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INKERMAN. 


COMBAT  OF  THE  LESSER  INKEBMAX. 

Though  Liprandi  on  the  25th  of  October  had  for  26th  Oo- 
the  moment  stopped  short  in  his  enterprise,  he  yet  ^!^^ 
y     dung  to  the  ground  he  had  won ;  and  on  the  morrow  object  of 
of  the  battle,  the  true  seat  of  danger  was  still  in  fix)nt  ^^t- 
of  Balaclava.*     There,  accordingly,  we  shall  soon  "®^ 
find  Lord  Baglan  determining  how  best  he  might 
baffle  the  24,000  troops  thus  threatening  his  port  of 
supply ;  but  meanwhile,  and  to  divert  attention  from 
Liprandi,  the  Bussians  directed  an  attack  upon  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  Chersonese. 

Owing  to  the  signal  and  conspicuous  defeats  in-  Effsctof 
flicted  upon  Liprandi's  masses  of  cavalry  by  Scar^  ^^ 
lett's  and  Lord  Cardigan's  horsemen,  the  yesterday's  the^^t 
battle  upon  the  whole  was  calculated  to  humiliate  di'stm^: 
his  troops;  and  it  is  probable  that  their  dispirited 
condition  was  the  cause  of  his  still  prolonged  hesita* 

*  TkLs  follows  from  what  we  now  know— viz.,  that  the  morement 
against  Evans  was  made  to  divert  attention  from  liprandi — ^Todleben, 
p.  404. 
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2  INKEBMAK. 

Its  effiwt    tion  in  front  of  Balaclava ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
■pint  of^    the  facts  were  such  that — ^by  means  of  a  partial  sup- 
■Un    ^  pression,  and  a  little  of  the  usual  embroidery — ^they 
'^-      could  be  nairated  in  a  way  highly  gratifying  to  any 
of  the  Bussians  who  were  not  themselves  on  the 
field;  for  Lord  Cardigan's  brigade  had  plainly  pur- 
chased renown  at  the  cost  of  huge,  ruinous  losses, 
and  Liprandi,  after  all,  was  stiU  in  the  unchaUenged 
possession  of  the  ground,  the  redoubts  and  the  trophies 
he  had  wrenched  from  the  grasp  of  the  Turks.     Thus, 
whilst  such  of  the  Bussians  as  had  taken  part  in  the 
battle  or  witnessed  its  most  famous  incidents  had 
good  reason  for  being  disheartened,  those  of  their 
feUow-countrymen  who  had  only  heard  of  the  con- 
flict through  rumour  and  official  reports  might  well 
be  transported  with  joy. 
itf  effect        To  this  last  category  the  whole  garrison  of  Sebas- 
^nimn     topol  belonged ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
topoL        October,  their  blood  was  so  heated  by  a  one-sided 
version  of  the  yesterday's  battle,  by  a  public  display 
of  its  trophies,  and  finally  by  an  exulting  ^  Te  Deum,' 
that  they  rose  at  last  into  the  mood  for  warlike  enter- 
prise ;  and,  as  though  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  all  this 
exuberant  zeal,  it  was  determined  that,  soon  after 
divine  service,  a  sortie  should  be  directed  against  our 
Objeot  ot    2d  Division — the  force  which  stood  guard  over  the 

the  attack  . 

there         southcm  part  of  Mount  Inkerman.     Whilst  in  this 

^  way  diverting  attention  from  Liprandi,  the  enemy* 

was  not  unwilling  to  feel  his  way  upon  ground  which. 

perhaps  might  become  the   arena  of  a  not  distant 

conflict,  and  apparently,  he  also  cherished  a  hope 
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that  he  might  be  able  to  fasten  himself  upon  some 
part  of  the  Inkerman  heights,  for  his  troops  were  to 
cany  entrenching  toola 

In  the  combat  thus  rapidly  planned  the  Russians  Oiitmm- 
did  not  engage  any  formidable  number  of  troops,  but  ^ving  an 
whilst  fighting  it  on  the  predestined  ground,  they  the 'Leas- 
rehearsed,  as  it  were,  the  attack  which  soon  would  <maa'  ^ 
be  made  in  great  earnest ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,.  ^'^^^* 
their  English  opponent  defended  the  heights  on  a 
plan  which  afforded  a  marked  and  interesting  con- 
trast to  the  one  his  successor  adopted  in  the  subse* 
quent  trial  of  strength.    Thus  a  narrative  of  the 
earlier  combat  will  help  in  more  ways  than  one  to 
illustrate  the  story  of '  Inkerman." 

It  was  only  in  general  by  the  presence  of  a  Cossack  The  ene. 
vedette  that  the  enemy  displayed  his  real  power  on  ^on^ 
the  north^n  part  of  Mount  Inkerman ;  but  he  there  ^l^ern 
nevertheless  (with  the  aid  of  a  few  concealed  rifle-  ^^^l 
men)  maintained  an  undisputed  dominion;  for  the  ^^*™*"- 
groimd  could  be  searched  by  his  batteries  in  the 
Karabel  Faubourg  as  well  as  by  fire  from  his  ships. 
So   complete  was  his  mastery  that,  when  now  he 
determined  to  issue  in  force  from  the  Karabel  Fau- 
bourg, to  ascend  Mount  Inkerman,  to  traverse  its 


northern  part  from  west  to  east,  and  then — ^bringing  His  plan 
round  his  left  shoulder — ^to  begin  his  Advance  towards 
Shell  HiQ,  he  rightly  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
might  be  able  to  do  all  this  without  being  molested 
or  even  seen  by  the  pickets  of  our  2d  Division. 
After  moving  thus  far  unopposed,  he  was  to  enter 
upon  hostilities,  to  drive  in  our  pickets,  to  establish 


sonroes. 
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himself  on  Shell  Hill^  and  thence  direct  an  attack 
against  the  main  body  of  our  2d  Division  which  lay 
camped  behind  its  Home  Bidge  some  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  further  soutL  The  assailing  force  was  to  be 
covered  on  its  right  by  a  separate  body  of  troops 
moving  up  the  Careenage  Ravine. 
General  The  Grcneral  to  be  assailed  on  Mount  Inkerman  was 
hilre.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  a  veteran  well  skilled  in  that 
part  of  the  war-craft  which  belongs  to  the  hour  of 
combat;  and  for  the  purpose  of  resistance  to  the 
feeble  attack  now  attempted,  he  had,  one  may  say, 
ample  means;  for,  although  he  could  bring  into 
action  no  more  than  some  2600  infantry  against  a 
far  greater  force  of  assailants^  his  numerical  inferiority 
was  compensated  by  the  strength  of  the  ground,  and 
besides,  by  hia  great  ascendant  in  the  artiUery  ann ; 
but  this  was  not  all.*  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  after 
sending  him  an  additional  battery  at  the  first  sound 
of  combat,  came  up  on  his  right  with  the  Guards ; 
whilst  Cathcart  also  and  Bosquet  moved  troops  to* 
wards  the  scene  of  the  combat  Still,  the  only  force 
destined  this  day  to  be  actively  engaged  on  Mount 
Inkerman  was  that  of  Evans's  own  division — ^the 
second — ^with  its  two  field-batteries,  t  and  the  third 
battery  (Wodehouse's)  sent  up,  as  we  saw,  in  good 
time  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  { 
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*  Evans  had,  it  seems,  on  Moont  Inkerman  2644  men.    The  rest  of        ^^ 
his  strength  was  in  the  trenches. 

t  One  under  Captain  Tomer,  the  other  under  Captain  Yates,  and 
both  commanded  hy  Colonel  Fitzmajer.  '^^^ 

t  With  this  battery  Colonel  Dacres  was  present,  as  also  was  Captain        ^^ 
Wodehoose  (who  commanded  it),  and  Captain  Hamley. 


n 
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As  regards  the  Careenage  Bavine,  the  only  troops  Troop« 

.  ....        oocupjnng 

there  at  first  were  a  picket  of  the  Light  Division  theCar- 
(which,  however,  was  quickly  drawn  in)  and  60  Ravine.  , 
volunteers  of  the  Guards  commanded  by  Captain 
Ooodlake ;  *  but  these  last  were  joined  towards  the 
close  of  the  combat  by  some  men  of  the  Rifles  under 
Captain  Markham.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  ravine 
there  stood  the  right  Lancaster  battery,  and  there 
the  main  picket  of  the  Light  Division  was  stationed. 
The  one  gun  then  remaining  in  the  battery  was 
a  'Lancaster'  manned  by  some  seamen  under  Mr 
Hewitt 

With  forces  which  are  stated  to  have  comprised  Federoff's 
six  battalions  of  infantry  and  four  pieces  of  light 
artillery,  Colonel  Federoff  moved  out  about  mid-day 
firom  the  Earabel  Faubourg,  crossed  the  Careenage 
Bavine  by  its  viaduct,  ascended  along  the  sapper's  road 
to  the  brow  of  Mount  Inkerman,  and  continued  thence 
to  march  eastward  across  the  front  of  our  pickets 
mntil  the  head  of  his  column  had  reached  the  Yolovia 
gorge.t  Then  halting,  and  facing  half  about  to  ite 
right,  the  column  of  march  was  converted  all  at  once 
into  an  order  of  battle,  the  skirmishers  swarming  in 
front  supported  by  company  columns,  and  again  by 
columns  of  attack.  In  this  new  order,  the  force 
began  to  advance  against  a  picket  of  the  49th  Begi- 
ment  which  watched  the  ground  from  Shell  HilL 

Even  then,  for  some  time,  the  picket  remained 

*  Bespeeting  this  force  under  Captain  Ooodlake,  see  note,  pott,  p.  10. 

t  The  strength  of  the  six  battalions  was  apparently  about  4300—4304 
as  I  make  it  Taking  700  as  the  strength  of  the  column  in  the  Careen- 
age BaTine,  the  whole  force  of  infeoitiy  would  be  about  5000* 
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Undisturbed,    its    soldieiy  still    lying    down,   their 
arms  still  piled,  as  was  usual,  the  sentries  in  front 
still  motionless;   but  presently  two  or  three  rifles, 
discharged  by  men  in  the  brushwood,  began  to  raise 
an  alert,  and  the  picket  then  moving  at  once  into 
extended  order  became  engaged  before  long  with  the 
HiB  en-      enemy's  skirmishers.*    Upon  the  right  of  this  picket 
^^QT    Colonel  Federoff  after  a  while  began  to  press  forward 
aadcon-     iu  Strength;  and,  to  avoid  being  cut  off,  the  49th 
Yi^oe  to  '  men  fell  back  by  degrees — ^fighting  hard  neverthe- 
less all  the  time — ^to  one  of  the  spurs  in  their  rear. 
There,  with  the  other  companies  afterwards  aiding 
them,  they  maintained  a  vehement  combat — ^a  combat 
which  stopped  the  assailants  in  that  western  part  of 
the  field. 

Upon  learning  that  the  picket  of  the  49th  was 
engaged,  Major  Champion — the  'field-officer  of  the 
day  '  commanding  the  1st  Brigade  pickets — sent 
forward  three  of  his  companies — each  one  of  them 
about  sixty  strong — with  orders  to  extend  under 
the  brow  of  Shell  Hill,  and  there  await  the  attack 
which  was  to  be  expected  so  soon  as  the  picket  of 
the  49th  should  be  forced  back.  That  event,  as 
we  saw,  occurred  after  some  lapse  of  time,  and 
Champion's  three  companies  being  then  face  to  face 
with  the  enemy  engaged  him  in   obstinate  com- 

*  Although  Oolonel  FederofTs  advance  ooold  not  for  some  time  be 
seen  by  his  opponents,  it  was  plainly  visible  to  our  people  on  the  Vic- 
toria Ridge,  and  I  entirely  owe  my  means  of  representing  it  to  an  ad- 
mirable description  famished  me  by  the  kindness  of  Oolonel  EQbbert 
(late  of  the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers),  who  watched  the  movement  with  great 
care.  The  movement  was  reported  to  General  Codrington  and  (through 
him,  I  believe)  to  Evans. 
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bat,  whilst  moreover,  some  men  under  Sullivan — a 
valiant  and  trusty  colour-sergeant — ^proved  able  to 
liarass  the  train  of  artillery  ascending  from  behind 
Cossack  Knoll. 

This  strenuous  and  protracted  resistance  secured 

time  for  our  artiUerymen  to  plant  their  guna  on  Home 

Ridge ;  and  no  harm  would  have  seemingly  resulted, 

if  the  pickets  thus  achieving  their  task  had  now  been 

at  once  driven  in.    But  their  obstinacy  continued ; 

and  indeed  the  direct  pressure  put  upon  the  front  of 

Champion's  extended  line  did  not  of  itself  suffice  to 

make  his  men  yield  any  ground    Colonel  FederoflTs 

movement,  however,  applied  to  the  left  of  these 

troops    that  same   irresistible  leverage  which   had 

forced  back  the  picket  of  the  49th  by  turning  its 

right ;  and.  General  Evans  not  choosing  to  reinforce 

them,  the  enemy  after  a  while  made  good  his  way  on 

to  the  crest  of  Shell  Hill,  there  established  his  guns  hib 

in  battery,  and  opened  fire  on  Home  Ridge.  Hui; 

To   these  pieces  of  light  artillery  the   18  nine-  and  en- 
pounders  of  £vans  replied,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  tS^of 
with  overpowering  effect ;  but  whilst  keeping  in  hand    ^*^* 
three  battalions.  Colonel  Federoff,  with  the  rest  of 
his  foot,  still  continued  to  press  back  our  pickets  ckmtmned 
by  the  leverage  of  his  turning  movements ;  and  the  up^T^r 
combatants — a  dense  cloud  of  Russians,  with  the  p*^®*^ 
English  lightly  flecking  its  edge — began  to  move* 
down  the  hillside.     Evans  could  not  at  that  time 
interpose  with  artillery-fire,  because  the  grey  over- 
coat, worn  alike  by  the  Russians  and  the  English, 
made  it  hard  to  distingmsh  between  them. 


guns 
on  Shell 
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The  spirit  OuT  people  tlixLS  combatmg  had  a  really  unmeasured 
they  conception  of  the  resistance  that  shotdd  be  offered  by 
a  thin  chain  of  pickets  to  an  enemy  advancing  in 
strength.  Still  new  in  great  measure  to  war,  and 
ill-brooking  that  coercion  by  numbers  which  old 
campaigners  accept,  they,  many  of  them,  took  offence, 
as  it  were,  at  the  notion  of  being  pressed  back,  grew 
savage  against  their  assailants,  and  fought  on  with  an 
obstinacy  that  could  hardly  have  been  exceeded  if, 
instead  of  this  outpost  duty,  they  had  had  to  defend 
to  the  last  some  only-remaining  stronghold.*  It  was 
in  this  spirit,  for  instance,  that  Lieut  ConoUy  fought, 
throwing;  off  his  srey  coat — so  that  all  might  distin- 
^TZ  from  Z  Lnr^i  fU-^ng  hLdf  into 
a  clump  of  Russians,  where  he  felled  one  man  with  his 
field-glass,  whilst  he  cut  down  another  with  his  sword. 
Far  from  seeking  to  moderate  this  zeal  on  the  part  of 
our  pickets,  Major  Champion  was  himself  in  one  of 
those  warlike  ecstasies  which  alternated  with  his  pious 
emotions.  *  Slate  'em,  slate  'em,  my  boys  I '  was  his 
exulting  and  often-repeated  adjuration,  as  he  moved 
in  great  bliss  along  their  line.  Even  by  some  of  the 
ablest  staff  officers  present  with  the  combatants^as, 

for  instance,  by  Colonel  Percy  Herbert  and  Captain 
Armstrong — it  was  apparently  taken  for  granted  that 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  position  should  not  be 
thus  yielded  up ;  and  they,  both  of  them  at  different 

*  In  the  latter  years  of  the  Peninsular  war,  the  French  and  the 
English,  it  is  said,  got  to  understand  each  other  so  well,  that  oar  people 
when  advancing  in  strength  conld  often  drive  in  the  French  pickets 
without  quarrelling  with  them,  by  making  recognised  signs — signs  which 
meant : — '  Yon  must  be  off ;  we  are  advancing  in  strength.' 
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moments,  petitioned  their  cliief  to  give  the  pickets 
support 

Thus  there  showed  itself  now  that  same  eager  and 
general  desire  to  maintain  a  fight  'out  in  the  front' 
which  was  destined  to  exert  a  wild  sway  over  the 
tenor  of  the  subsequent*  battle  ;  but  on  this  26th  of  The  policy 
October,  General  Evans,  as  we  saw,  still  commanded 
the  2d  Division,  and  his  conception  of  the  way  in 
which  Mount  Inkerman  should  be  defended  was  the 
veiy  opposite  of  the  one  formed  by  his  successor  on 
the  later  day.  From  the  first,  Evans  made  up  his 
mind  that,  whenever  attacked,  he  would  draw  full  ad- 
vantage from  the  natural  strength  of  the  ground ;  and 
this,  as  he  judged^  he  might  best  do  by  declining  to 
reinforce  his  pickets,  by  keeping  his  main  strength  col- 
lected on  the  Home  Ridge,  and  there  awaiting  the  time 
when  he  might  deliver  over  the  enem/s  advancing  bat^ 
talions  to  the  mercies  of  artiUery-fire.  At  one  point,  it 
is  true — on  the  left  of  the  combating  line — ^he  suffered 
Captain  Armstrong  to  strengthen  the  hard-pressed 
picket  of  the  49  th  by  bringing  it  two  companies  in 
support ;  but  this  was  all  he  conceded,  and  to  Percy 
Herbert,  who  asked  for  a  battalion,  his  answer  was — 
Not  a  manl'*  With  his  eighteen  field-pieces  in 
battery  on  the  Home  Eidge,  and  the  main  body  of 
his  infantry  there  drawn  up  in  line,  he  awaited  un- 
moved the  yet  further  development  of  the  attack. 

The  separate  column  meanwhile  had  been  ascend-  AdTuioe 
ing  the  Careenage  Ravine,  and  at  first  without  being  senAimte 

ooitiinn* 

*  Colonel  Percy  Herbert,  I  believe,  did  not  fail  to  become  a  strong 
admirer  of  the  determination  which  subjected  him  to  this  refaaaL 
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Captain 
Good- 
lake's  ad- 
yentare 
with  the 
enemy. 


visible  to  its  nearest  adversaries ;  for  thongli  Good- 
lake's  sixty  men  of  the  Guards  stood  posted  across 
the  ravine  at  a  spot  close  below  the  caves,  there  was 
a  bend  in  the  coarse  of  the  gorge  which  concealed 
the  one  force  from  the  other.^ 

To  assure  himself  against  any  ambush,  Captain 
Groodlake  (taking  with  him  Sergeant  Ashton)  had 
gone  up  to  examine  the  caves,  leaving  the  rest  of  his 
sixty  men  halted  across  the  bed  of  the  chasm,  and 
partly  too  on  each  bank.  Whilst  thus  left  for  the 
moment  without  their  commander,  Goodlake's  men 
were  suddenly  confronted  by  the  sight  of  the  Rus- 
sian column  thronging  up  round  the  comer  below. 
The  hostile  force  seemed  like  a  mob,  numbering 
about  six  or  eight  hundred  men,  and  was  pressing 
forward  along  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  but  also  along 


*  Bespecting  the  origin  and  constitation  of  this  singfularly  adren- 
torous  little  body  of  yolnnteers  nnder  Gk)odlake  of  the  ColdBtream,  see 
YoL  iiL  *  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,'  note,  p.  354.  There  were  two  other 
officers  who  originally  acted  with  Goodlake  in  the  formation  and  leader- 
ship of  this  body — ^namely,  Cameron  of  the  Qrenadiers,  and  Baring  of 
the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards ;  but  Cameron,  in  one  of  the  expeditions,  was 
wounded.  Goodlake  earned  him  out  of  the  fight  on  his  back ;  and 
Baring  one  day  was  so  high-handed  with  a  man  of  the  Bifles  whom  he 
arrested  in  the  act  of  retreating,  that  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  was 
ordered ;  so  that  ultimately  Goodlake  was  the  only  one  of  the  three 
who  remained  &ee  to  act ;  and  he  commanded  the  force  during  a  period 
of  forty-two  days,  earning  brilliantly  his  Victoria  Cross.  A  narratiye 
of  the  exploits  of  this  force  would  make  a  Tolume  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest ;  but  I  imagine  there  is  no  hope  that  any  such  wiU  ever  api)ear  ; 
for  they  who  do  these  sort  of  things  are  apt  to  be  men  of  few  words. 
No  doubt,  Goodlake,  Cameron,  and  Baring,  and  the  men  acting  under 
them,  knew  weU  that  by  constantly  hanging  close  i^n  the  enemy  they 
gained  opportunities  of  doing  really  good  services ;  but  they  would 
hardly  deny,  I  believe,  that  one  motive  at  least,  if  not  the  main  one,  for 
engaging  in  these  enterprises,  was  love  of  adventure  and  sport 
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• 

each  of  its  banks.*      Groodlake's  people  retreated 
firing. 

Gfoodlake  himself,  with  Sergeant  Ashton  at  his 
side,  was  still  by  the  caves.  Hemmed  in  by  assail- 
ants, and  debarred  by  the  craggy  and  difficult  ground 
from  any  possibility  of  effectual  retreat,  he  thought 
that  he  and  the  sergeant  must  needs  submit  to  be 
made  prisoners.  Sergeant  Ashton,  however,  suggested 
that,  if  the  captain  and  he  were  made  prisoners,  they 
would  be  assuredly  put  to  death,  in  vengeance  for  one 
of  their  recent  exploits ;  t  and  all  notion  of  surrender 
being  thereupon  discarded,  the  alternative  of  course 
was  resistance.  The  Russians,  whilst  closing  in  upon 
their  two  adversaries,  fired  at  them  numbers  of  shots, 
which  all,  however,  proved  harmless.  On  the  other 
hand,  Gk)odlake  and  the  sergeant  fired  each  of  them 
once  into  the  nearest  clump  of  Russians^  and  then, 
with  the  butt-ends  of  their  rifles,  knocked  away  the 
foremost  of  their  assailants,  and  ran  down  to  the  foot 
of  the  bank.  There,  however,  they  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  mob  of  Russians  advancing  up  the  ravine.  To 
their  great  surprise,  no  one  seized  them ;  and  it  was 
evident  that,  owing  to  the  grey  cloaks  and  plain  caps 
they  both  wore,  the  enemy  was  mistaking  them  for 

*  The  Russian  militaiy  authorities  ignore  this  column,  and  my  im- 
pression is  that  it  was  a  battalion  of  marines,  or  of  seamen.  Thej 
vore  daik-grey  coats,  with  black  belts  and  caps  (rather  like  those  of 
our  Greenwich  pensioners),  with  red  bands  round  them,  and  leather 
peaks. 

t  What  the  seigeant  said  was :  '  They  would  kill  us  over  that  picket 
'job.*  He  aUuded  to  the  fact  that  this  little  force  under  Goodlake  had 
lately  attacked  a  Russian  picket,  taking  an  officer  and  some  of  the  men 
pcisonecB. 
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his  own  fellow-countrymen.  Shielded  by  this  illusion, 
and  favoured,  too,  by  the  ruggedness  of  the  ground, 
and  obstructive  thickets  of  brushwood,  which  enabled 
them  to  be  constantly  changing  their  neighbours  with- 
out exciting  attention,  they  moved  on  unmolested  in 
the  midst  of  their  foes ;  and,  though  strange,  it  is  not 
the  less  true,  that  this  singular  march  was  continued 
along  a  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile. 

At  length,  with  its  two  interlopers,  the  Russian 
throng  came  to  a  halt,  and  not  without  a  reason,  for 
it  was  confronted  by  Goodlake's  sixty  men  of  the 
Guards,  who,  after  their  lengtiiened  retreat,  were 
making  a  stand,  and  had  posted  themselves  some 
thirty  yards  off,  behind  a  little  trench,  which  there 
seamed  the  bed  of  the  gorge.  Goodlake,  with  his 
trusty  sergeant,  soon  crossed  the  intervening  space 
which  divided  the  Russians  from  the  English,  and 
found  himself  once  more  amongst  his  own  people. 
Profliess  When  halted  in  front  of  Goodlake's  men,  the  sepa- 
eombat  in  rate  columu  was  not  far  from  being  abreast  of  Feder- 
eenagT  off^s  forcmost  combatauts  on  Mount  Inkerman,  and 
iRavine.  ^^^  therefore  be  said  to  have  accomplished  success- 
fully the  early  part  of  its  task ;  but  the  leader,  as 
may  well  be  imagined,  now  sought  to  do  more,  and 
for  his  next  step,  to  overthrow  the  sixty  men  of  the 
Guards  confronting  him  from  behind  their  trench. 
He  exerted  himself  with  a  valour  and  energy  much 
admired  by  our  people,  making  vehement  and  repeated 
efforts  to  draw  forward  his  men  ;  but  he  every  time 
failed  to  get  a  following,  for  Goodlake's  men,  with  their 
venturesome  chief  now  restored  to  them,  showed  no 


«*■*■ 
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signs  of  yielding ;  and  for  some  time  the  antagonist 
forces — ^the  throng  of  Russians  on  one  side,  and  the 
sixJy  men  of  the  Guards  on  ike  othei>-remained 
thus  standing  at  bay.  Desisting  after  a  lengthened 
combat  &om  their  endeavours  to  dislodge  Good' 
lake's  men,  the  Russians  submitted  to  stand  debarred 
from  any  farther  advance ;  but  they  clung  to  the  part 
of  the  ravine  they  had  been  able  to  reach,  some  enter- 
ing the  magazine  grotto,  where  they  found  abundance 
of  food,  others  planting  themselves  in  the  brushwood, 
and  behind  jutting  pieces  of  rocL^ 

We  left  Evans  suffering  his  pickets  to  be  slowly  continii». 
pressed  back;  and  Champion  was  already  under  the  ^my's  ^ 
coercion  of  a  fresh  turning  movement  directed  against  Mount^^ 
his  left  when  he  received  a  message  announcing  that  ^"*^^"- 
a  mass  of  Russians  might  be  expected  to  come  march- 
ing up  by  the  Quarry  Ravine,  thus  threatening  him 
on  the  opposite  flank.     The  announced  danger,  if 
existing  at  all,  was  not,  it  would  seem,  close  at  hand ; 
but  Champion  could  not  know  this,  and  he  instantly 
ordered  his  people  to  fall  back  to  the  main  picket 
wall.     In  order  to  attain  their  goal  before  the  an- 
nounced mass  should  reach  it,  they  executed  this 
retrograde  movement  in  all  haste,  and  in  truth  one 
may  say  by  a  rusLf    Those  of  Champion's  men  who 
had  been  hitherto  combating  on  his  left  flank,  drew 
in  rapidly  towards  the  same  spot ;  and  his  4th  com- 

*  The  inagazine  giotto  was  a  cavem  in  which  the  powder  for  the 
Lancaster  batteiy  had  heen  stored,  but  it  was  also  used  by  the  men  of 
the  neighbouring  picket  as  a  place  for  cooking  and  eating. 

t  This  was  evidently  the  circumstance  which  led  General  de  Todle- 
hen  to  state  that  our  pickets  fell  back  precipitately. 
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pany  (which  had  been  on  his  right)  now  also  ac- 
ceding to  him,  he  had  a  strength  of  nearly  240  men 
with  which  to  oppose  the  strong  body  of  Russians  still 
descending  the  side  of  Shell  Hill,  and  approaching 
the  main  picket  wall.*  Against  this  light  obstada 
— ^people  afterwards  called  it  *  the  barrier  '  —  a 
valiant  young  ensign,  Koudriazeff,  led  forward  some 
men  of  the  Boutirsk  regiment.  He  fell  slain,  and  his 
attack  was  repulsed.  Champion  even  made  efforts 
to  bring  his  men  into  the  mood  for  a  charge,  standing 
up  all  the  time  whilst  he  urged  them,  on  the  top  of 
the  main  picket  wall ;  and  although  not  responding 
to  his  almost  Quixotic  appeal,  they  some  of  them  ad- 
vanced a  little  way  and  fired  a  few  shots,  thjxa  causing 
the  foremost  of  the  Russians  to  fall  back  upon  their 
main  body.  The  huge  body  of  Russians  on  the  one 
side  and  the  small  band  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
English  on  the  other,  stood  confronting  one  another 
for  some  length  of  time,  but  combating  only  with 
firearms.  The  enemy  ceased  to  gain  ground,  t 
Defeat  of  It  was  cvidcut  that  if  the  Russian  commander 
iimns  ad-  would  cliug  to  the  enterprise,  he  now  must  support 
Bupp^  ^  his  first  line ;  and  the  merit  of  the  plan  which  Evans 
had  been  following  might  be  presently  put  to  the  proof. 
From  the  crest  of  Shell  Hill  a  column  began  to  descend ; 
and  at  first  with  impunity,  for  our  gunners  were  only 
getting  its  range.  Then  round-shot  tore  in  through 
its  ranks ;  and  the  column  breaking  at  once  abruptly 

*  Champion  estimated  this  Raasian  mass  at  certainly  a  very  high, 
nomber.  He  says :  '  I  eappose  our  picket  at  the  barrier  must  have 
stood  the  attack  of  8000/— Letter,  28th  October  1854. 

t  Champion's  despatch  to  General  Pennefather,  27th  October  1854. 
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tmned  flankwifle  for  shelter,  dropping  down  into  the 
Qoairy  Eavine ;  bat  eren  there  it  continued  to  suffer, 
for  our  skinnishers  gained  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and 
fired  down  upon  the  fugitive  crowd  Another  strong 
column  began  to  descend  the  hillside,  but  upon  en- 
countering the  fire  of  our  batteries  it  broke,  and  retired 
the  way  it  came.^  A  third  column  showed  itself,  and 
met  the  same  fatct  Presently  the  men  of  the  first 
column,  affcer  having  descended  a  little  way  down  the 
ravine,  began  to  climb  up  its  left  bank  in  order  to 
make  good  their  retreat  by  thus  bending  off  to  the 
weat ;  but  upon  their  attaining  the  high  ground,  they 
came  under  the  eyes  of  our  gunners  for  the  second 
time,  were  overtaken  by  round-shot  and  shell,  and 
pursued,  too,  by  obstinate  skinnishers  still  pressing 
them  in  flank  and  rear4  The  Russians  still  engaged 
with  our  pickets  could  now  be  distinguished  from  their 
adversaries ;  §  and  being  accordingly  visited  by  artil- 
lery as  weU  as  by  infantry  fire,  they  began  to  fa31  back. 
They  took  care  to  avoid  undue  haste,  and  to  turn  His  entire 
round  and  fire  as  they  went ;  ||  but  the  men  of  the  Mount 
pickets  sprang  forward  in  pursuit  Already  the  *™**^ 
enemy's  guns  had  limbered  up  and  retreated.  Colonel  The  n- 
Federoff,  the  commander  of  the  Russian  force,  was  pomit. 

*  Colonel  Hamley,  an  eyewitness,  p.  83. 

t  Nanative  by  an  eyewitness,  Mr  Cavendisli  Taylor,  late  of  the  95th 
EcgiBient,  YoL  i.  p.  47.  This  careful  observer  specially  testifies  that  the 
tfaiee  colnnms  broke  b^ore  they  retired.  He  writes :  '  They  lost  their 
'fannation — ^the  columns  broke  before  they  retired.    I  saw  them.' 

X  Hamley,  p.  Sa 

§  There  was  by  this  time  a  visible  admixture  of  red  coats,  caused 
Budnly,  I  suppose,  by  the  accession  of  the  two  reinforcing  companies. 

II  Colcmel  Hamley,  p.  83. 
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struck  down,  grievously  wounded,  and — occurring 
almost  simultaneously  with  a  cluster  of  other  misfor- 
tunes—this incident,  as  may  weU  be  imagined,  in- 
creased the  consternation  they  caused ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  the  ruin  of  the  three  columns  stricken  by  artil- 
lery was  itself,  without  more,  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  The  whole  of  the  enemy's  forces  on  Mount 
Inkerman  were  in  retreat  On  the  right  Evans  suf- 
fered Percy  Herbert  to  advance  with  four  companies 
of  the  41st ;  and  as  a  support  to  the  men  of  the  pickets 
now  eagerly  engaged  in  pursuit,  he  threw  forward  his 
30th  and  95th  regiments,  but — still  wary — ^he  halted 
them  before  they  had  passed  over  Shell  Hill,  and  even 
indeed  upon  ground  within  seven  hundred  yards  of 
its  summit 
Mr  Hew-       When  at  last  he  had  fled  clear  of  his  pursuers,  the 

itt's  fin 

from  the    enemy  again  incurred  fire ;  for  Mr  Hewitt  (the  naval 
gniL  officer  then  acting  in  the  Lancaster  battery),  threw 

down  the  part  of  the  parapet  which  intercepted  the 
fire  he  had  planned,  slewed  round  his  Lancaster  gun, 
and  was  presently  hurling  its  missiles  into  the  midst 
of  the  retreating  force. 

In  the  Careenage  Bavine,  the  enemy's  discomfiture 

was  completed  by  Captain  Markham  with  some  men 

The  ene-     of  the  2d  Eiflc  battalion ;  but  the  Russians,  before  they 

debated     succumbcd^  Sustained  a  sharp  combat  against  him  in 

Careraage  frout  of  the  magazine  grotto,  and  seven  of  their  num- 

^^^     ber  were  killed,  the  Bifles  having  five  men  wounded. 

Captain  Markham  and  Captain  Goodlake  between 

them  took  an  officer  and  several  men  prisoners. 

In  this  combat^  the  interval  between  the  first  and  the 
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last  exchange  of  shots — ^both  occurred  in  the  Careenage  DuTation 
Ravine — ^was  one  of  perhaps  some  three  hours ;  but  the  combat : 
period  during  which  Evans  and  Federoff  stood  really 
trying  conclusions  lay  all  within  a  few  minutes.    The 
losses  acknowledged  by  the  Russians  were  270  either 
killed  or  wounded  ;^  and  Evans's  people  alone  took  itBresnits. 
more  than  eighty  prisoners,  including  two  officers. 
Of  the  English,  twelve  were  killed  and  seventy-seven 
wounded.    They  did  not  lose  any  prisoners. 

Told  briefly  the  combat  was  this :  an  advance  of  !*■  pi^  ' 
some  five  thousand  Russian  infantry  encountered  for 
a  while  by  a  chain  of  slowly  receding  pickets,  and  then 
crushed  all  at  ouce  by  artillery. 

From  the  moment  when  the  enemy  had  completed  it«  effect 

.      .  •  npon  tile 

his  preliminary  operations  by  establishing  himself  on  aoidieiy 

Shell  Hill,  half  an  hour  at  the  most  proved  enough  Diyiuon. 

to  determine  the  result  of  his  effort ;  and  indeed  the 

attack  was  so  weak  that  it  scarce  gave  our  people  fair 

warrant  for  indulging  the  language  of  triumph.     Still, 

in  Evans's  way  of  repulsing  his  assailants,  there  was 

an  easy  and  masterful  grace  which  could  not  but  give 

confidence  to  his  troops,  and  the  more  so  perhaps 

since  the  combat  for  once  resembled  a  field-day  at 

home.    The  General's  plan  of  suffering  the  combat  to 

approach  his  own  chosen  ground,  and  then  ending  it 

at  once  with  artillery,  proved  apt  for  the  occasion  in 

hand ;  but  the  immediate  success  of  his  tactics  was 

not  their  only  result.     By  refusing  to  engage  out  on 

fi"ont  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  of  his  infantry, 

he  gave  to  this  small  portion  of  his  division — and 

♦  Todleben,  p.  406. 
VOL.  v.  B 
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through  them  to  the  rest  of  it — an  hour  of  the  most 
wholesome  training  that  any  good  troops  could  well 
have.   The  few  left  to  strive  with  the  many  discovered, 
and  discovered  with  glee,  that  against  extravagant 
odds  they  could  stand  combating  Russian  infantry 
for  an  indefinite  time,  losing  ground  indeed,  little 
by  little,  when  coerced  by  turning  movements^  but 
suffering  no  ruinous  carnage,  and  not  having  one 
man  taken  prisoner.     From  the  success  of  such  an 
experiment,  even  if  it  had  been  carried  no  further, 
they  could  hardly  have  f&iled  to  acquire  a  strong 
sense  of  their  relative  power ;  but  this  lesson  of  course 
impressed  them  more  forcibly  still  when  they  saw 
that  their  interesting  and  even  amusing  strife  against 
numbers  was  crowned  all  at  once  with  a  victory.     In 
reality,  as  we  know,  Evans  so  drew  advantage  from 
the  valour  of  the  pickets,  and  the  sure  quality  of  all 
his  infantry,  that  he  soon  became  the  master  of  the 
combat,  and  determined  its  issue  at  exactly  the  time 
he  judged  best  by  his  use  of  the  artillery  arm ;  but  this 
was  a  truth  hardly  evident  to  the  English  foot-soldier 
engaged  out  in  front  with  the  enemy.     He  of  course 
heard  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  and  with  more  or  less 
certainty  knew  that  flights  of  round-shot  and  shell 
were  passing  over  his  head,  but  still  he  looked  chiefly, 
as  was  natural,  to  his  own  particular  antagonists  ;  and 
when,  after  a  lengthened  struggle,  maintained  at  huge 
odds,  he  found  the  hostile  crowd  at  length  receding 
before  him,  and  began  to  advance  in  pursuit,  he 
imagined  that  the  result  must  be  owing  entirely  to 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  Russian  troops.    He  accord- 
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ingly  came  back  from  the  chase  with  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt for  his  adversaries  which,  however  unjust, 
became  rooted  nevertheless  in  his  mind  ;  and  the  day 
was  at  hand,  when  to  the  soldiers  of  our  2d  Division, 
with  howling  throngs  of  Russians  before  them,  this 
consciousness  of  a  decisive  ascendant  might  be  as 
the  faith  that  lifts  mountains. 

At  night,  and  long  after  this  combat,  the  Allied  inotmdon 
troops  were  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  a  singular  oayairy 
cause  of  alarm,  for  all  at  once  there  was  heard  what 
sounded  as  though  there  must  be  a  squadron  of  mad- 
men delivering  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  a  headlong 
cavalry  charge.  A  number  of  Liprandi's  cavalry 
horses,  vnthout  any  bits  to  their  bridles,  but  other- 
wise completely  caparisoned,  had  broken  loose  £rom 
their  pickets,  galloped  up  by  the  Woronzoff  road, 
rushed  through  the  French  line  of  outposts,  and  torn 
their  way  into  tiie  camp.  About  a  hundred  of  them 
were  taken,  and  some  portion  of  our  shattered  cavalry 
obtained  a  welcome  re-mount 
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SIE  GEOEGE  CATHCAET  AND  THE  DOKMANT 

COMMISSION. 

The  Dor-  On  this  same  26th  of  October,  Lord  Raglan  received 
Oo^.  a  communication  from  the  Home  Government  which 
gave  him  unspeakable  pleasure ;  and  the  subject,  in 
one  point  of  view,  is  germane  to  the  battle  of  In- 
kerman.  We  shall  come  to  a  moment  when  the  pros- 
pects of  the  battle  were — at  least  for  a  while — over- 
cast by  an  ill-omened  act  of  waywardness  on  the  part  of 
Sir  George  Cathcart ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  origin 
or  the  growth  of  the  feelings  which  rendered  the  out- 
break possible,  may  be  traced  by  the  clue  I  am  giving. 
To  meet  the  contingency  of  Lord  Kaglan's  being 
killed  or  becoming  disabled,  the  Home  Government 
had  secretly  provided  that  in  such  case  the  command 
of  the  army  should  devolve  upon  Sir  George  Cathcart^ 
and  Sir  George  was  intrusted  accordingly  with  what 
is  called  a  'Dormant  Commission/  It  was  known 
that  the  arrangement,  if  divulged,  would  not  only  be 
mortifying  in  the  extreme  to  Sir  George  Brown,  but 
might  prove  in  other  ways  mischievous  ;*  and  no  one 

*  In  reality,  Sir  John  Buigoyne  (a  General  of  Engineers),  was  the 
officer  next  in  seniority  to  Lord  Raglan ;  but  the  Home  Qovemment 
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in  the  Crimea  was  to  be  intrusted  with  the  secret 
except  Lord  Baglan,  H.RH.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  Sir  George  Cathcart  himself.  For  Lord  Raglan, 
who  lived  in  close  relations  with  Brown,  it  was  dis- 
tressing to  have  to  witness  his  friend's  touching  ignor- 
ance of  the  measure  which,  if  so  one  may  speak,  had 
been  secretly  taken  against  him,  and  be  forced  to  avoid 
every  word,  every  look,  which  might  tend  to  dispel 
the  illusion.  As  regards  Cathcart,  the  baneful  effect 
of  the  Dormant  Commission  upon  his  mind  is  best 
shown  by  a  paper  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  he 
left  one  day  at  headquarters.     It  runs  thus  : — 

*  Camp  above  Sbbastopol,  4:th  Oct  1854. 

'  My  dear  Lord  Eaglan, — ^Finding  that  I  am  not  sute  of 
admitted  to  your  confidence,  and  that  Sir  George  feelings 

,  and  tern- 

Brown  and  M.  G.  Airey  appear  even  to  act  m  your  per  on  the 

name,  without  your  knowledge,  in  the  conduct  and  October. 

management  of  military  details  at  this  most  serious 

crisis  of  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea;  also  that  I  have 

scarcely  had  an  opportunity,  except  at  Varna,  on  my 

landing,  of  an  interview  on  business,  or  received  a 

single  communication,  verbally  or  otherwise,  on  the 

subject  of  the  state  of  affairs  from  you  ;  considering 

also  that  the  circumstances  of  my  present  position, 

known  only  to  yourself,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 

imagined  that  the  notion  of  hiB  taking  the  command  of  the  aimy  would 
be  icgaided  by  aU  (including  Sir  John  himself)  as  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  and  it  seems  that  Ifoown  shared  this  impieesion.  It  was,  how- 
ever, quite  erroneous;  and  Lord  Baglan,  alter  the  withdrawal  of  the  Com- 
miflsion,  undeceived  the  Govemment  upon  this  point,  assuring  them 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  vacancy  occurring,  Burgoyne  both  could  and 
would  take  the  command. 
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With- 
drawal of 
the  Dor- 
mant 
GommiB- 
fdoxL 


*  myself  in  thia  country,  and  to  H.M/s  Govt,  at  home, 
'  my  duty  to  my  sovereign  demands  that  I  should 
\  request  an  interview  at  the  time  most  convenient 
'  to  you,  without  delay,  at  your  headquarters. — Your 
'  most  sincere  and  devoted  friend, 

(Signed)        '  Geo.  Cathcakt.' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  value  of  any  coun- 
sels which  Sir  George  Cathcart  was  willing  to  prof- 
fer, it  is  plain  that  he  must  have  grievously  weakened 
any  power  of  persuasion  he  had  by  this  display  of 
his  feelings ;  and  the  note,  I  think,  shows  how  per- 
niciously the  secret  of  the  Dormant  Commission  had 
fermented,  as  it  were,  in  his  mind. 

Now,  however,  the  Commission  was  to  be  with- 
drawn. The  Government,  I  believe,  had  no  reason 
for  becoming  dissatisfied  with  Sir  George  Cathcart, 
but  they  felt  that  the  step  they  had  taken  in  secret 
was  one  which,  if  known,  would  have  been  cruelly 
mortifying  to  Sir  George  Brown;  and,  when  they 
came  to  hear  of  the  great  zeal  with  which  Brown  had 
toiled  in  preparing  for  the  expedition,  and  the  gallant 
part  he  took  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  they  deter- 
mined to  undo  their  act  *  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
accordingly  requested  that  Sir  George  Cathcart  would 
give  up  the  Dormant  Commission  to  Lord  Raglan  in 
order  that  it  might  be  cancelled,  t  This  Sir  George 
Cathcart  at  once  did,  and  nothing  could  be  better 

*  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  assigns  those  two  reasons  for  the  change. 
— Private  letter  to  Lord  Baglan,  13th  October  1854,  received  the  evea- 
ing  of  the  26th. 

t  Ibid.   . 
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than  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  letter.     '  My  dear  The  high 
Lord  Eaglan,  he  writes, '  you  have  known  me  long  which 

Cathcarfc 

enough,  and  I  hope  well  enough,  to  believe  me  when  met  the 

T  1  .        .         1  .  .       i    announce- 

1  say  that  your  communication  this  moment  received  ment. 
is  the  most  gratifying  to  myself  that  I  could  possibly 
receive,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  does  me  no 
more  than  justice  in  saying  that  he  well  recollects 
the  obvious  reluctance  with  which  I  accepted  the 
Dormant  Ciommission.  The  fact  is,  I  considered  it 
a  command,  and  though  I  did  not  fail  to  express 
my  adverse  opinion,  I  felt  bound  to  submit  to 
H.M.  commands  and  obey  them,  be  they  what 
they  may.  I  only  now  delay  placing  the  Com- 
mission in  your  hands  for  this  night  because  I  will 
not  trust  it  to  an  orderly,  but  I  will  be  the  bearer 
of  it  myself,  to-morrow  morning,  please  God,  and 
in  the  meantime  will  not  write  further  on  the 
subject.'* 

Addressing  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  this  subject, 
Lord  Baglan  says :  '  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  Lord  Rag- 
me  that  Cathcart's  conduct  throughout  this  matter  fication 
l»s  been  e^ctly  what  might  be  expected  &>m  a  S^ 
man  of  his  high  feeling.     Your  decision  to  annul 
the  Commission  is  an  immense  relief  to  me.    In  my 
usual  intimate  relations  with  Brown  I  have  felt 
ever  since  I  knew  what  you  had  determined  a  great 
deal  less  comfortable  than  before,  and  that  I  was 
in  possession  of  a  secret  that  would  come  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  him  if  anything  should  happen  to 
me.     Now,  all  is  right,  and  I  need  no  longer  say  to 

*  Dated,  Camp  above  Sebastopol,  26th  October  1854,  8  p.m. 
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The  effect 
of  the  Dor- 
maDt 
Oommis- 
eion  not 


ly  remov- 
ed by  ite 
with- 
drawaL 


'  myself,  "  False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart 
'doth  know/"* 

If  it  be  true,  as  I  have  inferred,  that  the  grant  of 
the  secret  Commission  to  Cathcart  had  an  ill  effect 
upon  his  temper  and  feelings,  there  would  plainly  be 
error  in  imagining  that  the  withdrawal  of  it  was  cal- 
culated to  restore  his  equanimity.  His  letter  shows, 
it  is  true,  that  he  fervently  welcomed  the  change ; 
but  there  remained  the  fact  that  the  Queen's  Grovem- 
ment  had  at  one  time  singled  him  out  as  the  officer 
best  fitted  to  succeed  Lord  Eaglan  in  the  command 
of  our  army ;  and  it  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  the 
recollection  of  this  circumstance  should  tend  to  lessen 
his  deference  for  others— including  even  Lord  Raglan 
— ^and  to  give  him  what  proved  to  be  an  undue  con- 
fidence in  his  own  judgment.  To  account  for  his 
conduct  on  the  day  of  Balaclava,  and  for  what  by- 
and-by  we  shall  see  him  doing  at  Inkerman,  there 
will  be  need  of  all  the  light  that  can  fairly  be  shed 
on  his  motives. 


*  Priyate  letter,  Lord  Raglan  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  October  27, 
1854. 
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THE  EETENTION  OF  BALACLAVA, 


At  the   time  of  the  combat  on  Mount  Inkerman,  26ihOc- 
Balaclava^  as  we  saw,  lay  in  danger ;  for  Liprandi,  LordRag. 
though  cowed  by  the  results  of  the  yesterday's  cav-  ^diST 
aby  fight,  remained  holding  as  yet  to  his  purpose,  ^^^ 
and  was  not  only  stiU  close  impending  with  some  J^^^^^" 
24,000  men  and  78  guns,  but  established  on  the  rib  ^^^^^ 
of  high  ground  which  supports  the  WoronzoflF  road, 
and  thence  looking  straight  down  the  smooth  gorge 
which  enters  the  place  from  the  north.     To  avert,  if 
he  could,  the  disaster  of  having  Balaclava  forcibly 
wrested    from  his    hold,   Lord  Raglan  had  ridden 
down  from  headquarters,  and  was  met  in  front  of 
the  place  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  its  able  commander. 

Lord  Baglan  could  choose,  as  he  thought,  between  The  two 
two  courses  of  action*     One  of  these  was  to  endeav-  whkSi 
our  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  Balaclava  by  the  open  to 
painful   and  dangerous    expedient  of  withdrawing     ™' 
troops  from  the  Chersonese.     The  other  plan,  on  the 
contrary,  seemed  to  offer  important  advantages,  for, 
if  able  to  adopt  it.  Lord  Raglan  might  at  once  effect 
a  wholesome  concentration  of  his  scanty  forces,  and 
increase  by  no  less  than  one-fourth  the  strength  of 
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the  English  infantry  disposable  for  the  next  day  of 

battle. 

Hu  dipeo-       As  a  measure  of  prudence,  which  need  not  of  neces- 

Captain     sity  await  his  final  decision,  he  requested  Captain 

R.K.    '     Tatham  (the  able  naval  officer  then  commanding  in 

the  port  of  Balaclava)  to  embark  at  once  any  of  the 

landed  ship's  guns  or  stores  which  were  not  then  in 

use,  to  remove  from  the  harbour  all  the  vessels  that 

could  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  to  bring  down  the 

rest  to  a  lower  part  of  the  bay.     This  step  taken, 

he  addressed  himself  to  the  question  awaiting  his 

judgment. 

The  ad-         It  was  evident  that,  with  Liprandi  close  by,  at  the 

vantages  . 

of  abaiv  head  of  some  24,000  men,  the  continued  occupation 
Baiackva.  of  Balaclava  would  necessitate  a  formidable  deduction 
from  the  strength  of  the  AUied  forces  disposed  in  front 
of  Sebastopol;  and  no  soldier  who  had  glanced  at 
a  map  could  well  fail  to  see  that,  if  the  English,  as 
well  as  the  French,  could  draw  all  the  supplies  they 
required  through  the  bays  of  Kamiesch  or  Eazatch, 
they  might  add  largely  to  their  military  power  by 
abandoning  a  town  and  port  which  lay  altogether 
detached  from  the  main  position,  and  concentrating 
the  whole  of  their  strength  on  the  ridges  of  the  Cher- 
sonese upland.  Upon  the  question  of  abandoning 
Lord  Rag-  his  accustomcd  port  of  supply.  Lord  Raglan  indeed 

lan'8  in-  ,    ,  •     ^  • 

choate  re-  determined  to  have  the  opinion  of  his  Commissary- 

solve. 

General ;  but  with  that  reservation  he  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  measure,  and  Captain  Heath  (then  in 
port  with  the  Niger)  received  instructions  accord- 
ingly.    These,  however,  at  night  were  reversed.     Sir 
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EdnuDid  Ltodb  <^pQaed  to  the  pLm  an  impassiaDed 
ifflMtinfpj  wtidk  Loid  RagJan^  howeTer  iductantly^ 
was  prepared,  I  bdieTe^  to  withstand ;  bat  there  is  a 
carnal  Pnmdenee  which  otHnmands  the  oommandeis 
of  anmes,  and  he  who  finally  detemiined  the  question 
was  the  Gommissaiy-GenoaL     Mr  Filder  declared  Om^ 
that,  without  the  port  of  BaladaTa,  he  could  not  Solto^ 
undertake  to  sappty  the  army.    This  objection  proved  pond  by 
candusive;  and  our  people  with  their  little  anny. 


compnaing  but  16,000  bayonets,  continued  to  go  on 
labouring  with  their  three  heavy  tasks — that  is,  with 
the  siege,  witli  the  defence  of  the  Chersonese  at  its 
most  endangoed  part^  and  finally  with  the  defence  of 
Baladavai — an  undertaldng  now  raised  into  one  of 
some  magnitude  by  the  dose  presence  of  Liprandi's 
forces. 

Lord  Baglan  thus  baffled  confronted  the  peril  as  LordRag* 
best  he  could,  and  strained  his  scanty  resources  to  effbrto  to 
meet  the  requirements  he  had  wisely  desired  to  evade,  umim  ^^f 
The  navy,  as  ever,  was  prompt  to  bring  aid.     Upon  BaiMiayl 
the  suggestion  of  Tatham,  a  screw  line-of-battle  ship 
—the  SanspareU,  under  Dacres — ^was  sent  into  the 
harbour,  and  in  addition  to  the  force  of  marines 
akeady  defending  the  ground,  largo  numbers  of  sea- 
men were  landed.     Vinoy,  with  his  whole  brigade,  Swnfloea 
was  already  on  the  ground,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  ed  by  the 

_  ,  rotestioii 

had  placed  at  his  disposal  uncounted  battalions  of  of  the 
Turks ;  but  these  forces,  after  all,  represented  but  a 
part  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  retention  of  Balaclava 
involved ;  for  out  of  his  own  little  army — ^we  have 
seen  how  huge  were  its  tasks  and  how  scanty  its 
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numbers — Lord  Raglan  devoted  to  this  object  more 
than  2000  men,  including  a  portion  of  his  most 
superb  troops.* 

Whatever  was  the  force  of  those  reasons  which 
induced  Admiral  Lyons  to  deprecate  the  abandon- 
ment of  Balaclava,  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  that 
his  policy  involved  should  at  least  be  understood, 
By-and-by,  when  we  feel  the  hard  strain  that  was 
put  upon  our  scanty  forces  by  the   exigencies  of 
*  Inkerman/  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  in  that 
hour  of  trial  the  defence  of  Balaclava  was  absorbing 
not  only  a  splendid  force  of  marines  and  seamen,  but 
a  fifth  of  Bosquet's  corps  and  the  whole  of  our  High- 
land Brigade. 
26th  Oc-         In  the  course  of  the  week  which  succeeded  to  the 
2dNovein-  26th  of  Octobcr,  the  enemy's  forces  in  the  valley  of 
tinoatioii    the  Tchcmaya  were  largely  increased ;  and  on  the  2d 
my's\^^   of  November,  after  first  extending  his  left,  he  effected 
§^^      a  menacing  demonstration  against  the  eastern  de- 
^UJ^^j^.  fences  of  Balaclava,  by  throwing  forward  his  pickets 
in  that  part  of  the  field,  and  supporting  them  too 
with  artillery.     It  was  thought  that  he  might  be 
meditating  an  attempt  to  get  round  into  the  place  by 
the  sea ;  but  he  did  not  at  the  moment  do  more  than 
try  the  range  of  his  guns.     Considering  the  enemy's 
actual  strength  in  the  valley,  and  his  evident  means 
of  augmenting  it.  Lord  Raglan  could  not  help  appre- 
hending that  Balaclava  might  be  powerfully  attacked ; 

*  2168 — viz.,  the  Highland  Brigade  1643,  the  provincial  battalion 
616.  Until  the  evening  of  the  26th  the  93d  was  the  onlj  part  of  the 
Highland  Brigade  which  Balaclava  absorbed. 
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and,  down  to  the  3d  of  November,  lie  was  going  on  Lord  Rag- 
with  Iiis  exertions  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  tinned 
place,  without  even  at  the  last  feeling  confident  that  for  its  de- 
his  object  had  been  wholly  secured* 
The  movement  of  the  2d  of  November  was,  how-  The  ene- 

nay's  now 

ever,  a  feint  intended  to  divert  attention  from  coun-  settled 

porpose. 

sels  fast  ripening  into  action  Whether  menacmg 
Balaclava,  or  gathering  on  the  Old  City  Heights,  or 
still  marching  up  day  by  day  with  more  and  more 
troops  from  the  north,  all  the  enemy's  movements 
now  were  conducing  to  one  design, 

*  *  I  wiU  not  conceal  from  your  Grace  that  I  should  be  more  satifl- 
'fied  if  I  could  have  occupied  the  position  in  considerably  greater 
'strength.' — Despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  3d  November  1864. 
Lord  Baglan'a  determination  to  make  this  communication  official  (m- 
fitead  of  patting  the  words  into  a  private  letter)  was,  I  think,  significant. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

■ 

STATE   OF  -THE  SEBA8T0P0L  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  BEGINNINa 

OF  NOYEHBEB  1854. 


L 

If  the  forces  which  made  good  their  descent  on  the  C  HAP. 
Crimea  had  only  at  first  to  encoimter  the  governor  of  ^ — ^ — * 
an  outlying  province,  they  were  still,  after  all,  the  of^^ 
mvaders  of  a  mighty  empire,  well  able,  after  a  while,  cnmd^by 
tobringagreat  army  against  them;  and  when  they  gTiemy 
accepted  the  counsels  which  made  their  adventure 
drag  on  into  a  lengthened  campaign,  they  prepared 
for  themselves  a  day  of  conflict  with  the  gathered 
strength  of  the  Czar. 

That  day  was  now  close  at  hand.  Released  by  the 
diplomatic  errors  of  the  Allies^  and  by  the  consequent 
determination  of  Austria,  from  aU  warlike  tasks  in 
the  country  of  the  Danube,  the  enemy's  4th  Corps 
had  long  been  moving  round  from  the  neighbourhood 
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CHAP,  of  Odessa  to  reinforce  Prince   Mentschikoff  in  the 

I  . 

' — J — '  Crimea.     By  that  circuitous  land  route  which  the 

Russians  had  been  driven  to  use  since  they  lost  the 
command  of  the  Euxine,  the  distance  to  be  compassed 
was  great ;  but  the  marches  of  the  troops  had  been 
pressed  forward  with  extraordinary  vigour,  and  their 
progress,  it  seems,  was  much  quickened  by  causing 
numbers  of  men  to  be  carried  in  the  Ught  caxts  of 
Bainforoe-  the  couutry.     From  the  early  days  of  October,  bat- 
Bpatohed    talious  after  battalions  had  been  reaching  the  neigh- 
■ohikoff.     bourhood  of  Sebastopol.     On  the  evening  of  the  2d 
of  November,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  10th  and  the   11th   Divisions  successively 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sebastopol;  and 
by  Saturday  the  4th  of  November  the  reinforcements 
thus  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict  had  amounted 
strength    to  SO  large  a  number  that  the  effective  strength  of 

of  the  ,  , 

BnsBuuiB    the  troops  then  gathered  under  Prince  Mentschikoff, 

on  the  eve  .  c% 

of  Inker-    and  acting  as  land  forces  on  the  Sebastopol  theatre  of 


war,  must  be  computed  at  not  less  than  120,000. 


« 


*  General  de  Todleben  states  that  at  this  time  '  the  ^ec^re  strength 
'  of  the  Crimean  aimj  united  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Mentschikoff 
'  in  Sebastopol  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  sans  eonter  let  equi- 
'  pages  de  la  flotte,  reached  a  strength  of  100,000  men.' — *  Defense  de 
'  Sebastopol/  p.  437.  The  seamen  thus  left  to  be  added  to  the  100,000 
men  of  the  land  service  had  been  regularly  drilled  and  organised,  form- 
ing battalions  of  infantry  with  a  strength  (at  the  opening  of  the  siege)  of 
18,501  ;  the  marines  also  at  that  time  having  a  strength  of  2666,  and  the 
'local  companies'  a  strength  of  1950.  There  were,  moreover,  5000 
dockyard  labourers  amenable  to  military  discipline,  accustomed  to  work 
under  fire,  and  conducing,  of  course,  most  effectively  to  the  defence  of 
SebastopoL  The  seamen,  it  is  true,  sustained  serious  losses  between 
the  opening  of  the  siege  and  the  5th  of  November ;  but,  considering 
that  I  adopt  General  de  Todleben's  reckoning  of  the  land  forces  with- 
out dispute,  that  I  do  not  reckon  in  any  of  the  5000  dockyard  labourers, 
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IL 

In  the  armies  of  the  French  and  the  English,  as  CHAP, 
augmented  by  the  nmnber  of  sailors  and  marines  ^ — ^ 
withdrawn  from  their  fleets  for  land  service,  there  Aiiiea. 
was  an  effective  strength  of  about  65,000  combat- 
ants.*    Of  foot-soldiery  included  in  this  number,  the 
French  counted  31,000,t  whilst  the  effective  rank  and 
file  of  the  English  infantry  was  almost  exactiy  1 6,0004 
Greneral  Camirobert  and  Lord  Raglan  had  also  under 
their  orders,  the  one,  a  body  of  near  5000, §  and  the 
other  a  body  of  near  6000,  ||  Ottoman  soldiery.     These 
brave  men,  imder  the  leadership  of  a  few  gifted  In- 
dian officers,  might  have  proved  themselves  excellent 
troops ;  but  from  a  want  of  the  requisite  knowledge 
both  at  the  French  and  the  English  Headquarters,  the 
resource  had  been  neglected,   and,  notwithstanding 

and,  finallj,  that  I  leave  a  maigin  of  no  less  than  3117,  the  Bnssians, 
I  trust,  will  consicler  that  the  above  number  of  120,000  is  stated  with 
himess  and  moderation.  Some  of  the  seamen  were,  no  doubt,  on 
board  ships,  but  then  those  ships  weie  engaged,  so  to  speak,  in  land 
service,  and  that  of  the  most  effective  kind.  I  do  not  count  at  all  the 
8708  artillexymen  who  manned  the  coast  batteries,  because  they  were 
fltzictly  confined  to  that  duty  (see  '  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,'  voL  iii), 
and  may  be  considered  as  neutralised  by  the  Allied  fleets  against  which 
they  guarded  the  place. 

*  Effective  combatants  of  French  army,  including  their  landed  sea- 
men (Official  State  in  Atlas  de  la  Guerre),  .  .  40,100 
KngliRh  army  {'  Morning  State '  of  3d  November  1854),  22,343 
Kngliah  seamen  and  maxines  (about),     .           .  2,500 


t  31,453. 

Z  Vi2.,  15,992 ;  ' Morning  State'  of  4th  November  1854. 

§  4907.^At]aB  Quene  d'Qrient 

II  Lord  Raglan  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  28th  October  1854. 

VOL.  V.  C 


64,943 
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CHAP,  their  warlike  capacity,  it  would  be  illusory  to  reckon 
the  Turks,  in  unqualified  words,  as  components  of 
the  *  effective '  strength  now  possessed  by  the  Allies. 
For  the  moment  they  were  almost  as  useless  to  Can- 
robert  and  Lord  Baglan  as  a  diamond  is  to  a  man  who 
mistakes  it  for  a  worthless  pebble.* 

But  whether  reckoning  or  excluding  those  Turkish 
contingents,  the  Allies  were  numerically  inferior  to 
their  adversaries  by  several  tens  of  thousands.  So, 
the  world,  with  its  mighty  experience,  having  always 
held  it  most  certain  that  the  strength  of  those  who 
beleaguer  a  fortress  should  exceed  by  large  proportions 
the  strength  of  those  who  defend  it,  there  was  now 
an  almost  monstrous  inversion  of  what  ancient  maxims 
had  taught.    The  few  were  besieging  the  many. 


IIL 


Motive  for      Jf  only  &om  the  fact  that  the  Russians  now  had 

immediate 

action  on    this  great  ascendant  in  numbers,  it  was  to  be  inferred 

part  of  thf> 

Boasian     that  before  long  they  would  put  forth  their  strength ; 

army.        but,  moreover,  the  state  of  the  siege  operations  had 

at  length  become  such  as  to  impel  the  enemy  to  the 

*  The  TnrkiBih  troops  at  this  time  were  so  flerionsly  belieyed  to  be 
yaluelees  that  Lord  Baglan  refoaed  to  receive  more  of  them.  After 
mentioning  in  his  priyate  letter  of  28th  October  1854  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  that  Omar  Pasha  had  offered  him  the  garrison  of  Varna  as 
well  as  some  other  troops  from  Shumla,  he  adds :  '  I  declined  them 
*  before  I  received  your  letter.'  This  ill  opinion  of  their  quality  re- 
suited  in  great  measure  from  their  loss  of  the  redoubts  intrusted  to 
them  on  the  25th  of  October ;  but  with  respect  to  that,  see  ^  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea,'  voL  iv. 
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same  condnaion,  and  even  to  quicken  his  resolve;  CHAP, 
for  when  Colonel  de  Todleben  saw  that  the  French 
were  operating  against  the  Flagstaff  Bastion  by 
regular  approaches;,  with  an  apparent  intention  to 
force  at  that  point  the  Russian  line  of  defence,  he 
judged  that  ihey  had  entered  at  length  upon  a  right 
path  of  action,  and  that  they  must  surely  break  into 
the  Woric  unless  their  final  attack  could  be  averted 
by  an  effort  of  the  relieving  army.  The  progress  of 
that  and  the  other  siege-works  had  been  such  that  the 
time  for  an  assault  on  Sebastopol  now  appeared  to  be 
ripe ;  and  it  was  with  the  prospect  of  finally  arrang- 
ing their  plan  of  attack  before  another  day  should 
pass  by,  that  Greneral  Caurobert  and  Lord  Baglan, 
when  parting  firom  one  another  on  Saturday  the  4th 
of  November,  agreed  to  meet  on  the  morrow,*  That 
same  morrow,  however,  was  destined  to  be  seized  by 
an  adversary  who  well  understood  that,  to  intercept 
the  attack  by  a  battle,  he  needs  must  be  promptt 


IV. 


With  the  exception  of  the  troops  which  guarded  Podtionof 
the  headquarter  camps  and  the  two  French  ports  of  amies. 
supply,  the  infantry  forces  of  the  Allies  were  extended 
in  a  much-bending  line  which  rested  on  the  sea  near 

*  Lord  Baglan  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  private  letter,  8th  Nov.  1854. — 
At  the  xneetiiig,  Ganrobeit  was  to  Ixriiig  BLsot,  Forey,  and  Bosquet,  whilst 
Lord  Baglan  was  to  have  with  him  Buigoyne,  England,  and  Cathcart. 

t  *  Lea  forces  de  la  dtfense  an  4dme  bastion  [t. «.,  the  '  Flagstaff 
*  Bastian]  touchaient  k  lenr  agonie.*— -Todleben,  p.  435. 
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CHAP.  Streleska  Bay,  ran  parallel  with  the  bend  of  the 
— ^ — '  Sebastopol  defences  till  it  reached  the  Careenage 
Bavine,  then-— carried  all  at  once  towards  the  north 
— was  made  to  enfold  half  Mount  Inkerman  within  its 
network  of  pickets,  then  turned  back  again  south- 
ward along  the  crest  of  the  Sapoun^  Bidge,  held  on 
along  the  edge  of  the  topland  in  the  trace  of  the  re- 
entering angle  which  marks  the  pass  by  the  Col,  then 
descended  abruptly  from  the  Chersonese,  stretched 
eastward  in  front  of  Kadikoi,  and  ended  with  the 
defences  of  Balaclava. 
Their  left.  The  left  of  this  extended  line  was  formed  by  the 
three  divisions  of  the  French  siege  -  corps,  under 
General  Forey.  Of  those  three  powerful  bodies,  the 
one  lying  most  to  the  eastward  was  the  division  of 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  accordingly  that  was  a  force 
which  might  be  called  upon  for  service  in  the  open 
field  if,  in  aid  of  the  English  when  attacked  by  great 
numbers  at  their  extreme  right.  General  Canrobert 
should  consent  to  withdraw  troops  from  his  siege- 
corps.  By  the  route  it  would  have  to  take.  Prince 
Napoleon's  Division  lay  at  a  distance  of  about  six 
miles  from  the  '  Isthmus '  leading  to  Inkerman. 

Next  towards  the  right,  but  on  the  other  or  eastern 
side  of  the  man-of-war  harbour  ravine,  and  distributed 
across  three  successive  ridges,  there  lay  those  portions 
of  the  English  army — namely.  Sir  Bichard  England's 
Division,  Sir  George  Cathcart's  Division,  and  General 
Buller's  brigade — ^which  had  in  their  front  the  two 
systems  of  siege-works  called  Chapman's  and  Gor- 
don's Attacks. 
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The  daily  task  of  the  tax)op8  in  the  several  camps  C  HAP. 
of  (reneral  Forey,  Sir  Richard  England,  Sir  George  < — ^-— / 
Cathcarti  and  General  Bimer,  was  to  hdp  in  Ae  siege  ^gjrtai^ 
operations  and  maintain  the  defence  of  the  trenches,  troops. 
If  Lord  Raglan,  when  assailed  by  great  numbers, 
shonld  be  forced  to  call  up  his  siege-troops  to  aid 
the  defence  of  Mount  Inkerman,  the  distances  that  Thdrdia- 
must  be  traversed  in  order  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  con-  from 
flict  would  be  these :  by  Buller^s  troops,  about  a  mile  inkerauui. 
and  a  half;  by  Cathcart's,  about  two  miles  and  a 
half ;  by  Sir  Richard  England's,  about  three  miles. 

On  ground  to  the  right  of  Buller's  camp,  or  in  Codnng- 
other  words,  on  the  Victoria  Ridge,  General  Codnng-  g»de.   its 
ton  with  his  single  brigade  had  a  double  task  assigned  anddnties. 
to  him;  for  whilst  famishing  a  quota  of  men  for  Gor- 
don's *  Attack,'  he  was  not  divided  firom  the  enemy  by 
any  continuous  line  of  siege-works,  and  accordingly 
stood  charged  with  the  outpost  and  other  duties  that 
are  incident  to  war  in  the  Open.*    He  had  to  defend 
his  part  of  the  ground  against  any  attempted  invasion, 
and  we  shall  hear  of  a  Russian  despatch  which,  if  duly 
obeyed,  would  bring  upon  his  1200  men  an  attack  by 
fuU  20,000  ;t  but  in  the  event  of  an  enterprise  being 
directed  against  Mount  Inkerman,  General  Codriug- 
ton's  duty  was  simply  to  hold  fast  his  own  ridge 
without  attempting  to  cast  himself  into  the  thick  of 

*  The  light  Lancaater  batteiy  was,  no  doabt,  in  Codrington's  front, 
bat  it  had  been  nearly  dismantled,  having  now  only  one  gan  left 
in  it,  and  being  at  thia  time  fax  in  rear  of  Qoxdon*8  and  Chapman's 
foremost  trenches,  it  could  hardly  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  'siege- 
'  works.' 

t  For  Qeneral  Codxington's  strength,  see  Appendix,  No.  I. 
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CHAP,  the  fight  by  crossing  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 


I. 


ravine.* 


The  Naval  Brigade  under  Captain  Lushington  was 
engaged  in  the  siege-batteries,  bnt  the  reserve  of  the 
force  was  stationed  near  the  head  of  this  Victoria 
Ridge,  and  its  camp-guard  had  been  lately  supplied 
with  300  rifles. 

All  the  divisions  and  brigades  hitherto  spoken  of 
contributed  to  cany  on,  in  the  trenches,  the  attack 
against  the  lines  of  Sebastopol ;  whilst  the  primary 
task  of  the  troops  whose  positions  must  now  be 
shown  was  to  defend  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
Allies,  or  in  other  words  to  cover  the  siege. 


V. 

Dispod.  It  was  on  Mount  Inkerman  that  attack  was  to  be 

troops  most  surely  expected ;  and  the  force  so  posted  as  to 

•ovmd  be  having,  from  its  position,  the  more  immediate 

<*•  "««e.  charge  of  the  ground,  was  the  2d  English  Division. 

The  2d  This  Divisiou  (commanded  on  the  day  of  battle  by 

Divinon.  J  J 

General  Pennefather  t)  lay  camped  near  the  '  Isthmus ' 
which  joins  Mount  Inkerman  to  the  main  of  the  Cher- 
sonese upland,  but  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  all 
that  half  of  Mount  Inkerman  which  extended  to  the 
then  recognised  border  of  the  enemy's  dominion,  and 

*  The  two  brigades  commanded  leepectively  by  Codiington  and 
Btdler  oonstitated  the  Light  DiviBon,  of  which  Sir  Qeoige  Brown  was 
the  Chief. 

t  In  the  absence  of  Sir  Do  Lacy  Evans,  who  was  on  board  ship  soffer- 
ing  from  illness.  Sir  De  Lacy  found  strength  to  ride  np  and  be  present 
in  the  field  of  battle,  bat  without  resuming  the  command. 
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accordingly  threw  out  its  pickets  to  ground  which  CHAP, 
was  nearly  a  mile  in  advance  of  its  foremost  tents.  It  < — ^ — * 
had  a  strength  of  nearly  3000.* 

The  outpost  duty  had  been  so  arranged  that  fix)m 
a*  «t«r^t  rf  Codrmgton".  outing  wtch  in 
the  Careenage  Bavine,  the  chain  was  continued  by 
txoopsof  the  2d  Diviaion,  a^d  by  them  earned  east- 
ward  till  it  met  the  re-entering  line  of  pickets  which 
extending  &om  north  to  south  watched  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Tchemaya.  On  the  south  of  the  Isthmus 
that  re-entering  Une  was  prolonged  by  the  pickets 
of  the  Guards. 

The  Brigade  of  Guards  lay  camped  at  a  distance  The 
of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  2d 
Division,  and  was  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Major-General  Henry  Bentinck;  but  H.RH.  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  was  present  in  perscm  ^th  this  portion 
of  his  division.  The  Guards  performed  a  twofold 
duty ;  for  being  near  the  crests  of  the  Sapoun^  Ridge 
they  watched  the  approaches  of  the  Chersonese  from 
the  east,  and  were  also  charged  with  the  more  mo- 
mentous task  of  supporting  the  2d  Division  in  its 
resistance  to  attacks  from  the  north. 

Posted  thus  to  defend  the  Chersonese  at  its  most 
assailable  part,  the  2d  Division  and  the  Guards  had. 
to  furnish  and  maintain  on  the  watch  night  and  day 
as  many  as  fourteen  pickets,  each  consisting  of  an 
entire  company,  and  on  account  of  the  stress  put 
upon  them  by  this  heavy  amount  of  outpost  duty, 
had  been  lately  dispensed  from  the  additional  task 

«  S966,  aU  tdd.    See  Appendix,  Na  IL 
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CHAP,  of  supplying  working  parties  and  gaards  for  the 
' — • — '  trenchea* 

The  Having  its  extreme  left  at  a  distance  of  about  a 

Anny  of    mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  Guards,  with  the  steeps 

tion.         of  the  Sapoun^  Ridge  and  the  lines  of  circumvallation 

on  its  immediate  front,  and  extended  over  a  space  of 

about  two  miles  and  a  half  along  the  edge  of  the 

Chersonese  from  the  Woronzoff  road  to  the  Col,  there 

lay  the  main  part  of  the  French  *  Army  of  Observa- 

'  tion/  commanded  by  General  Bosquet    The  troops 

thus   camped    comprised  the    brigades  of   Greneral 

Espinasse,  General  d'Autemaire^and  General  Bourbaki. 

Bosquet's   Bosquct,  present  in  person  with  this  part  of  his  Corps 

SS^*^     d'Army,  was  charged  primarily  with  the  task  of  there 

defending  the  Chersonese  against  attacks  from  the  east; 

and  accordingly,  when  put  upon  the  alert,  he  used  to 

draw  up  his  troops  in  a  line  of  columns  extending  along 

the  crest  with  their  front  to  the  plain  of  Balaclava. 

*  Before  this  change,  the  doable  exigencies  of  outpost  duty  and  duty 
in  the  trenches  had  absorbed  so  laige  a  proportion  of  the  troops  that 
there  were  times  in  the  day  when  the  number  of  men  left  in  camp  was 
most  perilonslj  smalL  Sir  De  Lacj  Evans,  writing,  I  suppose,  at  one 
of  those  hours  when  the  working  parties,  and  both  the  reliefs  and  the 
old  pickets,  were  absent  on  duty,  said :  '  I  have  but  000  men  on  this 
'  front  position.  The  troops  are  completelj  worn  out  with  fatigue. 
'  This  is  most  serious.'  And  so  earlj  as  the  25th  of  October  Sir  G^ige 
Brown  had  even  reported  '  that  at  daylight,  instead  of  having  any  one 
<  in  camp  for  the  defence  of  the  position,  we  (the  light  Division)  shaU 
^  be  short  of  troops  to  relieve  pickets.'  These  letters  are  quoted  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  at  a  page  immediately  preceding 
its  mention  of  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  p.  47 ;  but,  as  respects  the  Guards 
and  the  2d  Division,  the  double  stress  did  not  really  continue  to  so  late 
a  period  as  might  be  thence  infetred.  I  must  own  that  the  information 
before  me  does  not  enable  me  to  see  how  the  reduction  of  the  strength 
left  in  camp  could  have  ever  reached  the  extreme  points  stated  by  Evans 
and  Brown ;  but  I  suppose  they  could  have  explained  their  meaning. 


1 
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His  extreme  left;,  however,  was  scarce  more  than  CHAP, 
two  miles  from  the  camp  of  our  2d  Division ;  and  « — ^ — ' 
therefore,  if  he  should  be  freed  from  all  care  for  the  ^ons^" 
safety  of  the  gromid  in  his  front,  he  might  soon  bring  ^^^  ^ 
to  succour  the  English  a  battalion  or  two  to  begin  "*«^*  ^ 
with,  and  go  on  hj  degrees  reinforcing  them  until  **^'"?Ii^ 
he  should  have  fetched  his  last  man  from  ground  ^^^ 
nearly  five  miles  distant.  man. 

Next  to  Bosquet,  but  on  the  southern  side  of  the  camo- 
Col,  there  was  the  entrenched  camp  of  Canrobert's  Turkish 
Turkish  auxiliaries,  who,  posted  on  high  commanding  *^       ^ 
ground   overlooking    the  road,   contributed  to  the 
defence  of  the  Pass.* 

The  troops  hitherto  spoken  of  lay  all  on  the  top- 
lands  of  the  Chersonese ;  but,  as  we  saw,  it  had  been 
judged  necessary  to  retain  Balaclava;  and  accord- 
ingly, after  passing  the  heights  occupied  by  the 
Turkish  auxiliaries,  the  line  which  would  trace  the 
direction  of  the  whole  encampment  must  descend  all 
at  once  in  an  easterly  direction  to  lower  ground  near 
EadikoL  There,  close  overlooking  the  road  by  the 
Col,  and  fronting  straight  across  it,  there  lay  the 
brigade  of  (Jeneral  Vinoy.t    Lastly,  and  on  the  ex-  Vmoy's 

«^  if  brigade. 

treme  right  rear  of  the  whole  encampment,  there 
were  the  lines  of  Balaclava  defended  by  Sir  Colin 

*  His  brigade  (the  2d  brigade  of  the  Ist  or  Bouafs  Division)  was  a 
pait  of  the  force  coastitutisg  Bosquet's  Corps  d'Army. 

t  The  Tarldsh  auxiliaries  placed  at  Lord  Raglan's  disposition  were 
not  suffered  to  take  part  as  combatants,  but  some  of  these  brave  men 
wete  employed  in  a  service  not  less  perilous — namely,  that  of  bringing 
npammnnition  to  our  people  fighting  in  front,  and  they  devoted  them- 
idvea  to  this  task  with  unsparing  valour. 
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CHAP.  Campbell  with  his  Highland  Brigade^  with  a  part  of 
^ — . — *  the  2d  Sifle  battalion,  with  a  body  of  Royal  Marines, 
with  a  number  of  sailors,  and  besides^  some  conval- 
escents  and  others  detached  from  various  regiments. 
Duties  de-      Both  Oeueral  Vinoy's  brigade  and  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
apon%     bell's  Highlanders  fulfilled  a  double  purpose ;  for  they 
CMupbeU    Bot  only  covered  Balaclava,  but  were  so  placed  that 
•n    moy.  ^^^  ^ould  be  ready  to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  any 
Bussian  force  attempting  to  gain  the  Chersonese  by 
forcing  the  Pass  at  the  CoL    These,  however,  were 
all  the  services  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  common 
cause  by  Yinoy  and  CampbelL      They  could   not 
abandon  the  defence  of  Balaclava  and  the  approaches 
of  the  Col  to  aid  their  comrades  on  the  north-east 
of  the  Chersonese. 
Position         The  main  part  of  the  Allied  cavalry  lay  camped 
AUied       near  the    English   Headquarters,  but   the   remains 
cavaiiy.     ^^  l^ord  Cardigan's  brigade  were  on  the  Sapoun^ 
Ridge  and  not  fax  from  the  windmill  which  used  to 
stand  in  those  days  a  little  to  the  south  of  Mount 
Inkerman.     Both  the  French  and  the  English  Head* 
quarters  remained  where  they  first  were  established. 
The  want       Thus  the  troops  lay  drawn  out  in  a  chain  which, 
lectoS^  *  with  all  its  manifold  bends,  was  not  far  from  20  miles 
infant     loug ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  with  accuracy  that 
the  Allies  defending  the  Chersonese  had  any  reserves 
of  infantry ;  for  their  battalions  all  ranged  out  in  front 
along  the  circumference  of  the  occupied  ground,  and 
it  was  only  by  stripping  some  part  of  their  line  that 
they  could  reinforce  any  other  part     They  were  all, 
so  to  speak,  at  the  outposts. 
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Troops  thus  planted  may  be  detained  for  hours  CHAP, 
together  in  a  wrong  part  of  the  battle-field  by  an  ^ — . — ' 
enemy  who  chooses  to  threaten  them;  and  at  last, 
when  they  see  through  his  feints,  it  is  only  by  lateral 
movements  (which  may  be  lengthy  and  even  pre- 
carious) that  they  can  hope  to  transfer  themselves  to 
the  real  seat  of  danger.  It  is  evident  that  a  rein- 
forcing power  which  has  to  be  exerted  under  such 
conditions  must  always  differ  widely  from  that  which 
belongs  to  a  weU-placed  reserve. 

Against  all  attacks  on  the  Chersonese  from  the  plain 
of  Balaclava^  the  ground,  very  strong  by  nature, 
had  been  made  altogether  secure  by  sufficient  works 
of  defence  and  the  presence  of  superabundant  forces.'^ 
Elsewhere,  the  positions  of  the  Allies  had  weak  points^ 
and  especially  it  was  possible  that  a  formidable  attack 
might  be  ventured  upon  the  north-eastern  angle  of 
the  Chersonese.   There,  indeed,  the  danger  was  great. 

From  Lord  Baglan's  exceeding  eagerness  to  press  Cmmm- 
the  siege  with  the  very  utmost  of  his  meaner  and  nnder 
from  the  opinion  which   led  General  Canrobert  to  ^ede- 
accumulate  troops  along  the  eastern  crests,  it  resulted  Momit  in- 
that  there  was  a  cruel  impoverishment  of  the  resources  ^^^^  in 
with  which  the  English  were  left  to  defend  Mount  ^^^j^ 
Inkeiman.     Canrobert   evidently  placed  an   extra-  ^^^^ 
(HrdLaary    reliance   upon    the    English    troops,   and 
especially,  it  is  believed,  upon  the  *  boimets  de  poil ' 
—for  so,  and  in  tones  of  an  almost  affectionate 
enthusiasm,  he  used  to  call  the  Guards ;  but,  suppos- 

*  Both  Sir  John  Bcurgoyiie  and  General  de  Todleben  considered  the 
porition  impr^nable  on  that  aide. 


men. 
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CHAP,  ing  that  he  knew  the  scant  numbers  of  Pennefather 
and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  of  the  English 
reinforcements  that  could  be  spared  from  other 
quarters^  it  must  be  owned  that  he  carried  this 
trustfulness  to  an  almost  extravagant  length.* 


VL 


Lord  Rag-      For  somc  time  the  French  ^d  the  English  com- 

lan'sperT  " 

coptdon  of  manders  had  been  receiving  continuous  though  imper- 
tiona  of  fcct  intelligence  of  the  reinforcements  poured  into  the 
the  3d  of  Crimea ;  and  so  early  as  two  days  before  the  battle^ 
ber.  '  Lord  Baglan  apparently  believed  that  the  positions  of 
the  Allies  were  in  peril  As  we  saw,  after  the  action 
of  the  25th  of  October  he  had  reluctantly  weakened  his 
too  scanty  resources  on  the  Chersonese,  for  the  purpose 
of  reinforcing  the  troops  which  guarded  his  port  of 
supply ;  and  the  still  retained  strength  of  the  Russians 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tchorgoun  had  ever  since 
forced  him  to  continue  this  dangerous  severance  with- 
out making  him  sure  after  all  that  Balaclava  might 
not  be  the  subject  of  a  formidable  attack,  but  also, 
as  he  well  understood,  the  blow  might  perhaps  be 
deUvered  upon  Hie  Inkerman  ridge,  and  in  that  case 
would  fall,  to  begin  with,  upon  the  few  weak  bat- 
talions of  his  2d  Division.  Yet,  despite  the  ex- 
treme insufficiency  of  the  force  with  which  he  was 

*  That  in  spite  of  Lord  Raglan's  instances  Canrobert  had  hitherto 
withheld  all  aid  from  the  endangered  position  of  the  English,  see  Lord 
Baglan's  letter  of  the  3d  November,  quoted  ^^o^fy  p.  46. 
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defending  the  Chersonese  at  its  accessible  part,  he  CHAP, 
could  obtain  no  firesh  aid  from  the  FrencL  His 
troops,  he  wrote,  were  well  posted,  but  then  there 
were  '  not  enough  of  them,'  and  '  General  Canrobert,' 
he  continued,  'assures  me  that  he  cannot  give  me 
'  any  further  assistance  until  the  French  troops  arrive 
'  from  Greece.  When  that  will  be  I  don't  know.'  * 
He,  however,  spoke  buoyantly  of  the  task  before  him ; 
for  after  showing  the  nature  and  the  variety  of  the 
perils  which  threatened  his  scanty  forces,  he  added 
one  of  those  sentences  which — ^more  by  their  cheerful 
and  firm-hearted  tone  than  by  any  actual  statement 
of  fact — tended  strongly,  when  coming  from  him,  to 
allay  .the  cares  of  a  Minister:  'Thus  we  have  plenty 
'  to  think  of — ^it  is  so  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle— *  and  all  I  can  say  is,  we  will  do  our  best't 


VIL 


But  although  General  Canrobert  and  Lord  Raglan  Anxiety 
had  learned  a  part  of  the  truth,  the  full  extent  of  the  land  uid 
great  reinforcements  obtained  by  Prince  Mentschikoff       ^' 
remained  still  unknown  in  the  Allied  armies^  and  it 
was  not  80  much  on  their  camps  but  rather  upon  their 
distant  homes,  where  every  mail  from  the  Levant  was 
awaited  with  longing  and  dread,  that  the  coming  at- 
tack threw  its  shallow.     Designs  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overwhelming  the  invaders  had  been  weighed, 

*  Prirate  letter  to  Dake  of  Kewcaatle,  3d  November  1854. 
t  Letter  of  3d  November  1854. 
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CHAP,  at  the  leasts  if  not  dictated  in  the  Russian  capital 
under  the  personal  directions  or  approval  of  the  Czar, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  intelligence  of 
the  meditated  blow  should  filter  through  central 
Europe  (where  the  Powers  were  all  of  them  neutral) 
and  penetrate  into  England  and  France.  In  some 
instances,  the  relatives  of  officers  serving  in  the  Crimea 
were  forewarned,  by  dear  Russian  friends  whom  even 
the  war  had  not  alienated,  of  an  impending  attack 
which  was  to  be  deUvered,  they  said,  with  such  over- 
powering  number.  «  to  i»iL  the  deet^etion  or 
capture  of  the  whole  Allied  army ;  and  the  dread  of 
having  to  hear  that  some  great  disaster  had  come  was 
increased  by  a  piece  of  information — ^then  painfully 
interesting— which  Diplomacy  had  found  means  to 
acquire.  A  paper  purporting  to  be  the  copy  of  a  let- 
ter addressed  by  Prince  Mentschikoflf  in  cipher  to  the 
Grovemor  of  Warsaw,  for  transmission  by  him  to  the 
Czar,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  am- 
bassadors.    It  ran  thus  : — 

'  Chancery  of  Warsaw.  Report  addressed  by  Prince  Mentschikoff  to 
'  Prince  Paskiewitz.  Despatch,  deciphered  19/31  Oct.,  in  the 
<  evening. 

'  The  enemy  no  longer  dares  to  stir  out  of  his  lines. 
^  We  never  cease  to  harass  him  and  kill  some  of  his 
'  meiL  Our  squadrons  make  frequent  battues  and 
*  attacks.  The  enemy  throws  some  shells  at  them, 
'  but  his  cavalry  dares  not  risk  itself  beyond  the  range 
'  of  the  batteries.  The  army  is  filled  with  enthusiasm. 
'  Greneral  Liprandi,  whose  coolness  and  resolution  I 
'  cannot  sufficiently  praise,  has  caused  to  be  thrown 
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*  up  some  anned  works  (strong  redoubts)  on  the  right  CHAP. 
'  Qsjok  of  the  enemy,  and  he  threatens  the  enemy  in 
'  rear.  The  enemy  cannot  effect  his  retreat  without 
<  exposing  himself  to  immense  losses.  If  the  weather 
'  ahould  fiftTour  us,  nothing  can  save  him  from  a  com- 
'  plete  disaster.  Future  times»  I  am  confident^  will 
'  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  exemplary  chastise- 
'  ment  inflicted  upon  the  presumption  of  the  Allies. 
^  When  our  beloved  Orand-Dukes  shall  be  here^I  shall 

*  be  able  to  give  up  to  them  intact  the  precious  de- 
'  posit  which  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  has  placed 
'inmyhanda    Sebastopol  remains  oiua 

'  Heaven  visibly  protects  Holy  Russia. 

'  Have  the  kindness,  Prince,  to  bring  this  to  tlie 
'  knowledge  of  our  august  Sovereign  for  the  great 
'satisfaction  of  his  magnanimous  heart'* 

*  The  authentiGity  of  this  paper  was  not,  I  think,  mnch  donbted  by 
fhoie  to  whom  it  became  known.  Upon  seeing  it  the  French  Emperor 
ordered  the  immfidiate  preparation  of  80,000  troops  more  ;  bat  by  that 
time— though  France  and  Eng^d  did  not  qnite  know  of  it — ^the  great 
Wttle  had  been  fought 
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CHAPTER   II. 


DISPOSITIONS  FOB  Jl  GENERAL  ENGAGEMENT. 


L 

CHAP.  The  Inkerman  Sunday  perhaps  may  be  said  to  owe 
-  /  '  all  its  renown  to  the  fight  which  raged  many  hours 
^ict  of  ^^  ^^®  chosen  comer  of  ground ;  but  the  enemy's 
^^^^-  front  of  battle,  that  day,  was  several  miles  greater 
as  a  gene-  tjjan  any  that  Mount  Inkerman  alone  could  aflford 

ralaotioxi.  ''      ^ 

him,  and  his  measures  along  the  whole  line  were  so 
well  knit  together  by  a  single,  all-goveming  purpose, 
that  the  aggregate  of  the  strife  they  provoked  ac- 
quired distinct  unity,  and  constituted  a  general  ac- 
tion.   To  all  the  other  operations  of  the  day  the  fight 
on  Mount  Inkerman  bore  indeed  huge  proportions, 
but  stm,  after  all,  though  immensely  predominating, 
it  was  only  a  part  of  the  battle. 
Dispoet.         On  the  eve  of  the  action,  the  seamen  and  the  land 
^Ss^n  ®  forces  under  General  Moller  formed  still  as  before  the 
onthe  eve  established  garrison  of  Sebastopol,  but  General  Soimon- 
1^^       off  with  the  whole  of  his  column  lay  also,  that  night, 
within  the  lines  of  the  fortress.   The  column  of  General 
Pauloff  was  beyond  the  Tchemaya  encamped  on  the 


i^^ill    I   ^^^^i^^^i* 
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Old  City  Heights ;  and  there  too,  though  not  yet  com-  CHAP, 
manding,  General  Dannenberg  was  present  in  person.*  ^^^ 
With  a  corps,  which  included  the  troops  commanded 
before  by  liprandi,  Prince  Gortchakoff  was  in  the 
plain  of  Balaclava,  and  had    his  headquarters    at 
Tchorgoun. 

So  lay  all  these  forces  at  midnight ;  but  two  hours  The 
later,  a  movement  of  troops  would  begin ;  and  at  day-  ^!Lted 
break,  the  Russian  army  was  to  be  in  its  ordained  ba^e^  ' 
line  of  battle. 

On  the  extreme  left  of  this  line,  Prince  Gortcha- 
koflTs  corps -a  force  numbering  about  22,000  in 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  with  no  less  than  88  gunst 
— was  to  be  facing  towards  the  west,  upon  a  front 
which,  beginning  at  a  point  nearly  midway  between 
Eadikoi  and  Kamara,  and  crossing  the  plain  of  Bala- 
clava as  well  as  the  Fedioukine  Heights,  would  ter- 
minate on  the  banks  of  the  Tchemaya,  and  not  far 
from  the  Inkerman  ruina 

At  some  distance  from  Prince  Gortchakoffs  right, 
and  fronting    towards  the  south  and    south-east, 

*  The  Old  City  Heights  (caUed  by  Russians  the  Inkennan  Heights) 
are  on  the  south-west  of  the  Mackenzie  feunn,  and  overhang  the  ruins  of 
InkennaiL 

t  This  force,  thoikgh  somewhat  dimimshed,  was  for  the  most  part 
the  same  as  that  commanded  by  Liprandi  at  the  battle  of  Balaclava. 
The  *  State '  of  the  middle  of  October — and  none  later,  it  seems,  was  made 
out — showed  a  strength  of  22,444  cavalry  and  infantry ;  but  General 
Todleben  ('  Defense  de  SebastopoV  p.  449)  considers  that  the  number 
represented  in  the  middle  of  October  by  22,444  was  reduced  by  the  5th 
of  November  to  little  more  than  20,000 ;  he,  however,  omits  to  reckon 
the  artillerymen  serving  no  less  than  88  guns,  and  therefore  the  num- 
ber stated  in  the  text  would  appear  to  be  fully  warranted.  See  Appen- 
dix, Na  ni. 

VOL.  V.  D 
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CHAP.  General  Dannenberg,  (then  acceding  to  a  command 
^^  which  would  place  under  him  both  Pauloff  and 
Soimonoff)»  was  to  be  on  Mount  Inkerman  with  no 
less  than  40,000  men  and  135  guns,  supported,  when- 
ever possible,  by  a  fire  from  two  ships  in  the  road- 
stead.* By  means  of  troops  moving  or  stationed 
between  his  right  flank  and  the  Viaduct  he  would 
touch  the  Karabel  Faubourg. 

So  far,  the  intended  array  of  62,000  men  was  to 
be  furnished  exclusively  by  troops  of  the  Bussian  field- 
army  ;  but  Prince  Mentschikoff's  entire  line  of  battle 
did  not  end  at  that  point  near  the  faubourg  to  which 
we  have  hitherto  traced  it ;  for  his  powerful  force  still 
collected  within  the  lines  of  Sebastopol  would  not  only 
touch  by  its  left  the  right  rear  of  Dannenberg's  troops, 
but  also  act  under  orders  which  assigned  it  for  the  day 
distinctly  aggressive  tasks  instead  of  mere  garrison 
duties,  and  linked  it  to  the  army  outside  by  the  bond 
of  a  common  purpose.  So  regarded.  General  Moller 
(who  commanded  in  the  place)  would  be  adding  to 
the  62,000  men  under  Gortchakoff  and  Dannenberg 

*  NumbeiB  as  given  by  Qeneral  Todleben,  p.  446,  447 — 

/  Soimonoff,  infantiy,     .        18,829 
Qenezal  Dannenberg  <  —^  Cossacks,      .  100 

I  Pauloff,  infeoitiy,         .        15,806 


34,736 


Add  4th  battalion  of  Sappers  (see  Todleben, 

p.  469),  say  ....  760 

Artillerymen  for  135  guns,  including  54 
guns  of  position  and  81  pieces  of  light 
artiUery,  at  an  average  of  36  men  for 
each  gun,  ....  4,725 

40,210 


1 
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the  whole  power  of  the  garrison,  thus  bringing  the  C  HAP. 
united  array  to  a  strength  of  fiill  100,000,  and  ex- 
tending the  front  of  battle  to  a  length  of  about  twelve 
milea* 

If  at  first  it  seem  strange  that  the  garrison  of  a 
beleaguered  fortress  should  be  made  to  form  part  of  a 
line  of  battle  and  have  to  combat  accordingly  along- 
side of  the  relieving  army,  it  will  be  remembered  in 
the  next  moment  that  the  Allies  were  the  original  in- 
novators, and  that  by  undertaking  to  besiege  Sebas- 
topol  without  having  means  to  invest  it  they  made 
the  anomaly  possibla 

With  a  view  to  the  approaching  engagement, 
Prince  MentschikoflTs  headquarters  were  established 
near  the  ruins  of  Inkerman. 


IL 


The  Russians  took  the  precaution  of  leaving  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  men  to  watch  the 
road  from  Baktchi  Serai,t  and  they  kept  a  small 
force  on  the  Sevemaya  or  North  Side;  whilst  the 

•  In  patting  the  above  force  at  'foil  100,000'  I  believe  that  I  hare 
kept  a  good  way  within  bonnda  ;  for,  there  being  only  a  small  number 
of  men  on  the  north  ade^  and  only  3862  on  the  Baktchi  Sexai  road,  it 
is  diffienlt  to  see  how  any  deduction  mnch  ezeeeding  10,000  could  fairly 
be  made  firom  the  190,000 :  and  under  that  aspect  the  Bossian  force 
arrayed  for  the  general  engagement  wonld  be  110,000 — i.6.,  10,000 
more  than  I  have  stated  it  Even  the  excepted  forces  were,  in  a  sense, 
taking  part ;  and  considering  how  easily  and  rapidly  the  enemy  moved 
troopa  across  the  roadstead,  I  should  hardly  have  ezred  if  I  had 
xeckoned  in  as  reserves  all  the  troops  on  the  north  side. 

1 3868  of  infantry,  with  36  guns.— Todleben,  p.  4fi0. 
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CHAP.  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  employed  a  number  of 
.,.  V  *  troops  in  guarding  their  ports  of  supply ;  but  these 
Th^nume-  detached  bodies,  whether  Russian,  or  English,  or 
s^gti^  French,  were  not  so  sundered  from  the  main  armies 
contend-     j^y  either  distance  or  purpose  that  they  might  not 

ingannies.      •'  s:      z  •/  o 

by  possibility  take  part  in  the  day's  strife;  and 
speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  two  hosts  would  be  confronting 
one  another  with  the  whole  effectiye  strength  of 
the  forces  then  engaged  in  land  seryice  upon  the 
Sebastopol  theatre  of  war.  The  Anglo-French 
army  of  65,000  men  with  11,000  Turkish  auxiliaries 
was  to  encounter  an  enemy  whose  forces  numbered 
120,000* 

But  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  actiyely  upon  the  issue  of  the 
approaching  conflict  brings  to  light  a  yet  greater  dis- 
parity. The  opposing  armies  were  both  of  them 
hampered  with  duties  which  confined  a  great  part  of 
their  respectiye  forces  to  particular  tracts  of  ground ; 
for  the  Russians  were  obliged  to  keep  manned  the  whole 
southern  front  of  their  fortress,  and  the  Allies,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  under  the  necessity  of  not  only  guard- 
ing their  trenches  and  their  ports  of  supply,  but  also 
— and  in  pure  self-defence — ^the  whole  of  that  Cher- 
sonese topland,  on  which  their  main  strength  lay 
encamped.  The  Sebastopol  lines  of  defence  had  a 
front  of  nearly  four  miles ;  but  the  belt  of  ground 
along  which  the  Allies  were  compelled  to  stand 
tethered  had  a  very  much  greater  extent      There 

*  As  Bhown  anU^  p.  32. 
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« 

indeed  was  no  part  of  their  line — ^a  line  nearly  twenty  CHAP, 
miles  long — ^which  they  could  well  leave  unguarded ;  ^ — ^^^ 
and  accordingly  the  chain  thus  distended  was  of  very 
necessity  weak,  but  especially  so  at  one  place,  for  the 
infantry  defending  Mount  Inkerman — and  this  was 
ground  vitally  precious — had  a  strength  of  only 
3000.* 

From  this  state  of  things  it  results  that  the  apt- 
est  computation  of  numbers  would  be  one  that  can 
answer  two  questions :  1st,  '  With  how  many  men 
'  could  the  Russians  afford  to  make  their  attacks  ? '  2d, 

*  What  amount  of  reinforcing  power  could  the  Allies 

*  exert  to  support  a  threatened  part  of  their  line  ? ' 

To  the  first  question  a  perfectly  complete  answer  The  num* 
would  be  hardly  possible,  but  this  at  least  can  be  enemy 
said:   The  enemy  proved  that  he  could  bring  for-  spiffefor 
ward  to  fight  aggressively  in  the  Open,  forces  num-  pj^l^T, 
bering  altogether  68,000  men,  with  235  guns.t     • 

« 

As  regards  the  second  question,  we  shall  see  the  Allies 

*  The  strength  of  the  2d  Division  was  2956 ;  and  the  presence  of 
30  men  of  the  Guards,  under  Captain  Qoodlake,  raised  the  force  on 
Mount  Inkerman  to  2986. 

Men.  Gims. 

t  Soimonoff  and  Pauloff,  .  .        40,210  135 

Gortchakoff  (see  note,  ante,  p.  49),    .        22,444  88 

62,654  223 

Timoviefl;  first  and  last,         .  .         5,325  12 


67,979  235 

In  addition  to  aU  these,  there  was  the  above-mentioned  force  (see 
note,  anU^  p.  51)  uf  3862  men,  with  36  guns,  which,  though  not  charged 
with  aggressive  duties,  was  operating  in  the  Open ;  so  that  out  of  the 
whole  120,000  men  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  detain  for  defensive 
purposes,  within  or  about  Sebastopol,  any  more,  at  the  very  most,  than 
48,159. 
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CHAP,  placed  in  straits  which  oblige  them  to  put  forth  to  the 
utmost  their  reinforcing  power,  and  at  the  same  time 


Amount  of 
reiiiforc- 
ing  power 
poasesBed 
oy  the 
Alliee. 


SO  favoured  by  the  enemy^s  mismanagement  that,  with 
hardly  any  hindrance  from  him,  they  remain  free  to 
march  as  they  choose  along  the  main  part  of  their  line ; 
yet  withal^  it  will  appear  that,  when  the  3000  men 
guarding  their  weak  point  are  beset  by  40,000  assail- 
ants, the  fresh  troops  they  bring  up  by  degrees  and 
in  the  course  of  five  hours  number  only  14,200,  with 
50  guns;*  and  —  because  of  the  losses  too  surely 
sustained  in  the  interval — ^we  may  have .  to  see  them 
fighting  for  their  very  existence  with  infantry  forces 
increasing  from  only  3000  at  first  to  less  than  13,000 
at  the  lastt 

*  Under  the  greatest  stress  short  of  defeat  that  could  weU  be  put 

upon  them  we  shall  &Dd  the  TCngliah  able  to  move  to  the  aid  of  the  2d 

Division  the  foUowing  infantiy  and  caTalzy  : — 

TheOnards,  ..... 

Light  Division,  troops  moved  to  Mount  Inkennan, 

3d  Division,  do.  do., 

Do.,  do.  Victoria  Ridge, 

4th  Division,  do.  Mount  Inkeinian, 

Cavalry,  under  Lord  Geoige  Paget,  . 

Total  English  reinforcements  horse  and  foot, ) 
with  besides  26  guns,       .  .  . ) 

French  infantry  brought  up  and  engaged  on 

Mount  Inkerman,    .  . 

Cavalry,  do.,  700 

French  infantiy  brought  up  later  and  not) 

actively  engaged,     .  ...  .  ) 

Total  French  reinforcements  of  horse  ) 

and  foot,  besides  24  guns,     •  . ) 

Total  English  and  French  reinforcements  of  horse  )   ^^  ^iq 
and  foot,  with  besides  50  guns,      .  .  .  }       ' 

t  See  in  Appendix  the  components  of  the  French  and  English  forces 
present  on  Moimt  Inkerman,  from  which  it  results  that  the  English 
had  there  first  and  last  7464  infantiy,  and  the  French,  8219,  of  whom 


1331 
649 
281 
619 

2217 
200 

5297 


"! 


3575 


4644 


8919 
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Of  course,  the  alaxming  predicament  in  which  the  CHAP. 
Allies  had  thus  placed  themselves  was  one  which 
mainly  resulted  from  the  disproportion  long  existing, 
and  now  immensely  increased,  between  their  huge 
task  and  their  numbers;  but  in  part  it  was  owing  to 
a  faulty  disposition  of  their  troops.  By  causing  an 
undue  determination  of  strength  towards  the  circum- 
ference of  the  position  General  Canrobert  exposed 
both  the  French  and  the  English  forces  to  the  contin- 
gency of  being  thus  heavUy  overmatched  in  numbers, 
Ld  of  being  oyennotohel  not  merdy  for  .  brief 
period,  but  during  a  long  succession  of  hours,  which 
might  include  the  crisis  of  a  battle,  and  the  fate  of 
the  Invaders.  Enamoured  of  the  commanding  posi- 
tion aflForded  by  the  Sapoun^  Heights,  he  seemed  to 
forget  that  the  stronger  the  ground  the  less  was 
there  need  for  loading  it  with  troops;  and  instead 
of  merely  watching  and  guarding  this  part  of  his 
extended  border-land  by  the  ordinary  means,  he  strove 
to  hold  it  fast  by  the  bodily  presence  of  so  many 
thousands  of  men  as  to  leave  himself  without  any 
reserve  of  infantry  with  which  to  act  fix)m  a  centre. 

3575  were  actively  engaged.  A  letter  now  open  before  me,  when 
compared  with  the  above  number  of  7464,  gives  an  interesting  proof  of 
Lord  Raglan's  mastery  in  questions  of  what  may  be  called  military 
bmineas.  Writing  nearly  a  fortnight  before  the  battle,  he  was  able  to 
give  the  Home  Government  an  admirably  close  estimate  of  the  nnmbers 
with  which  he  could  fight  such  a  battle  as  the  battle  of  Inkerman. 
'When  these  [the  infantxy  effectives]  have  famished  the  guards  and 
'  working  parties  for  the  trenches,  there  remain  in  camp  available  for  the 
'  support  of  those  in  advance  in  case  of  a  sortie,  and  for  the  maintenance 
*  of  our  position,  which  it  cutaUable  on  our  extreme  right  and  right  rear, 
'  something  under  8000  men.' — Private  letter  of  Lord  Baglan  to  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Oct.  23, 1864. 
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III. 

The  In  order  to  make  a  full  use  of  the  tempting 

enemy's  ,  ,  ••        o 

plan.  occasion  thus  offered  him,  the  enemy  constructed  a 
plan  which,  in  one  at  least  of  its  contrivances,  dis- 
closed the  skill  of  the  framer. 

He  convinced  himself  that  no  project  for  forcing 
the  steeps  of  the  Chersonese  from  the  east  could 
present  a  fair  chance  of  success,  and,  again,  that  an 
attack  upon  the  Sebastopol  front  of  the  Allies  would 
be  probably  baffled  by  their  trenches  and  the  power 
of  their  heavy  siege -guns.  What  remained  was 
either  to  assail  the  French  at  their  extreme  left 
near  Streleska  Bay,  or  else  make  an  assault  on  our 
people  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Chersonese ; 
and  (by  reason  of  the  exceeding  scantiness  of 
the  English  force  defending  that  last  part  of  the 
ground)  it  was  determined  that  the  blow  should 
there  fall.* 

The  first  and  most  weighty  attack  on  this  part  of 
the  Chewonese  was  to  be  by  its  northern  approaches ; 
and,  as  ultimately  ordained — whether  with  or  with- 
out due  authority — ^the  blow  was  to  be  levelled  at 
Mount  Inkerman  only  with  a  weight  of  40,000 
men. 

But  along  his  whole  front  of  twelve  miles  the 
enemy's  forces  were  ordered  to  take  their  share  in 
the  action.      Thus  from  the  westernmost  angle  of 

*  Todleben:  'Although  the  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  this 
'  position  a  strong  one  in  itself,  it  was  to  be  considered  that  the  number 
<  of  English  troops  which  occupied  it  was  very  weak,' — p.  443. 
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Sebastopol  a  part  of  the  garrison  was  to  make  a  CHAP, 
powerful  sortie  against  the  French  left  with  the  hope 
of  preventing  Canrobert  from  drawing  his  strength 
towards  the  seat  of  the  real  attack.  The  rest  of  the 
garrison  was  enjoined  to  devote  itself  to  the  objects 
of  the  battle  as  distinguished  from  all  other  tasks. 
Its  troops  were  to  disregard  the  fire  of  the  siege-guns, 
to  exert  their  artillery  powers  against  any  columns  of 
infantry  which  might  come  within  range,  and  finally, 
if  eoXio.  .houil  be  ob«rved  in  the  French  i 
the  English  batteries,  to  move  out  in  force,  and  seize 
them.^  Next,  stiU  foUowing  the  enem/s  line  of 
battle  from  west  to  east,  we  come  to  the  part  of  the 
plan  which  provided  for  an  attack  on  Mount  Inker- 
man.  Soimonofi;  issuing  from  the  Karabel  Faubourg, 
and  Pauloff  coming  up  from  the  bridge  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tchemaya,  were  to  ascend  the  northern  steeps 
of  Mount  Inkerman ;  and  Dannenberg,  then  taking 
command  of  the  40,000  men  thus  assembled  from  the 
east  and  the  west,  was  to  carry  all  before  him  in 
that  part  of  the  Chersonese,  overwhelming  at  once 
the  3000  men  under  Fennefather,  but  pushing  his 
ascendant  yet  further  in  a  southerly  direction  by 
rolling  up  the  line  of  any  force  bestowed  along  the 
Windmill  Heights  which  might  still  be  attempting  to 
guard  them  against  an  attack  from  the  east. 

Thus  far,  all  was  to  be  achieved  by  sheer  strength 
of  numbers,  but  the  ingenious  part  of  the  plan  will 

*  The  earlier  danses  of  this  instniction  are  given  in  General  Holler's 
order.  The  huat  one  in  Prince  MentBchikoflTs  general  order  of  the 
4tli  November. 
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CHAP,  be  leaxnt  by  observing  the  task  allotted  to  PriDce  Gort- 
^ — . — '  chakoff,  whose  forces  prolonged  the  enemy's  line  of 
battle  in  an  altered  direction,  by  carrying  it  on  south- 
ward through  the  plain  to  ground  not  far  distant  from 
Balaclava.     From  the  opening  of  the  battle  imtil  the 
cardinal  moment  which  will  be  presently  indicated. 
Prince  Gortchakoff  was  to  menace  General  Bosquet 
by  feints,  and  thus  strive  to  prevent  him  from  bring- 
ing succour  to  Pennefather.     But  so  soon  as  the  vic- 
torious Dannenberg  should  have  not  only  driven  the 
English  from  Mount  Inkerman,  but  rolled  up  their 
line  further  south,  Prince  Gortchakoff  was  to  ascend 
unopposed  ,by  the  approaches  thus  happily  opened 
for  him,  and  bring  his  22,000  men  to  receive  a  glad 
welcome  on  the  heights  from  Dannenberg's  conquer- 
ing host     That  done,  the  enemy  would  be  on  the 
Chersonese  with  an  army— even  after  some  losses — of 
Theimme-  about  60,000  men,  including  a  great  body  of  cavalry, 
iect  of  the  He  trusted  that  before  the  sunset  of  the  appointed 
temDii^  day  he  would  be  already  entrenching  his  victorious 
eJemy.      troops  upon  the  couqucred  ground,  and  was  not  indeed 
without  hope  that  by  that  time  he  might  find  himself 
master  over  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  Chersonese.^ 
Ulterior     He  judged,  and  judged  soundly  enoUgh,  that  his  field- 
resateng    army  thus  firmly  established  on  the  toplands  and 
antici-       having  its  right  in  close  contact  with  the  army  of 
cess  of  the  Scbastopol,  would  not   merely  forbid  the  intended 
assault   of  the  Flagstaff   Bastion,  but,  perhaps,  at 
once  force  the  Allies  to  abandon  the  siege ;  and  the 
stress  of  such  fortune,  he  knew,  might  well  make 

*  Todleben,  p.  443. 
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it  hard  for  the  French  and  the  English  commanders  CHAP, 
to  avert  an  overwhelming  disaster.* 


IV. 


Having  gained  the  ascendant   in  numbers,   and  Me«u««^ 
fashioned  her  plan  of  attack,  Russia  now  also  sought  influne 
to  evoke  that  more  subtle  element  of  power  which  the  Rub. 
derives  from  the  souls  of  men.     So  large  a  body  of  SSy^'' 
people^  children  all  of  one  monarch,  one  nation,  one 
&ith,  had  been  gathered  together   in  arms  for  a 
m^  e&rt  mlL  .  narroi  cmp».  of  ground, 
tli  fLing,  of  .»« l«nny  kno^  lihap,  to  Elated 
or  scattered  men,  could  be  generated  and  raised  to 
fierce  heat  by  the  fermenting  of  the  compacted  num- 
beis;    and  simultaneously  with  the  coming  of  the 
thousands  long  followed  by  thousands  which  acceded 
to  Prince  Mentschikoff's  army  in  the  early  days  of  No- 
vember, the  dutiful  Muscovite  soldier  was  enraptured 

*  The  plan  as  I  state  it  is  the  one  which — ^whether  with  or  without 
due  authority — ^was  actuaUy  foUowecL  It  waa  sketched— though  in 
Bomewhat  Tague  terms — by  Prince  MentschikofTs  general  order  on  the 
4th  of  November.  The  Prince  left  the  details  to  be  fiUed  in  by 
MoUer,  Soimonoff,  Pauloff,  Dannenbeig,  and  Qortchakof^  and  aU  these 
gave  instructions  or  recommendations  in  writing.  These  wiU  be  foimd 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  YL  Dannenberg'e  recommendations  do  not 
enter  into  my  statement  of  the  plan  as  above  given,  because  they  were 
not  acted  upon,  but  an  account  of  his  endeavour  to  alter  the  arrange* 
ments  wiU  be  foimd  in  subsequent  pages.  With  respect  to  Qort- 
cbakoflTs  instructions,  the  general  order  was  worded  as  though  it 
meant  to  direct  against  Bosquet's  position  an  actual,  unfeigned  attack ; 
bat  on  authority  which  I  regard  as  indisputable,  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  the  orders  really  given  to  Gortchakoff  were  of  the  kind  stated 
in  the  text. 
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CHAP,  with  the  tidings  that  two  of  the  Imperial  Princes 
^^-  had  resolved  to  come  and  share  with  him  in  the  peril 
and  the  glory  of  the  approaching  fight.  On  the  eve 
of  the  appointed  Sunday^  the  Grand-Duke  Michael 
and  the  Grand-Duke  Nicholas  were  already  in  camp, 
and  their  presence  raised  an  outburst  of  that  signifi- 
cant  kind  of  loyalty  which  promises  a  warlike  devotion 
-d.yotlo„  to  be  Won!  morrow. 

But  Eeligion  too  called  men  to  battle.  The  vast 
empire  of  the  Czar,  as  we  have  before  seen,  was  so 
circumstanced  in  regard  to  creed,  that  commensurate 
with  its  sense  of  being  a  nation  was  its  sense  of  being 
also  a  Church ;  and  sacred,  most  sacred  was  the  task 
which,  on  this  chosen  Sunday,  the  Czar  would  be 
intrusting  to  his  soldiery ;  for  he  had  launched  them 
in  a  war  to  the  knife  against  the  invaders  of  his  em- 
pire, the  enemies  of  the  Orthodox  Faith,  the  despoUers 
of  churches,  the  disciples,  the  abettors  of  Islam,  and 
therefore  (in  the  apprehension  of  simple  men)  the 
open  foes  of  the  Cross.  Now  at  last — 0  holy  Saint 
Vladimir ! — that  appalling  sacrilege  which  horror- 
struck  men  on  the  ramparts  had  seen  with  their  own 
eyes  would  be  surely  avenged.*  So  great  was  the 
value  attached  by  men  in  authority  to  the  force  of 
a  religious  incentive,  that,  even  at  the  risk  of  put* 
ting  their  adversaries  on  the  alert,  they,  so  early 
as  four  in  the  morning,  caJled  people  to  mass  and  to 
battle  by  the  clangour  of  the  bells  in  their  churches ; 

*  Near  Qnarantine  Bay  there  stood  an  ancient  and  much  venerated 
chorch  dedicated  to  St  Vladimir^  wbicli  some  French  soldiers  pillaged 
in  the  early  days  of  the  siege,  and  they  were  seen  carrying  off  their 
spoil  by  Russians  posted  at  their  bastions. 
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and  it  was  with  a  soldiery  consecrated  for  battle  that  CHAP. 
Soimonoff  before  break  of  day  would  march  out  from 
the  Karabel  Faubourg.  PauloflTs  troops,  as  we  know, 
lay  on  heights  beyond  the  Tchemaya,  but  their 
spiritual  guides  were  in  camp,  and  with  power  scarce 
lessened  by  the  want  of  any  sacred  appliances ;  for 
customarily,  even  in  cities,  the  utterances  of  the  East- 
em  Church  are  delivered  in  the  roar  of  strong  priests 
without  aid  from  the  wailing  of  organs.  When  men 
heard  the  Sebastopol  bells,  the  head  of  this  column  of 
PauloflTs  was  already  some  way  on  its  march. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

EVE  AND  EARLT  MORNING  OF  THE  5TH  OF  NOVEMBER 

IN  THE  ALLIED  CAMP. 

L 

CHAP.  From  about  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 

IIL  . 

' — ^ — '  of  November,  rain  more  or  less  heavy  was  almost 

UA  Mmp  constantly  falling ;  but  the  atmosphere  did  not  prove 
of  th^sth  ^  obscure  as  to  hinder  men's  eyes  from  detecting  a 
govern-  certain  air  of  busy  movement  on  the  part  of  troops 
gathered  above  the  Inkerman  ruins ;  and,  since  this 
indication  agreed  with  the  last  reports  brought  into 
camp,  many  people  at  length  became  sure  that  the 
enemy,  after  having  been  frequently  and  largely  re- 
inforced in  the  course  of  the  six  preceding  weeks» 
had  within  the  last  day  or  two  received  yet  farther 
accessions,  and  was  now  in  great  strength. 

Commanding  (in  the  absence  of  Evans^)  our  2d 
Division,  General  Pennefather  was  the  officer  pri- 
marily in  charge  of  Mount  Inkerman,  and  every  after- 
noon, at  this  period,  he  used  to  ride  to  the  front, 
because  he  liked  to  employ  the  last  hour  of  daylight 

*  Sir  De  Lacy  Eyans  lay  invalided  on  board  ship. 
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in  straining  after  all  such  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  CHAP, 
plans  as  might  be  attained  by  the  eye  and  the  field- 
glass.  Pursuing  his  daily  custom  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  4th  of  November,  he  rode  to  the  crest  of 
Shell  Hill ;  and  thence  not  only  saw  still  continuing 
on  the  Old  City  Heights  those  signs  of  activity  and 
swollen  numbers  which  before  had  been  marked,  but 
also  descried  there  a  small,  yellow  object  What  he 
saw  was  indeed  nothing  more  than  a  simple  caliche ; 
but,  although  without  means  of  knowing  that  this  was 
the  carriage  which  had  brought  two  sons  of  the  Czar 
to  take  part  in  great  things  on  the  morrow,  he  yet 
imagined  that  the  arrival  of  a  traveller  at  such  a  time 
might  have  military  significance ;  and  becoming  more 
than  commonly  anxious  to  probe  the  enemy's  designs, 
he  despatched  Captain  Carmichael,  a  highly  skilled 
officer,  who  well  knew  the  ground,  to  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Inkerman  Spur,  with  instructions  to  be 
there  half  an  hour  before  dark  and  report  in  person  to 
the  General  any  appearance  of  movement  or  altera- 
tion of  position  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Car- 
michael obeyed;  but  after  completing  a  laboured 
survey  (which  the  Russians,  though  usually  jealous, 
did  not  care,  at  this  time,  to  disturb),  neither  he  nor 
Major  Grant,  who  was  with  him,  could  detect  any 
military  change,  except  the  establishment  of  a  fresh 
body  of  cavalry  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  be- 
tween the  Tractir  and  the  Inkerman  bridges.  Captain 
Carmicliael  observed,  it  is  true,  and  duly  reported 
to  Pennefather,  that  large  flocks  of  sheep  had  been 
newly  driven  into  the  pastures  near  the  Inkerman 
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C  H  A  P.  ruins ;  but  this,  at  the  time,  was  a  circumstance  which 

TTT 

men  knew  not  how  to  interpret* 


IL 


Although  Prince  Mentschikoff s  general  directions 

for  the  morrow  had  been  issued  so  early  as  5  o'clock 

in  the  afternoon  of  the  Saturday,  no  spy  nor  deserter 

found  means  to   steal  into    camp  with   the   news 

of   the    intended    attack;    and    the    night   passed 

away  without  any  report  from  the  outposts  which 

awakened  attention  in  camp.t 

The  early       In  the  English  service,  an  officer  of  the  Quarter- 

Ti^°5th  master  -  General's   Department   was    accustomed  to 

ber  in  the  visit  the  camps  of  the  several  divisions  every  mom- 

ciSnp?       ing  before  break  of  day,  in  order  to  be  able  to  apprise 

Headquarters  of  any  observed  change  in  the  attitude 

or  apparent  purposes  of  the  enemy.     Captain  Ewart, 

the  able  officer  charged  with  this  task  on  the  morning 

of  the  5th  of  November,  was  in  his  saddle  soon  after 

4  o'clock;    After  visiting  successively  the  lines  of 

the  3d,  4th,  1st,  and  Light  Divisions,  and  learning 

in  each  that  all  was  quiet,  he  at  length  reached 

Peimefather's  camp.     There,  some  time  before,  the 

*  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  plans  may  warrant  a  stir- 
mise  that  the  flocks  were  driven  into  their  new  pastures  with  a  view- 
to  the  supply  of  the  field-army  when  established  and  entrenched 
(as  Prince  Mentschikoff  hoped  it  would  be)  on  the  downs  of  the 
Chersonese. 

f  We  shaU  hear  post,  p.  119,  of  the  'rumbling'  heard  at  the  outposts 
and  duly  reported  by  Captain  Sargent  of  the  95th,  and  by  Morgan  of  the 
same  regiment ;  but  the  tidings  did  not '  awaken  attention  in  camp/ 
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troops  of  the  2d  Diyision  not  Berving  on  outpost  CHAP, 
duty  had  stood  to  their  arms  as  usual  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  of  the  early  morning;  and  abeady, 
in  the  absence  of  any  known  cause  of  alann»  had 
been  dismissed  to  their  accustomed  occupations.  The 
wood  and  the  water  parties  had  gone  off  to  their 
work ;  and  all  was  tranquil  Captain  Ewart  learnt 
that  from  this  camp  there  was  nothing  to  report, 
except  indeed  that  the  night  had  been  more  than 
usually  quiet. 

Three  or  four  minutes  still  had  to  pass  before 
all  this  repose  would  be  broken. 


III. 


General  Codrington,  whose  brigade^  as  we  saw,  was  The  fin* 
camped  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Careenage  gmce  of 
Ravine,  had  formed  for  himself  the  good  habit  of 
riding  to  the  front  every  day  about  an  hour  before 
sunrise ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  November 
he  was  faithful  to  his  custom,  bringing  with  him  Mac- 
kenzie his  able  brigade-major.  Having  reached  the 
right  Lancaster  battery  he  found  that  the  relieved 
pickets  had  just  come  in ;  and,  there  being  at  that 
time  no  apparent  cause  of  alarm,  they  were  ordered 
to  march  into  camp.  After  waiting,  however,  some 
time.  General  Codrington  heard  the  firing  of  mus- 
ketry on  his  right  front.  The  firing — ^very  slight  at 
first — ^increased  so  rapidly  and  became  so  well  sus- 
tained that  its  import  was  presently  clear ;  and  Cod- 

VOL.  V.  £ 
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CHAP,  rington,  judging  it  certain  that  an  attack  had  begun, 
< — J-^  arrested  the  homeward  march  of  the  relieved  pickets, 
sent  one  of  the  companies  to  reinforce  the  Lancaster 
battery,  disposed  the  other  three  companies  on  the 
eastern  A(fp&&  of  the  ridge  with  their  front  towards 
Mount  Inkerman,  and  then  galloping  back  into 
camp,  put  all  his  troops  there  under  arms.  Sir 
George  Brown — a  most  indastrious  officer  and  al- 
most distressinglj  vigilant — was  wrought  for  a  mo* 
ment  to  anger  at  the  sight  of  an  '  alert'  in  his  camp 
without  having  first  learnt  its  cause;  but  he  soon 
apprehended  the  truth,  and  indeed  became  willing 
to  impart  it  on  his  own  authority  to  Headquarters. 
He  saw  and  stopped  a  staff  officer  galloping  towards 
the  camp  of  the  2d  Division.  This  staff  officer 
proved  to  be  Captain  Ewart,  the  officer  whom  we  saw 
going  round,  and  receiving  at  every  camp  a  report 
of  the  enemy's  quietness.  After  quitting  the  then 
tranquil  camp  of  tiie  2d  Division,  he  had  ridden  some 
way  along  the  crest  of  the  Sapoun^  ^idge,  trying  hard, 
though  in  vain,  through  the  mist  to  observe  Prince 
Gortchakoff's  forces;  and  having  then  all  at  once 
heard  the  firing  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Inkerman, 
he  was  now  hastening  back  to  Pennefather's  lines  in 
order  to  learn  its  import 
Lord  Rftg.  Sir  George  directed  the  captain  to  ride  immediate* 
MddL.  ly  to  Lord  Raglan,  and  say  that  the  English  were 
attacked.  Ewart  obeying  carried  the  intelligence 
straight  to  Headquarters,  and  before  many  minutes 
had  passed  Lord  Baglan  was  in  the  saddle. 
By  this  time,  firing  was  to  be  heard  more  or  less 
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from  almost  eveiy  part  of  that  extended  front  of  CHAP, 
battle  which  the  Bmsians,  as  we  saw,  were  to  be  « — ^— ^ 
preeenting  at  an  esily  hour  along  a  curved  line  of  j^^lfni 
twelve  miles ;  and  the  now  fast  awakening  tirander  ^^^^ 
of  French  artillery  en  tiie  Saponn^  Bidge  might  well 
be  assigned  as  aproof  that  Bosquet  must  think  him- 
self challeiiged. 

Bat  although  these  encompaseong  sounds  as  of 
battle  reached  Lord  Baglan  at  once  from  many  a 
quarter,  ihey  did  not  distract  him.  Baladlava»  indeed, 
for  aught  he  knew,  mi^t  be  the  object  of  attack ; 
but  he  trusted  that  Colin  Campbell  and  Vinoy 
would  find  means  to  defend  the  place,  and  that  even 
if — ^belying  his  hope — their  forces  should  prove  too 
scanty  for  the  task  assigned  them,  he  had  it  not  now 
in  his  power  to  ward  off  the  disaster  by  sending  down 


troops  to  their  aid.    He  therefore  at  once  gave  his  Lordiu«- 
undivided  mind  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  attack  on  diuioii.  \ 
the  Chersonese ;  and,  supposing  it  taken  for  granted 
tiiat  this  was  to  be  the  real  object,  he  did  not^  it 
seems,  doubt  a  moment  that  tiie  blow  would  fall  on 
Mount  Inkerman.    Thither,  therefore,  he  rode,  and  Hismeup 
thither  also,  afifcer  rapidly  providing  that  the  ground  '""^ 


in  front  of  the  English  left  and  centre  should  be  tSuom^t 
watched  by  Sir  Bichard  England,  he  ordered  rein-  ^^^'''"'^^ 
forcements  to  march. 


IV. 

Confronting  thus  on  Mount  Inkerman  tiie  enemy's  Gnat  pro- 
principal  onslaught^  Lord  Baglan  also  had  on  his  Sbafmet 
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C  HAP.  right  and  right  rear  the  extended  array  of  Prince 
^ — .^  Gortchakoff ;  whilst  again  on  his  left,  under  Moller, 
QortehA-    there  stood  the  whole  mass  of  the  Sebastopol  forces, 
^^0^     already  obeying  the  orders  which  assigned  them 
their  part  in  the  action.    These  forces,  under  Grort* 
chakoff  and  Holler,  were  together  so  great  in  numbers, 
and  constituted  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  enemy's 
whole  line  of  battle,  that  without  learning  first  what 
they  did,  one  might  &il  to  apprehend  the  true  scope 
of  the  general  engagement  as  distinguished  fix)m  that 
famous  part  of  it  which  raged  upon  one  narrow  hill« 
The  bear-   And  the  Same  sweeping  glance  which  shall  scan  these 
their         auxiliary  operations  will  pointedly  help  to  elucidate 
upon  the    the  coursc  of  the  fight  on  Mount  Inkerman;  for, 
ii^unt'^     since  neither  the  French  nor  the  English  had  any 
force  held  in  reserve,  they  could  only  bring  succours 
to  the  endangered  ground  by  fetching  them  fix>m 
other  parts  of  their  line  of  battle,  where  the  state  of 
the  action  might  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  with- 
drawal of  troops;  and  it  was  to  deter  them  &om 
resorting  to  that  direly  needful  expedient  that  both 
Gortchakoff  and  MoUer  had  already  come  into  action. 
Each  of  those  two  conamanders,  we  know,  had  been 
charged  to  detain  the  Allied  troops  before  him  by 
simulated  or  actual  aggressions,  thus  doing  his  best 
to  prevent  them  fix)m  moving  to  the  real  seat  of 
danger ;  and  accordingly,  if  we  witness  their  efforts, 
we  shall  see  imder  what  conditions  the  Allies  could 
bring  up  reinforcements  to  the  scene  of  the  real 
attack. 


Inkennan. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


OFERATIOKS  ON  GORTCHAKOFF'S  FRONT. 


L 

In  preparing  to  operate  from  that  part  of  tiie  front  c  H  A  P. 
of  battle  already  indicated  which  lay  across  the  plain      ^'  - 
of  Balaclava)  Prince  Gk)rtchakoff  at  first  had  for  guid-  ]^,||5[\^ 
ance  the  paper  of  instructions  which  was  issued  to  ^S^ 
the  Generals  at  about  5  o'clock  in  the  eyeninir  of  the  ^^^ 

^  001|«. 

4th  of  November.  It  directed  him '  to  support  the 
'general  attack,  to  distract  tiie  enemy's  forces  by 
'drawing  them  upon  himself,  and  to  endeavour  to 
'seize  one  of  the  routes  leading  up  the  Sapoun^ 
'  Heights.  His  cavaby  was  to  be  held  in  readiness 
'  to  effect  the  ascent  the  moment  it  should  be  pos- 
'sible/  These  written  instructions,  however,  were 
explained  down  by  oral  communications;  and,  as 
Prince  Oortchakoff  understood,  it  was  his  duty,  not 
necessarily  to  execute  any  actual  and  determined 
attach  but  to  amuse  and  detain  the  Allies  by  threat- 
ening them  from  the  east.  Yet  the  steeps  he  con- 
fronted were  lofty  as  well  as  abrupt,  and  it  was 
scarce  feasible  for  him  to  simulate  an  attack  upon 
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CHAP,  heights  80  commanding  without  maJdng  heavier 
sacrifices  than  are  commonly  thought  to  be  war- 
ranted for  the  purpose  of  any  mere  feint. 


11. 


Hi.  op«.  Issuing  from  Tchorgoun  in  the  early  morning  of 
the  5thof JSfovember,  Prince  Gortchakoff  formed  lusline 
of  battle  with  its  lefb  in  advance  of  Kamara,  extended 
it  in  a  north-easterly  direction  across  the  Fedioukine 
Hills,  and  yet  farther  prolonged  his  array  to  a  reach 
of  nearly  five  miles,  by  showing  a  strong  mass  of 
cavaby  on  the  lower  Tchemaya,  and  planting  skir- 
mishers on  its  banks,  who  could  easily  communicate 
with  Prince  Mentschikoff's  appointed  headquarters 
on  ground  near  the  Inkerman  ruins.  From  this  line 
of  battle  he  opened  a  vain  cannonade  at  long  range, 
and  moved  some  battalioxis  part-way  towards  the 
feowning  Sapoun^  Heights,  teying  thus  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  was  going  to  attack  them  in  earnest. 
His  right  wing  confronted  our  Guards,  his  centre  and 
main  strength  faced  Bosquet,  and  his  left  was  so 
placed  that  by  a  mere  change  of  front  it  might  be 
made  to  threaten  Balaclava. 
The  The  ground  watched  by  our  Guards  was  the  north- 

notde.      eni  part  of  those  heights  which  Prince  Gortchakoff 
idflM^i^    seemed  to  be  threatening;  but  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  there  commanding  in  person,  was  not  long 
diverted  from  the  scene  of  the  real  attack  by  any  of 
the  false  demonstrations  going  on  in  the  valley  be- 
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neath.     He  at  first,  indeed,  moved  two  battalions  to  CHAP. 

.  .        rv 

the  crest  of  the  heights  which  he  specially  had  in 

his  charge,  but  the  roar  of  the  fight  on  Mount  Inker- 
man  had  an  earnestness  which  he  soon  understood. 
Leaving  only  the  Coldstream — and  that  for  no  great 
length  of  time — to  act  in  support  to  his  pickets,  he 
led  his  two  other  battalions — the  Grenadiers  and  the 
Scots  Fusiliers — ^in  a  northerly  direction  towards 
ground  on  the  right  fiank  of  Pennefather.* 

Against  the  French  troops  further  south,  Prince  Boequefe 
6ortchako£rs  feint  was  more  pointed,  and  not  at  first  deta^ed 
wholly  vain ;  but  the  firing  had  scarce  lasted  an  hour  hv  Goh- 
when  Bosquet,  divining  by  that  time  that  the  real  menaoes. 
attack  was  on  Mount  Inkerman,  ordered  two  battalions 
and  a  half  and  two  troops  of  horse-artillery  to  march 
towards  the  Windmill,  and  at  once  hastened  thither 
in  person. 

Near  the  Windmill,  however,  an  unfortimate  ren- 
counter took  place.  Bosquet  there  met  Sir  George 
Brown  and  Sir  George  Cathcart,  and  liastened  to 
proffer  his  aid,  informing  the  two  Generals  that  he 
was  already  followed  by  some  infantry  and  artillery ; 
and  that  if  the  operation  then  commenced  on  Mount 
Inkerman  should  prove  to  be  the  real  attack,  he 
could  withdraw  other  troops  from  the  positions  they  * 
then  occupied.t  Sir  George  Brown  and  Sir  George 
Cathcart  took  upon  themselves  to  decline  the  offer. 

*  The  Coldfitteam  soon  foUowed,  as  did  also,  somewhat  Uter,  two  of 
the  lelieyed  pickets ;  and  (including  Prince  Edward's  picket  at  Qnarter- 
guaxd  Point)  the  whole  number  of  the  Guards  which  sooner  or  later 
reached  the  Inkerman  battle-field  was  1331. 

t  Bosquef  s  report^  7th  NoTember  1854. 
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CHAP.  They  said,  it  appears,  that  the  English  had  sufficient 
reserves  at  hand ;  and  added  a  request  that,  instead 
of  advancing  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  Bosquet 
would  be  pleased  to  watch  the  ground  in  rear  of  Can- 
robert's  redoubt*  Brown  and  Cathcart,  it  would 
seem,  must  have  spoken  under  the  impulse  of  a  feel- 
ing of  pride,  which,  however  perturbing  to  the  judg- 
ment, must  still  in  a  way  be  admired,  because  it  is 
a  main  ingredient  in  that  wonderful  assemblage  of 
qualities  which  makes  the  British  soldier  what  he  is ; 
and  indeed  this  answer  to  Bosquet  was  not  unlike 
such  as  might  have  come  &om  two  superb  sergeants 
or  privates  who  had  found  themselves  asked  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  English  wanted  help  from  a 
Frenchman. 

Certainly  Brown  and  Cathcart,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  enemy's  design  for  overwhelming  Penne- 
father  with  40,000  men,  had  not  even  the  rudiments 
of  that  knowledge  which  alone  could  have  warranted 
an  EngUsh  officer  in  disclaiming  all  need  of  French 
support  on  Mount  Inkerman,  and  directing  General 
Bosquet's  resources  into  another  part  of  the  field. 

*  Ibid.  Sir  Geotge  Brown  was  so  eager  and  indnstrioxu  in  the 
nne  of  the  pen,  that  his  non-contradiction  of  this  published  report  of 
Bosqnet's  goes  far  to  establish  the  accimu^  of  the  French  Qeneral. 
Sir  Geoige  also  left  uncontradicted  the  statement  of  the  great  French 
official  work,  the  '  Atlas  de  la  Guerre  d'Orient,'  which  was  published 
many  years  before  his  death.  The  'Atlas'  says:  'Les  Q^ndraux  Sir 
'  G.  Brown  et  Sir  G.  Cathcart  ont  remerd^  le  G^6ral  Bosquet  de 
*VoSre  de  son  concours;  seulement  ils  Font  pri^  de  renforcer  les 
'  troupes  vers  la  redoute  Canrobert,'  Ac,  Fay  (Bosquef  s  aide-de-camp) 
reports  the  answer  of  Brown  and  Cathcart  thus :  '^  Nos  reserves  sont 
'  suffisantes  pour  parer  aux  eventuality ;  veuillez  seulement  couvnr 
'  notre  dioite  en  Biaksre  dn  retranchement  anglais.' — P.  125. 
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Bosquet,    however,    attached    importance    to    their  CHAP, 
words,  and,  finding  his  offer  rejected,  he  not  only  « — ^1^ 
stopped  the  march  of  his  battalions  towards  the 
scene  of  the  real  attack,  but  was  even  induced  to 
send  off  some  troops  towards  the  Canrobert  redoubt, 
as  the  two  English  Generals  had  requested.    So,  al-  And  aiker- 
though  the  Russians  themselves  had  but  little  success  the  mis- 
in  that  important  part  of  their  plan  which  was  to  be  raruioM 
executed  by  threatening  the  Sapoun^  Heights,  a  few  and  OdS- 
words  heedlessly  spoken  brought  about  that  very  ^ 
result — ^I  mean  the  continued  detention  of  Bosquet — 
which  the  enemy  waa  vainly  labouring  to  prepare 
by  the  efforts  of  22,000  men.     Lord  Baglan,  in- 
deed, afterwards  reversed  the  intimation  conveyed 
by  his  two  divisional  Generals,  and  requested,  as 
did  also  Pennefather,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
too,    (through   Colonel    Brownrigg,)    that    Bosquet 
would  come  to  support  our  people  at  Inkerman ;  but 
meanwhile  time  had  been  lapsing;  and  we  shall 
have  to  see  the  English  engaged  during  a  period  of 
between  two  and  three  hours  without  yet  receiving 
aid  from  the  French. 

After  the  rejection  of  the  offer  just  made  by  him  Booqnefs 
at  the  Windmill,  Bosquet  rode  back  once  more  to  the  MptiocT 
Telegraph,  but  the  emptiness  of  the  menaces  going  enemy's 
on  in  the  plain  beneath  him  was  by  that  time  so  pomT^ 
dear  that  he  cast  off  all  remnant  of  doubt,  and  bent 
his  whole  thought  to  Mount  Inkerman.     He  accord- 
ingly judged  that,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  he 
had  met  with  from  Brown  and  Cathcart,  his  aid  at 
the  true  seat  of  danger  would  be  sooner  or  later  in- 
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CHAP,  yoked ;  and  he  was  still  at  the  Telegraph  expecting* 
« — ^1^  every  moment  a  summons,  when  Colonel  Steel,  and 
also,  it  seems,  some  other  English  officers,  came  bring- 
ing him  the  assurance  that  the  attack  on  Mount  Inker- 
man  had  become  serious,  and  intimating  that  his 
support  was  there  needed. 
Tharan-        Bosquct  thereupon  ordered  Bourbaki  to  proceed 
menti       to  Mouut  lukerman  with  the  same  troops  which 
BoMinei     once  ahrcady  before  had  been  sent  towards  the  Wind- 
viU  wM    mill.*^    At  the  same  time  he  ordered  that  Bourbaki's 
brinff  to     troops  should  be  followed  by  a  battalion  of  the  3d 
inkemuui.  Zouaves,  as  well  as  by  a  battalion  of  Algerines;t 
and,  a  little  later,  he  directed  that  Greneral  d'Aute- 
marre  should  also  bring  forward  towards  the  scene 
of  conflict  the  other  battalion  of  the  3d  Zouaves,  with 
both  the  battalions  of  the  50th  Regiment.|    More 
than  half§  of  these   6000  troops  ||  were  not  only 
destined  to  be  in  time  for  the  fight,  but  to  have  an 
important  and  brilliant  share  in  its  struggles;  and 
the  remainder  of  them,  though  never  thrown  forward 
to  take  part  as  active  combatants,  were  nevertheless 
on  Mount  Inkerman  some  two  hours  before  the  close 
of  the  battle. 
The  power      Colin  Campbell  and  Vinoy  were  neither  called 

of  Colin  .   '^  ^ 

GampbeU    upon  to  rcsist  any  actual  attack  on  Balaclava^  nor 

*  One  battalion  of  the  7th  L^(er,  one  of  the  6th  of  the  line,  4  com- 
panies of  the  Foot  Chasseon,  together  S116,  and  8  troope  of  hone-artil- 
lery. 

t  767  and  703,  together  14e0,  and  8  batteiiei. 

X  703  and  1601,  together  8304. 

§  3575  infantry  and  84  guns. 

D  6863. 
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to  strike  at  the  flank  of  any  assailant  undertaking  to  CHAP, 
force  the  Col;  but  with  GrortchakofTs  force  in  the  ^ — ,r^ 
plain,  they  could  not  of  course  be  withdrawn  from  ^tn?^^ 
I^e  ground  they  stood  charged  to  defend,  and  accord- 
ingly for  Inkerman  purposes  their  power  on  this  day 
was  neutralised. 


IIL 


On  the  whole  we  must  see  that  Prince  Gortchakoff's  cimun- 
operations  were  producing  very  little  eflFect ;  but  the  undwT 
actual  truth  is  that  his  orders  condemned  him  to  a  oortoha- 
atate  of  expectancy  and  made  his  duty  depend  upon  ^V 
the  uncertain  fortune  of  others.     The  designer  of  the  wSf*"' 
enemy's  plan  had  assumed  that  by  the  40^000  men 
advancing  against  Pennefather,  the  scant  numbers  of 
the  English  attempting  to  hold  Mount  Inkerman 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  quickly  thrust  back 
to  the  ground  near  the  Windmill,  and  that  the  crests 
along  that  part  of  the  Chersonese  would  at  once  be 
swept  clear  of  their   defenders.      For   that  event 
Gortchakoff  was  to  watch ;  and  the  moment  it  should 
take  place  he  was  to  move  up  rapidly  with  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery  to  the  ground  he  would  find  laid 
open  f«r  him  by  T>^1^.  thm  brtoging  the 
numbers  of  Bussian  troops  assembled  together  on  the 
Chersonese  to  a  strength  of  about  60,000.     So  the 
foreordained  condition  of  things  was  such  that,  if 
the  English,  though  pressed  by  mighty  numbers, 
should  still  for  a  while  hold  their  ground,  they  would 
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CHAP,  be  not  only  fending  off  the  heavy  multitade  of  their 
immediate  assailantfif,  but  also  arresting  the  action  of 
some  22,000  additional  troops.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  happened.  No  blame  ought  to  fall  on  Prince 
Gortchakoff.  His  advance  had  been  left  to  depend 
upon  a  contingency  which  failed  to  occur,  and  it  was 
by  the  unforeseen  tenacity  of  the  small  force  encoun- 
tered by  other  commanders  that  his  power  was  kept 
in  abeyance. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


OPEBITIONS  ON  THE  8EBAST0P0L  FRONT. 


L 

Except  by  the  powerful  sortie  under  Timovieff  CHAP. 
which  "(^hich  will  be  presently  narrated,  the  garrison  « — ^ — * 
forces  did  little  to  detain  the  ADied  troops  before  them ;  Son^' 
and  if  n-ow  we  pass  over  from  our  right  to  Fore/s  siege-  f^^Jo* 
corps  oxi  our  left,  we  shall  find  nothing  of  moment  ^*^* 
there  happening,  until  Prince  Napoleon,  in  obedience 
to  an  order  £rom  General  Canrobert,  sent  three  of  his  CAnro- 
battalions,  under  Greneral  Monet,  towards  the  scene  deavoi^to 
of  the  conflict  on  Mount  Inkerman.    General  Can-  mf^' 
lobert^  it  seems,  had  not  been  dow  to  assure  himself  ^^ 
that  Mount  Inkerman  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  real  ^^^ 
attack,  and  had  despatched  the  orders  so  early  as  ^'^ 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but  some  unexplained 
delays  took  place,  and  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  General 
Monet,  with  his  three  battalions^  had  traversed  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  six  miles  which  divided 
him  &om  the  main  fight    Prince  Napoleon  himself 
was  in  camp,  but  had  been  ordered  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice  with  the  two 
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CHAP,  battalions^  which  there  remained  to  him,  and  follow 

^_v^ — *  the  march  of  his  other  troops  towards  Inkerman.    So 

222^0^^  *^*  *^^  *^®  ^^  *^®  sortie,  now  about  to  be  spoken 

pj^y  irt  ^^>  Forey  had  with  him  the  whole  of  his  siege-corps 

9.30  A.1I.  except  the  three  battalions  imder  Monet,  then  march- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Inkerman. 


11. 


Timo.  At  half-past  nine  o'clock,  General  Timovieff,  with 

^a  some  3000  foot*  and  four  guns,  issued  from  the 
lines  of  Sebastopol  at  a  point  near  the  Quarantine 
Bastion,  passed  between  the  bay  and  the  cemetery, 
advanced  upon  the  flank  of  the  siege-works  on 
Mount  Rodolph,  drove  before  him  the  outposts  of 
the  French,  broke  into  their  batteries,  overthrew  the 
guards  of  their  trenches,  and  spiked  a  number  of  their 
siege- guns. t  By  this  rapid  attack  Timovieff  drew 
upon  himself  the  whole  of  the  troops  remaining  under 
Forey;  for  De  Lourmers  brigade  advanced  against 
the  front  of  the  assailants,  and  D'Aurelle's  brigade 
against  their  right  flank,  whilst  Levaillant^s  Division 
moved  forward  in  support^  and  the  exigency  was  even 
judged  so  grave  as  to  warrant  a  departure  from 
General  Canrobert's  orders ;  for  instead  of  continuing 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  the  march  towards 

*  The  four  <  MiiiAk'  battaliom,  with  a  stxengtdi  of  3076.— Todlebe% 
p.  483. 

t  Eight  goiiB  aceotding  to  the  French ;  aoooiding  to  the  Rtusians 
fifteen. 
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Mount   Inkerman,  Prince  Napoleon,  with  the  two  CHAP. 
\)attaIion8  remaining  under  his  personal  orders,  made 
a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction  to  aid  the  re- 
pulse of  the  sortie. 

Seeing  the  strength  of  the  forces  eonverging  upon 
him,  and  fearing  for  the  safely  of  his  communication 
with  Sebastopol*  Timovieff,  when  closely  pressed,  began 
to  withdraw,  and  found  himself  supported  in  the 
operation  of  effecting  his  retreat  by  fresh  troops  sent 
out  from  SebastopoL  He  was  followed  by  the  French, 
and  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit  De  Lourmel's  brigade 
penetrated  into  the  nook  which  divides  the  lines  of 
Sebastopol  from  the  Quarantine  Sea-fort  There  the 
French  troops  underwent  a  murderous  fire,  and  De 
Lourmel  himself  was  mortally  woimded.  His  bri(;ade 
.,„„^  ke.^  km«.  .nd  feU  «>mewh.t  into  en- 
forion,  but  .Z^^  ^r  .  wMe  by  ^  troop, 
of  D' Aurelle's  brigade  and  Levaillant's  Division,  which 
were  manoeuvred  for  the  purpose  under  the  personal 
directions  of  Forey.  At  half-past  eleven,  the  French 
as  well  as  the  Russians  had  completed  their  with- 
drawal ;  and  Prince  Napoleon,  with  the  two  battalions 
then  remaining  at  his  side,  began  to  march  towards 
Mount  Inkerman,  but  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  fight 

This  sortie  of  Timovieff 's  was  an  enterprise  executed 
with  much  spirit,  but  not  so  appointed  in  regard  of 
time  or  place  as  to  have  the  effect  of  swaying  events 
by  forbidding  the  march  of  opportune  reinforcements 
to  the  endangered  ground. 
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Ill 

The  part        From  the  Earabel  Faubourg  the  Russians  mam- 
ih^.    tained  a  stroDg  fire  against  the  English  siege-worka, 
K^m^ei     but  attempted  no  sortie  with  the  object  of  detaining 
Fan  ug.  ^^  reinforcements  in  march  for  Mount  Inkerman« 
It  would  seem  that  the  powerful  garrison  of  Sebastopol 
may  have  been  paralysed  by  the  hampering  words  of 
the  general  orders  whichi  being  conceived  in  a  too 
rigid  spirit,  undertook  to  assign  beforehand  the  exact 
contingency  in  which  an  attack  waB  to  be  attempted. 
The  garrison  troops  had  been  ordered  to  move  out 
and  seize  the  batteries  of  the  Allies  if  confusion  should 
be  there  setting  in ;  *  and  that  contingency  not  occur- 
ring, it  happily  resulted  that  the  tens  of  thousandfi  of 
men  who  were  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  make  sorties 
which  might  grievously  detain  the  English  reinforce- 
ments, were  suffered  to  remain  standing  idle. 
English  Thus  the  Generals  in^  rear  of  our  trenches  were 

^te  left  so  imchecked  by  demonstrations  in  their  front, 
S^Sld?  that  they  cotdd  move  freely  towards  Inkermaa  with 
intemAn.  ^omc  portious  at  least  of  their  force&t  Sir  Richard 
England,  who  commanded  the  3d  Division,  had  at 
his  disposal  for  field  operations  a  body  of  about  1400 
men.  With  these  (after  leaving  General  Ejrre  in 
command  of  the  trenches)  he  began  to  march  to- 
wards the  scene  of  the  conflict,  but  when  he  gained 
the  next  ridge  and  found  it  vacated  by  the  depart- 
ure for  Inkerman  of  the  troops  under  Cathcart,  he 

*  Dtfense  de  Sebastopol,  p.  44S. 

t  The  rest  being  for  the  most  part  on  duty  in  the  trenches. 
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prudently  replaced  it  by  a  portion  of  his  own  force.  CHAP. 
With  the  remainder^  consisting  of  two  battalions 
under  Sir  John  Campbell,*  who  commanded  the 
brigade.  Sir  Richard  England  continued  his  march 
towards  the  east  He  rightiy  conceived  it  his  duty 
to  watch  the  two  miles  of  ground  which  lay  between 
the  front  of  his  camp  and  that  of  the  Light  Division ; 
but  whilst  remembering  that  part  of  his  task  he 
80  placed  the  main  part  of  his  two  battalions  near 
the  head  of  the  Dockyard  Ravine  that,  if  needed, 
they  might  be  able  to  support  General  Codrington 
in  the  defence  of  his  position.  Sir  George  Cathcart 
commanded  the  4th  Division.  He  himself,  no  less 
than  his  people,  had  long  sorely  chafed  at  the  destiny 
which  assigned  him  on  the  day  of  the  Alma  a  less 
stirring  task  than  he  liked,  and  now  it  was  with  un- 
disguised joy  that  he  welcomed  the  first  sound  of 
battle  alighting  upon  the  ear  of  the  camp,  and  put 
his  troops  there  imder  arms.  He  directed  that  the 
newly-relieved  troops  just  come  or  coming  up  from 
the  trenches,  should  remain  in  camp;  but,  as  regards 
that  part  of  his  order,  he  was  quietiy  disobeyed  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  troops  to  which  it  applied ; 
and  when  he  rode  oflf  to  the  Windmill,  he  was 
speedily  followed  by  nearly  1700  men,  as  well  as  by 
Townsend's  battery.t    When  afterwards,  by  a  mes- 

*  The  l8t  Royals  and  the  50Ui. 

t  These  1700  men  maiched  in  six  separate  bodies  (4  battalions  and 
2  wings),  but  at  very  short  interrals,  and  without  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  belonged  to  this  or  that  brigade.  Windham  thought 
otherwise,  but  was  mistaken.  The  63d,  for  instance,  marched  off  in 
company  with  the  21st. 

VOL.  V.  P 
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CHAP,  sage  sent  back  from  Mount  Inkerman,  he  revoked 
the  detaining  order^  he  drew  to  himself  some  500 
men  more,  and  brought  up  the  number  of  the  rein- 
forcements he  furnished  to  2200.* 

General  Buller,  who  commanded  the  2d  brigade  of 
the  Light  Division,  had  but  few  men  in  camp,  because 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  19th  Eegiment,  and  large  por- 
tions also  of  the  77th  and  88th,  were  either  in  the 
trenches  or  out  on  picket ;  t  but  with  excellent  de- 
spatch he  brought  650  men  to  Mount  Inkerman,  and 
was  quickly  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  t 


IV. 


Coming  now  to  the  Victoria  Ridge,  we  are  still  on 
the  Sebastopol  front,  but  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and 
on  ground  where  General  Codrington  (with  the  1st 

*  2217,  viz.  :— 

{57th  Regiment  under  Captain  Ed.  Stanley, 
196,  (later)  151,       .  .  .  .347 

20th  Regiment        „     Colonel  Horn,  .    340 

2Ut  Fusiliers         „     Colonel  Ainslie,         .    402 
/  1st  Rifle  battalion  under  Colonel  Horsford,       278 
^         «  »  .14  companies  of  68th  Reciment  under  Colonel  ^ 

General  Torrens's)      HemTsmyth,         .  .  •  I  384 

brigade,        j  g  con^p^nieg  of  46th  under  Captain  Dallas,  j 

V  63d  Regiment  under  Colonel  Swyney,  466 

t  At  first,  there  was  only  one  company  of  the  19th  in  camp — ^yiz.,  the 
No.  6  company,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Lidwill ;  but  somewhat  later 
Captain  Eei^s  company  came  in,  and  a  third  one  being  afterwards 
formed  under  Captain  Bright,  Mig'or  M'Gke  assumed  the  command  of 
all  three. 

X  649— TiK.,  4  companies  of  the  77th,  under  Colonel  Eigerton,  259 ;  5 
companies  of  the  88th,  under  Colonel  Jeffries,  390. 
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brigade  of  the  Light  Division)  was  not  only  confronted  CHAP, 
by  the  Malakoff  tower  and  works,  but  also  exposed 
on  his  flank  to  the  enterprises  of  the  enemy's  field 
army.  There  was  nothing  between  him  and  Mount 
Inkerman  except  the  Careenage  Eayine,  and  already 
one  of  his  pickets  disposed  some  way  down  in  its  bed 
had  been  so  efiectually  surprised  and  turned  by  the 
Catherineberg  riflemen  that  the  officer  commanding 
it  was  taken  prisoner  with  no  less  than  twelve  of  his 
men.* 

How  General  Codrington  discovered  the  coming 
attack,  and  put  his  troops  in  camp  under  arms^  we 
have  already  seen,  but  the  ulterior  measures  he  took 
still  have  to  be  shown*  He  was  ably  assisted  not 
only  by  Mackenzie  his  brigade-major,  and  his  aide-de- 
camp Campbell,  but  also  by  Major  Bunbury  of  the 
23d,  who  on  hearing  the  outbreak  of  the  battle  had 
come  up  to  ofler  his  services. 

At  first  there  were  only  a  few  companiea  that 
could  be  brought  together,  but  when  most  of  the  re* 
lieved  pickets  and  the  relieved  men  from  the  trenches 
had  come  in,  Codrington  assembled  altogether  about 
1100  men  disposable  for  service  in  the  field,  and 
with  these  prepared  to  defend  his  side  of  the  Careen- 
age Bavine. t     He  had  no  field-artillery;  and  the 

*  The  picket,  I  believe,  had  been  placed  with  great  care  tinder  the 
personal  direction  of  Sir  Gteoige  Brown,  but  he  apparently  failed  to  link 
it  effectoally  with  Pennefather^B  line  of  pickets  on  Mount  Inkerman. 

t  *  The  whole  amounting  to  about  llOO/'-^Qeneral  Oodiington's  re« 
port  the  day  after  the  battle.  When  the  picketa  had  aU  come  in,  his 
aaaembled  strength  on  the  ridge  was  1219.  This  force  included 
the  1100,  besides  portions  of  the  Rifles,  and  of  the  7th,  23d,  and 
33d,  a  smaU  body  of  marines,  commanded,  I  beUere,  by  Captain  Hop* 
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CHAP,  conditions,  this  day,  were  not  such  that  the  one  gun 
still  left  in  the  Lancaster  battery  could  be  brought  to 
bear  eastward  by  recurring  to  the  expedient  adopted 
on  the  26th  of  October.  * 

If  Dannenberg^s  wish  had  been  followed,  the  1100 
men  brought  together  by  Codrington  would  have  had 
upon  them  the  whole  weight  of  SoimonofiTs  20,000 
infantry  and  38  guns.  As  it  was,  no  massive  and 
predetermined  attack  took  effect  against  the  Victoria 
Sidge,  but  our  Lancaster  battery  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  enfilading  firct  From  this  Codrington  laboured 
to  shield  it  .by  maintaining  a  careful  infantry-fire 
across  the  Careenage  Ravine ;  and  his  men  did  not 
fail  to  make  targets  of  any  Bussian  battalions  which 
inclined  so  far  west  on  Mount  Inkerman  as  to  come 
within  the  power  of  their  rifles. 

There  were  some  of  the  enemy's  troops  in  the  bed 
of  the  Careenage  Ravine,  which — ^acting  perhaps  from 
mistake  or  imder  some  fortuitous  impulse — ^made  bold 
to  ascend  the  western  acclivities  of  the  gorge,  and 
advance  towards  the  Lancaster  battery ;  but  Captain 
Elrington  with  a  portion  of  his  company  of  the 
Rifles  drove  them  down  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

kins,  sent  up  from  Baladava  in  exchange  for  an  equal  number  of 
the  Rifle  Biigade.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  Lyons,  who  wished  to 
give  the  marines  an  enlaiged  experience,  that  this  exchange  took 
place. 

*  See  anUy  p.  16.  Some  of  the  enemy's  guns  were,  this  time,  so  placed 
that  Mr  Hewitt  could  not  throw  down  the  parapet  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  work  without  laying  it  open  to  artillery- fire. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  an  excellent  officer  of  the  7th  Fusiliers, 
was  in  the  battery  when  he  received  the  cruel  blow  from  a  round-shot 
which  all  but  crushed  both  his  feet  He  was  the  field-officer  of  the  day, 
and  when  struck,  was  succeeded  by  Major  Bnnbury. 
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They  retreated  along  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  and  CHAP, 
did  not  return  into  the  fight 

Disposing  the  main  part  of  his  force  in  a  line  which 
&onted  across  the  ravine,  General  Codrington  main- 
tained his  position  all  day  on  the  Victoria  Ridge,* 
and  at  first  without  other  aid ;  but  he  was  supported 
after  a  time  by  some  companies  of  the  19th  Eegiment, 
and  likewise,  as  we  already  know,  by  the  main  part 
of  the  two  battalions  belonging  to  the  3d  Division 
which  Sir  Bichard  England  had  moved  towards  the 
east  t  At  a  later  hour,  there  reached  him  some  pieces 
of  field-artillery,  which  could  not,  however,  be  used 
with  any  advantageous  result  I  Two  or  three  of 
them  were  brought  into  action,  but  overpowered  by 
the  enemy's  fire,  and  very  soon  after  withdrawn. 

Codrington  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  some  180 
men.  § 

Though  dissevered  firom  Mount  Inkerman  by  the 
Careenage  Ravine,  our  troops  on  its  bank  under 

*  The  line  tracing  it  from  right  to  left  was  formed  by  some  companies 
of  the  Rifles  under  Colonel  Lawrence,  of  the  7th  nnder  Yea,  of  the  33d 
under  Mnndy,  of  the  Sdd  under  Bell,  I  beliere,  and  of  the  marines 
under  Captain  Hopkins.  • 

t  Sir  R  England's  troops  thus  acting  were  so  weU  placed,  it  appears, 
as  to  be  almost^  if  not  entirely,  sheltered  from  the  fire.  There  was 
one  casualty  in  the  Ist  Royals,  but  whether  it  occurred  on  this  ridge, 
I  know  not  In  the  companies  of  the  19th,  whilst  adyancing,  there  oc- 
curred five  casualties.    Captain  Eer  was  mortally  wonnded. 

X  Viz.,  two  guns  horn  Wodehouse's  battery,  followed  afterwards  by 
a  third,  and  subsequently  by  two  guns  of  Swinton's  battery  attached  to 
the  3d  Division.  The  ground  was  so  unfavourable,  and  the  enemy's 
gons  so  much  more  powerful,  that  no  arUlleiy  conflict  could  be  hope- 
fully maintained  by  the  portions  of  batteries  thus  brought  up^  and  the 
attempt,  though  made,  was  soon  abandoned. 

§  AJnongst  these  were  Lieutenant  Thorold  of  the  3dd  Regiment,  and 
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CHAP.  CodriBgton  were  stiU  very  near,  as  the  crow  flies,  to 


V. 


that  master-part  of  the  battle  which  raged  on  the 
^^°"  other  hillside ;  and  from  this  close  proximity  it  re- 
f^^  suited  that  the  General's  firm  hold  on  a  vitally  needed 
OenenJ  position  was  a  wholesome  sign  of  ascendancy  reacting 
ton's  on  the  principal  fight  The  Victoria  Ridge  at  its 
on  the  peak  was  a  height  which  showed  from  afar;  and 
Ridgt.       although  a  dense  mist  had  enshrouded  Mount  Inker* 

man,  this  closely  neighbouring  hiU  remained  in  great 

or  Bussian — ^were  able  to  observe  its  eastern  front, 
they  always  saw  our  troops  there  established  with  an 
air  of  steadfast  dominion,  and  the  advantage  resulting 
from  this  apparent  indication  of  power  was  enhanced 
by  the  spirit  in  which  General  Codrington  acted. 
Whilst  discharging  to  the  utmost  his  own  special 
task,  he  preserved  a  due  sense  of  its  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  conflict,  and  never  forgot  that  the  all- 
paramount  fight  was  the  one  he  saw  writhing  in  mist 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  ravine.  His  vigilance 
did  not  derive  from  any  perturbing  anxiety.  Far 
from  seeking  unduly  to  strengthen  the  ground  in  his 
charge,  he  voluntarily  dispensed  with  the  presence  of 
troops  brought  up  to  support  him,  and  sent  them  off 
to  Moimt  Inkerman.*   Calm,  trustful,  assuring,  every 

lieutenant  Malcolm  of  the  Rifles,  both  killed ;  and  the  liat  of  wounded 
included  besides  Troubridge,  Captain  Shipley,  Captain  Bose,  lieu- 
tenant Vane,  lieutenant  Corbett,  lieutenant  Butler,  Ensign  Jones,  and 
Ensign  Owens. 

*  It  was  he  who  sent  thither  (with  his  trusty  Mackenzie  to  guide  it) 
a  wing  of  the  60th  Regiment ;  and  he  also,  I  believe,  pressed,  though  in 
vain  (through  Mackenzie),  that  the  three  companies  of  the  19th,  which 
had  been  brought  to  his  ridge,  should  go  off  to  Mount  Inkerman. 
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message  that  came  from  him  tended  to  avert  or  allay  CHAP, 
all  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  Victoria  Ridge ;  and 
Lord  Baglan,  never  finding  it  necessary  to  be  there 
present  in  person,  was  able  to  remain  undistracted  at 
the  seat  of  the  real  attack. 


V. 

We  have  now  passed  from  west  to  east  through  all  Eesoit  of 
that  part  of  the  battle  which  esctended  along  the  made  by 
Sebastopol  front  to  ground  on  the  verge  of  Mount  rwon. 
Inkerman,  and  are  left  after  all  to  conclude  that  if 
Prince  GortchakoflTs  measures  on  the  opposite  flank 
did  but  little  to  arrest  the  march  of  French  and 
English  reinforcements,  General  Mdller  with  far 
greater  numbers  e£fected  still  less.  It  was  not  to 
TimovieflTs  vigorous  sortie  that  the  paucity  or  the 
tardiness  of  the  succours  obtained  from  Forey's  siege- 
corps  could  rightly  be  traced ;  and,  so  far  aa  concerns 
English  troops  despatched  from  their  lines  before 
Sebastopol  to  encounter  General  Dannenberg's  masses, 
the  garrison  did  not  even  endeavour  to  forbid  this 
transfer  of  strength  by  feigning  an  attack  on  our 
trenches.  It  is  true  that  in  proportion  to  their  huge 
task,  the  English  reinforcements  were  after  all  very 
scant,  but  that  was  a  circumstance  owing  to  Lord 
Baglan's  sheer  want  of  numbers,  and  not  in  any 
degree  to  efforts  made  by  the  enemy. 

Eer,  Lidwill,  and  Brighti  and  the  officen  and  men  of  the  three  com- 
panies, were  eager  to  do  so ;  but  the  Migor  resolved  to  place  them,  as 
before  shown,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Victoria  Eidge. 
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It  was  well  for  England  and  France  that  the 
military  authority  exercised  within  the  lines  of! 
Sebastopol  had  by  this  time  returned  to  its  normal 
state,  and  superseded  that  brilliant  dictatorship  which, 
began  the  defence  of  the  fortress ;  for  if  Colonel  de 
Todleben  had  still  been  there  in  full  power,  he  would 
hardly  have  stood  acquiescent  by  the  ramparts  of  the 
Karabel  Faubourg  whilst  our  siege-troops  were  leaving 
their  camps,  and  marching  across  his  front  to  succour 
their  comrades  at  Inkerman. 


VI. 


Oenena         Upou  the  whole,  it  results  that  the  enemy  obtained 
of  the        no    substantially    fruitful  services  from   that   vast 
auiiuay    uumbcr  of  troops  to  which  his  auxiliary  measures 
opera  ons.  ^^^  intrustcd ;  for,  although  the  Allies  stood  ex- 
tended before  him  upon  a  front  of  some  20  miles 
without  having  any  reserves  that  could  be  marched 
from  a  centre,  he  failed  to  make  them  expiate  their 
fault,  and  suffered  them  to  reinforce  their  endangered 
post  by  moving  troops  with  great  freedom  along  the 
circumference  of  their  position. 
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CHAPTER    VL 

THE  FIGHT  ON  MOUNT  INKEEMAN. 

DESCRIFnON  OF  MOUNT  INKSRIIAN — ^TTS  DEFENCES — BTRENGTH 
OF  PENNEFATHEB — ^ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  PICKET  SYSTEM 
— THE  enemy's  confused  AND  CLASHING  COUNSELS — ^HIS 
FINAL  DETERMmATION. 

L 

Having  now  leamt  the  state  of  the  battle  in  every  c  H  A  P. 
other  part  of  the  field,  we  at  length  reach  the  scene  ^}'  • 
of  the  enemy's  main  attack. 

Except  at  the  narrow,  isthmus-like  ridge  connect-  Mount 
ing  it  with  the  downs  further  south,  the  north-eastern  '"'^^'™^ 
angle  of  the  Chersonese  stands  sundered  &om  all 
other  heights  by,  on  one  side,  the  marshes  of  the 
lower  Tchemaya,  on  another,  the  Sebastopol  roadstead, 
on  a  third,  the  Careenage  Ravine ;  and  the  part  of 
the  uplands  thus  almost  cloven  off  from  the  rest  is 
that  '  Mount '  or  pile  of  hills  which,  in  spite  of  all 
Russian  geography,  has  gathered,  where  English  is 
spoken,  the  steadfast  name  of  Inkerman.* 

*  What  the  Bumans  caU  the  '  Inkeiman  Heights'  axe  those  over- 
looking  the  minB  from  the  opposite  or  northern  side  of  the  river  and 
called^  a$Ue,  p.  29,  the  'Old  City  Heights.'  In  their  nomenclature, 
our '  Mount  Inkennan'  is  merely  a  part  of  the  '  Sapound  Heights.' 
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CHAP.       In  shape,  this  Mount  Inkerman  is  like  the  stock  of 

VI 

a  gun  ;*  and,  having  the  butt-end  turned  northwards, 
it  there  shows  a  breadth  of  about  two  miles  and  a 
quarter ;  but  in  trending  towards  its  southern  ex- 
tremity the  ground  so  narrows  away  that,  even  with 
the  abutting  steeps  on  either  side,  the  isthmus — ^if  so 
one  may  call  it — ^has  a  diameter  of  only  about  six 
furlongs,  and  the  upwold,  or  high  level  part  of  the 
neck,  is  scarce  400  yards  acrosa  Measured  from 
Cape  Troitsky  to  the  head  of  the  Well-way — the 
more  easterly  of  the  two  highest  dells  which  feed 
the  Careenage  Eavine — ^the  length  of  Mount  Inkerman 
falls  little  short  of  three  miles. 

Though  in  most  places  steep,  the  sides  of  the 
mount  have  been  riven  by  numbers  of  breaks,  which 
more  or  less  ease  the  ascent ;  and,  indeed,  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  groimd  is  thus  taken  up  by 
deep  hollows,  that  the  downs  at  its  top  have  but  a 
moderate  extent,  forming  only,  as  it  were,  the  skele- 
ton of  what  the  moimt  would  be  if  not  cleft  by 
ravines,  t    The  spine  of  the  rock  thus  left  standing 

*  See  tlii0  diagram : 

Ospo  Trfiitsky. 


Iithmiu. 

t  The  whole  area  of  what  a  strategist  includes  tinder  the  name  of  the 
Inkerman  ' plateau'  may  be  subjects,  it  seems,  to  a  method  of  reckon- 
ing which  allows  it,  at  the  broadest  part^  a  measure  of  less  than  half  a 
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up  over  the  valleys  begins  at  the  Troitsky  Peak,  and,  CHAP, 
stretching  thence  away  to  the  isthmus  in  an  arched  ^ — A-/ 
line,  subtended  by  the  Careenage  Ravine,  throws  out 
at  right  angles  to  itself  several  ribs  of  high  ground. 
From  Troitsky  Peak*  onwards  along  the  course  of 
the  arc,  the  wold  mounts  up  by  gently  ascending 
steps — St  George's  Brow,t  Cossack  Eise,j;  Cossack 
Knoll,  §  Shell  Hill|| — till  it  reaches  the  centre  of 
the  English  Heights,  Y  and  thence  slopes  down  to 
the  isthmus. 

In  the  centre  of  Mount  Inkerman,  Shell  Hill  lifts  sheu  hul 
its  peak  to  a  height  of  nearly  600  feet  above  the  sea* 
level ;  and,  taken  along  with  the  rib  shooting  out  on 
each  side,  it  offers  a  spacious  and  commanding  site 
for  the  establishment  of  field-batteries :  but  also  the 
conformation  of  the  ground  is  such  that  if  the  dis- 
posers of  ordnance  brought  up  from  the  north  should 

mile,  and  at  the  nanoweit  only  140  yaxds.^-Todlebeii,  ^Ddfense  de 
Sebastopol,'  yoL  i. 

*  314  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

t  S6S  feet  t  370  feet  §  605  feet 

II  583  feet  Amongst  the  ofiiceis  and  men  of  the  2d  Division  there 
was  a  difference  of  habit  in  regard  to  nomenclature,  for  some  called 
Shell  HiU  ^Costack '  Hill ;  but  the  ground  which  rightly  took  a  name 
from  the  Goflsack  vedette  lay  further  towards  the  west  'Shell  Hill' 
waa  so  called  on  account  of  the  missiles  which  used  to  come  lighting 
upon  it  whenever  the  enemy  saw  there  a  group  of  English  officers, 
or  even  a  single  horseman.  Of  that  fire  no  man,  it  is  believed,  drew  so 
much  as  the  indefatigable  Percy  Herbert ;  and  if  it  foUows  that  from 
that  circumstance  he  earned  a  right  to  christen  the  ground,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  'Shell  Hill'  is  the  right  name.  He  has  always  so 
called  it  It  was  he  who  'explained  away'  the  shells,  making  out 
that  they  were  less  dangerous  than  they  seemed  because  they  must 
have  been  thrown  by  gunners  who  were  guided  only  by  telegraphed 
signals,  and  could  not  see  the  objects  they  fired  at 

IT  614  feet  at  the  centre.  At  the  northernmost  extremity — i  e,^  at 
Mount  Head'— 636  feet 
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CHAP,  desire,  when  in  action,  to  refuse  their  right,  ihey 
w^  might  bend  oflF  that  part  of  their  artiUery  line  along 
the  crest  of  West  Jut — a  less  advanced  rib  of  high 
ground — and  in  that  case  they  would  have  for  their 
guns  a  front  of  no  less  than  a  mile.  This  Shell  Hill, 
with  its  juts,  east  and  west,  was  the  range  of  heights 
destined  to  be  seized  by  the  Bussians  at  the  very  out- 
set of  the  fight,  and  to  give  them  the  means  of  at  once 
opening  a  destructive  fire  from  batteries  weU  covered 
towards  each  flank  by  ravines.  As  a  first  stepping- 
stone  to  victory.  Shell  Hill  was  of  infinite  worth ;  but 
the  very  excellence  of  the  position  was  what,  in  dia- 
bolology,  has  often  been  called  a  *  snare,'  for  it  tended 
to  afiect  the  disposers  of  the  Bussian  artillery  with 
a  dangerous  contentment.  iU  befitting  the  design  of 
the  enterprise.* 
The  Sad-  From  the  summit  of  Shell  Hill  to  the  centre  of  the 
B^M2iL  English  Home  Ridge,  a  distance  of  about  1300  yards, 
the  spine  of  the  upwold  still  maintaining  a  high  ele- 
vation bridges  over  the  interval  by  an  easy  bend,  such 
as  that  along  the  back  of  a  horse,  from  the  withers- 
point  to  the  croup ;  but,  as  the  means  of  approach 
for  an  army  engaged  in  attack,  this  Saddle-top  Beach 
is  wanting  in  breadth;  for,  whilst  suffering  deep 
encroachment  on  the  east  from  the  channel  of  the 
Quarry  Bavine,  it  is  straitened  too  on  the  west  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  Mikriakoff  Glen,  and  number- 
less dells  or  gullies. 

*  General  de  Todleben's  opinion  is  that  the  Bosaian  artillery 
grayely  injured  the  prospects  of  the  enterprise  by  remaining  stationary 
on  SheU  HiU  instead  of  pushing  on  to  more  advanced  positions,  and 
thus  bearing  forward  the  weight  of  iMittle. 
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But  the  formation  of  the  ground  is  such  that  the  CHAP, 
occupation  of  Shell  Hill  in  strength  must  needs  carry  < — J-^ 
with  it  the  control  of  the  Quarry  Eavine,  including  gJlJny 
that  upper  part  of  it,  seven  hundred  yards  in  length,  ^^^ 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  Saddle-top  Reach,  and  in 
this  sheltered  hollow  an  assailant  determining  to  force 
his  way  southward  over  the  hillock  in  front  of  the 
Isthmus  would  find  a  lair  of  great  value  from  which 
to  make  his  spring  at  a  distance  of  only  six  hundred 
paces  from  the  coveted  goal 

South-east  of  Shell  Hill,  and  overlooking  the  ap-  The  Eng- 
proach  by  the  Saddle-top  Beach,  there  stand  the  Heights. 
English  Heights.  These  bend  so  abruptly  at  their 
centre  that,  though  forming  throughout  an  entire 
and  smgle  mass  of  high  ground,  they  still  present 
two  distinct  ridges  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
one  ridge  with  a  front  towards  the  north,  the  other 
with  a  front  towards  the  west. 

The  part  of  the  hill  feuding  northward  reaches  all  Home 
along  the  front  of  the  ground  where  our  2d  Divi-  ^  ^^ 
sion  lay  camped  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  and 
is  called  the  Home  Bidge.  Having  its  westernmost 
slope  at  a  distance  of  about  300  yards  from  the  steeps 
of  the  Careenage  Ravine,  this  ridge  passes  thence  to 
the  eastward,  and  culminates  at  the  bend  of  the  hill. 
With  the  bend  counted  in  as  a  part  of  it,  the  crest  of 
this  Home  Ridge  has  a  front  of  about  650  yards,  which 
looks  down  obliquely  along  the  Saddle-top  Reach;  and 
its  reverse  slopes  descending  upon  what  was  the  camp- 
ing-ground of  our  2d  Division  face,  back  in  a  south- 
erly direction  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Isthmus. 
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The  other  part  of  the  hill  is  called  the  Fore  Ridge. 
Fronting  as  it  does  towards  the  west,  this  Fore  Ridge 
The  Fore    looks  down  slantwise  across  the  Saddle-top  Reach; 
and  its  reverse  slopes  descending   eastward,  bend 
down  to  the  brow  of  the  steeps  overhanging  the 
Inkerman  marsh.     At  its  northern  extremity,  the 
Fore  Ridge  is  called  the  Mount  Head  ;*  and  it  there 
stands  so  forward  as  to  be  closely  overlooking  the 
entrance  of  the  Quarry  Ravine. 
The  ad-         Such  ridgcs  as  these,  it  is  plain,  could  not  but  be 
^i£rad      a  sreat  source  of  defensive  strenirth  to  the  General 
^     w^  might  U  abl.  t»  <«u  «»1  to  in».  th«. ;  for 
^**^*''    everywhere,  their  sides  have  a  strong  incline,  and 
they  not  only  offer  commanding  positions  for  the 
artillery  which  might  be  made  to  cross  its  fires  on 
the  approaches,  but  can  also  by  means  of  their  reverse 
slopes  afford  good  shelter  to  troops, 
and  by  the      To  the  few  in  their  strife  with  the  many,  a  field  of 
fomSfhe  battle  which  afforded  a  spacious  front  for  the  outposts, 
^^^^     yet  tapered  away  at  last  into  a  small  compact  strong- 
hold, plainly  offered  immense  advantages;  but  we  shall 
find  that  General  Pennefather — for  reasons  which 
were  not  without  force — abstained  from  adapting  his 
defence  to  this  peculiar  configuration  of  the  ground. 
The  There  was  a  part  of  the  Inkerman  field  which,  if 

f^^.  °°  not  of  such  value  in  battle  as  to  warrant  a  determined 
righr "      attack,  or  invite  to  a  bloody  defence,  still  chanced  to 
'^^^        become  the  scene  of  much  valiant  and  obstinate, 
though,  in  one  sense,  irrelevant  fighting.    From  the 

*  Tt8  height  above  the  sea-level  is  636  feet.    This  was  in  later  days 
the  site  of  tJie  strong  redoubt  thrown  np  by  the  French. 
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north-eastern  alopes  of  Mount  Head  there  shoot  out  CHAP, 
two  spurs  of  unequal  length.    The  one  on  the  righl^  .-^ 
the  Kitspur — is  the  lesser  of  the  twa      It  stands  Th«  Kit- 
b»«xe«ei  by  rt«p.  wUeb.  how.v«  ,»d«  and  diffi-  ^ 
cult,  can  still  be  climbed  without  peril  by  people 
going  on  foot     It  was  there  that  there  stood  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  the  parapet  of  a  dismantled 
work  which  was  destined  to  become  famous  in  his- 
tory.    The  other  outshoot  of  ground — the  Inkerman  The  in- 
Tusk  or  Spur — stretches  far  in  a  north-easterly  direc-  i^k. 
tion  between  naked  crags  on  either  side ;  and,  though 
smooth,  or  gently  sloping  home  down  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  it  there  ends  at  last  with  absolute  sud- 
denness in  a  sheer  wall  of  vertical  rock.^    The  cleft 
which  divides  the  Kitspur  from  the  Inkerman  Tusk 
is  St  Clement's  Gorge. 

The  English  never  treated  Mount  Inkerman  as  a  The  bnuh- 

wood 

defensive  position  which  (in  order  to  leave  its  assail-  clothing 
ants  exposed  to  view  and  to  fire)  should  be  cleared  of  inLrman. 
obstructions ;  and  (except  upon  spots  near  the  camp, 
which  had  been  stripped  by  men  toiling  after  fuel  t) 
the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  fight  was  in  most  places 
dad  with  a  stunted  oak  brushwood.  This  grew  very 
scant  on  the  toplands,  but  abundant  on  most  of  the 
steeps.  In  some  places,  it  reached  a  man's  knees,  in 
others,  his  waist  or  his  shoulders,  and  in  others  again 
surrounded  him  with  boughs  9  or  10  feet  high. 

*  No  maps  or  plans  can  adequately  express  the  characteristics  of  this 
spur,  and  it  was  only  on  seeing  it  in  1869  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tchemaya  that  I  apprehended  its  singular  form« 

t  The  parts  of  the  bnshes  taken  for  fael  were  the  roots.  These  our 
soldiers  used  to  call '  clumps.* 
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The  high  rock-built  topland  or  spine  of  Mount 
Inkerman  was  so  free  from  difficult  steeps,  so  thinly 

^"^  '****^  coated  with  soil,  and  so  sparsely  interrupted  by  the 
there  puny  stems  of  the  underwood,  that  guns  once 
brought  up  to  the  brow  could  be  easily  moved  on 
along  the  downs;  but  Nature  had  placed  graver 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  ascent,  and  it  was  only  upon 
roads  made  by  man  that  great  trains  of  artilleiy  could 
well  be  dragged  up  the  ravines. 

After,  years  before,  bringing  an  aqueduct  along  the 
northern  skirts  of  Mount  Inkerman,  and  across  the 
Careenage  Ravine,  Science  did  not  then  press  on  its 
conquest  of  natural  obstacles  by  carrying  a  roadway 
in  the  same  direction ;  and  even  down  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  it  was  only  by  fetching  an  extrava- 
gant circuit  along  the  Post-road,  and  travelling  all 
round  the  ravine,  that  a  man  could  pass  with  a  car- 
riage from  Inkerman  Bridge  to  SebastopoL 

The  PoBt-  This  still  unaltered  Post-road«  after  crossing  Inker- 
man  Bridge,  begins  the  ascent  of  the  Mount  by  enter* 
ing  the  Volovia  Gk)rge,  but  presently  bends  round 
into  the  jaws  of  a  long,  craggy,  winding  defile  called 
the  Quarry  Ravine,  and  cUmbs  up  along  its  left  bank, 
keeping  always  on  ground  much  higher  than  the 
bed  of  the  watercourse.  After  coming  up  clear  of 
the  ravine  to  the  open  downs  at  its  head,  the  line  of 
way  stretches  southwards  under  the  front  of  the 
Fore  Ridge,  crosses  over  the  Home  Ridge,  runs 
straight  through  the  centre  of  what  was  Penne- 
father's  camping-ground,  goes  on  by  the  Isthmus 
to  ground  near  the  Windmill,  and — ^being  then  at 
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last  clear  of  the  Careenage  Ravine — turns  off  into  CHAP, 
the  Woronzoff  road.  • — ^A-' 

In  old  times,  before  skilled  engineers  had  traced  The  old 
the  line  of  the  post-road,  people  threaded  their  way  along  the 
through  the  Quarry  Bavine  by  following  the  course  Quany 
of  its  bed,  and  the  road  then  in  use  still  existed  at      ^"^^ 
the  time  of  the  battle.     There  were  thus  two  parallel 
roads  running  each  very  near  to  the  other  by  which 
an  assailant  might  move  up  his  columns  through  the 
Quarry  Savine  to  the  open  topland  abova* 

But  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Prince  Mentschi-  The  s»p. 
koff  made  haste  to  connect  the  Karabel  Faubourg  ^^: 
with  Inkerman  Bridge  by  a  work  called  the  *  Sapper^s 
'  Boad ; '  and — as  though  he  had  caught  a  dim  fore- 
sight of  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  needed  for  the 
enterprise  of  the  5th  of  November — ^he  so  shaped  his 
new  line  of  route  as  to  make  it — ^not  merely  a  link 
between  the  east  and  the  west,  but — also  a  means  of 
affording  two  metalled  ways  of  ascent  home  up  to  the 
spine  of  Mount  Inkerman.    So,  if  meaning  to  use  the 
new  work  for  that  last  purpose,  a  general  would  re- 
gard  it  as  compriamg  two  roads,  which  having  come, 
one  from  the  faubourg  and  the  other  from  Inkerman 
Bridge,  meet  each  other  on  the  crest  of  the  Moimt 
One  moiety  of  the  new  highway,  that  is,  the  West  its  west- 
Sapper's  Boad.  after  leaving  the  faubourg,  and  cross-  ^"^^ 
ing-by  a  viaduct-the  great  Careenage  Ravine,  winds  ^. 
on  into  a  gorge,  and  climbs  up  betwixt  its  banks  to         ' 

*  Measured  harizonUUljfy  the  ayenge  distance  between  the  two  roads 
most  be  Uttle  more  than  about  150  yards,  but  in  their  altitude  the 
difference  is  great. 

VOL   V.  O 
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CHAP,  the  height  called  St  George^s  Brow.    There,  it  is 

— ^— ^  met  at  an  angle  by  the  other  half  of  Prince  Mentschi- 

m^ety  toflTs  work,  that  is,  by  the  East  Sapper's  Boad,  which, 

^^*  ^^  after  having  parted  fix)m  the  Post-road  near  Inker- 

§^''"     man  Bridge,  and  made  its  way  westward  for  more 

than  a  mile  almost  close  alongside  of  the  aqueduct, 

has  all  at  6nce  turned  towards  the  south,  and  climbed 

up  St  George's  Ravine, 

Thus,  apart  from  its  obvious  uses  as  a  way  of 
lateral  communication  between  the  army  of  Sebasto- 
pol  and  the  army  beyond  the  Tchemaya,  this  Sapper^s 
Boad  opened  to  both  the  means  of  invading  Mount 
Inkerman ;  for  if  one  of  the  armies  should  march  out 
from  the  faubourg,  it  could  ascend  with  its  train 
of  artillery  by  the  West  Sapper's  Boad,  whilst  the 
other  having  come  from  the  north  across  Inker- 
man  Bridge  could  move  up  by  St  George's  Bavine ; 
and  the  two  heads  of  columns  at  last  might  be  then 
side  by  side  on  the  Brow,  where  the  ground  was 
open  enough  for  the  orderly  junction  of  converging 
forces.  Once  on  St  George's  Brow,  the  united  forces 
would  have  downlands  before  them  very  little  ob- 
structed by  brushwood,  and  might  freely  move  on  to 
SheUHilL 

Upon  this  Sapper's  Boad  the  whole  problem  of  the 
Bussian  attack  on  Mount  Inkerman  may  be  said  to 
have  rested;  for  excepting  the  Post-road  (which 
climbed  up  along  the  perilous  defile  of  the  Quarry 
Bavine,  under  the  eyes  of  the  English  sentries)  Prince 
Mentschikoft's  new  work  afibrded  the  only  two  met- 
alled wiays  l3dng  under  his  own  control  by  which  guns 
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could  be  brought  up  the  Mount.  As  it  was,  the  CHAP. 
Russian  commander,  by  using  the  two  metalled  ways  _^ 
of  ascent  comprised  in  his  Sapper^s  Road,  could  not 
only  bring  up  his  forces  from  the  east  as  well  as  the 
west,  and  unite  them  with  their  trains  of  artilleiy  on 
the  height  called  St  George's  Brow,  but  might  do  this 
in  peace  without  trespassing,  as  it  were,  out  of  his 
own  ground,  without  having  to  drive  in  one  picket, 
— ^nay  even,  if  fortune  should  smile,  without  being 
observed  by  our  outposts. 

The  Careenage  Ravine,  though  forbiddingly  hard  to  Road 
cross,  could  with  much  more  ease  be  ascended ;  and  du^ei  ^ 
there  was  a  cart-road  which  went  up  along  its  bed,  careenage 
past  the  MikriakojQT  Farm,  to  the  junction  of  the  two      ^"®' 
gully  channels  which  meet  under  Quarter  -  guard 
Point.    There,  the  road  turning  off  from  the  Well-way 
(which  leads  straight  up  to  the  Isthmus)  bent  away 
into  the  other  or  more  westerly  channel,  and  thence 
gained  the  Victoria  Ridge  at  a  spot  not  far  distant 
£rom  General  Codrington's  tents.    The  Russians,  how- 
ever, were  scarce  under    temptation  to  adventure 
their  artillery  in  the  depths  of  this  Careenage  Ravine, 
and  no  infantry  which  might  attempt  to  ascend  it 
could  advance  upon  an  extended  front. 


II. 


Irrespectively  of  the  troops  with  which  the  enemy  Fixed  bat- 
proposed  to  march  upon  Mount  Inkerman,  he  had  ships  by 
some  resources  prepared  beforehand,  which  conild  not  RoLian 
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but  strengthen  the.  ground  for  him  on  the  day  of  his 
enterprise.  His  guns  near  the  Lighthouse  might 
prove  indeed,  it  is  true,  to  be  rather  molesting  than 
formidable ;  and  the  MalakoflF,  with  all  its  armament, 
might  help  him  only  a  little  by  taking  a  blind  part 
in  the  fight ;  but  the  more  northerly  batteries  of  the 
Karabel  Faubourg,  and  the  Vladimir  and  the  Cher- 
sonese steam-ships  lying  moored  on  the  east  of  the 
roadstead,  made  him  sure  of  his  dominion  on  the 
Sapper's  Road,  and  could  cover  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  either  those  troops  which  were  to  operate 
from  Sebastopol  or  those  brought  from  Inkerman 
Bridge.  Moreover,  the  starboard  batteries  of  the  two 
ships,  whilst  held  ready  to  sweep  with  their  fire  the 
nearest  hillsides  of  the  Mount,  could  also  search  the 
ravines ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  fight  being  rolled 
towards  the  north,  might  interpose  with  great  power. 
If  occupied  in  its  entirety  by  even  a  moderate 
force  well  secured  against  the  peril  of  having  its 
communications  cut  off,  Moimt  Inkerman  might 
have  been  guarded  with  comparative  ease ;  *  but  an 
undisputed  dominion  over  the  northern  half  of  the 
Mount  had  been  deliberately  left  to  Prince  Mentschi- 
koff  ;t  and  thus  it  might  happen  that  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  battle,  General  Pennefather  would  be  encounter- 
ing an  army  already  sharing  the  heights  with  him. 


*  By  pushing  forward  strong  outposts  to  occupy  the  spurs  towards 
the  north. — See  *  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,'  vol.  iii  p.  290. 

t  See  ibid,,  voL  iii  p.  S90,  291,  for  the  reasons  which  prevented  the 
occujMition  of  the  ground.  As  showing  the  completeness  of  the  enemy's 
empire  over  the  northern  part  of  Mount  Inkerman,  see  the  narrative, 
ante^  p.  3. 
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There  were  many  who  saw  that  the  charge  and  the  CHAP, 
peril  of  defending  the  southern  half  of  Mount  Inker-  ^ — , — ' 
man  might  be  incalculably  lightened  by  throwing  up  ^^  ^ 
works  of  defence;    but — intent  on  Sebastopol,  and  ^^g.®^ 
overladen  with  their  double  burthen  of  siege-work  jfi^po«»- 
as  well  as  field  duties — ^the  English  were  altogether 
unable  to  command  the  hands  needed  for  strongly 
entrenching  the  ground^  and  no  such  undertaking  was 
executed  or  even  begun  by  their  corps  of  engineers. 

It  happened,  however,  that  in  conformity  with  the 
known  wish  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  and  under  the 
impulsion  given  by  the  energies  of  Colonel  Percy  The  crest- 
Herbert,*  the  artillerymen  of  the  2d  Division,  with  ^^' 
what  help  they  could  get  from  their  infantry  com- 
rades, had  thrown  up  a  work  on  Hill  Bend,  and 
carried  it  —  although  not  continuously  —  some  way 
along  the  crest  of  Home  Ridge.  What  the  artillery- 
men desired  was  that,  in  the  event  of  their  field-guns 
being  brought  into  action  on  Home  Ridge,  they 
should  be  provided  with  some  cover,  however  slight 
To  this  end  our  people  formed  an  embankment  by 
heaping  together  loose  stones,  and  adding  besides  so 
much  earth  as  might  guard  against  the  mischief  of 
splinters;  but  the  rock  of  this  crest  being  scantily 
coated  over  with  soil,  they  had  to  fetch  the  needed 
material  from  lower  ground ;  and  did  not  prove  able 
to  make  alongside  the  embankment  any  lengthened 
excavation  that  could  well  be  called  a  ditch  or  a 
trench.  On  Hill  Bend,  the  designer  had  seized  the 
advantage  offered  by  the  form  of  the  ground,  and  the 

*  The  Assistant  Quartennaster-Qeneral  attached  to  the  2d  Division. 
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CHAR  work  at  this  spot,  whilst  having  (as  elsewhere)  a  face 
towards  the  north,  had  also  a  face — ^with  room  for 
three  guns — ^looking  towards  the  north-west,  in  other 
words,  looking  straight  along  the  Saddle-top  Reach, 
and  directly  fronting  Shell  Hill.  At  that  north-west 
face,  and  there  only,  the  embankment  had  a  thick- 
ness of  several  feet ;  *  but  height  was  wanting,  for  it 
seems  that  the  work  at  this  part  rose  little  more 
than  two  feet  above  the  ground,  t  Elsewhere,  the 
embankment  was  far  more  slender,  but  also,  at  some 
places,  higher. 

Towards  the  left,  this  crest-work  was  a  construction 
so  slight,  and  so  rude,  that  by  many  whose  tents 
stood  close  under,  it  was  never  so  much  as  observed ; 
but  on  the  right  of  the  road,  the  growth  of  the  humble 
rampart  was  more  often  remarked,  and  men  called  it 
the  Folly  of  this  man,  or  the  Folly  of  that  one,  uniting 
it  with  the  name  of  any  officer  to  whom,  for  the  mo- 
ment, camp  satire  might  chance  to  impute  the  design. 
Yet,  despised  as  it  had  been,  and  slight  as  it  really 
was,  the  work  proved  to  be  of  great  service  in  the 
battle ;  for  it  not  only  follfilled  its  main  purpose  by 
giving  at  least  some  cover  to  the  artillery,  but  also 
afforded  shelter  to  men  lying  down  behind  it ;  and 
besides,  it  marked  out  the  front  of  a  good  rallying- 
ground  for  disordered  troops. 

*  The  merit  of  giving  Bolidity  to  this  part  of  the  work — it  proved 
to  be  of  great  advantage  in  the  battle — belonged  to  Captain  Qubbins. 

t  Indeed  it  ib  the  impression  of  Qeneral  CoUingwood  Dickson  (who 
brought  his  two  18-ponnden  into  battery  at  this  part  of  the  work)  that 
the  height  was  much  less  than  that  above  stated  ;  but  he  nevertheless 
bears  witness  that  the  number  of  missiles  stepped  bj  this  dwarf  bank 
was  very  great, 
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Where  the  ground  began  to  descend  into  the  Quairy  CHAP. 
Bavine,  there  stood,  crossing  and  blocking  the  Post-  « — « — * 
road,  one  of  those  low  picket- walls  or  lengthened  J^,»^*'' 
heaps  of  loose  stones  by  which  our  men  serving  on 
outpost  duty  used  to  make  for  themselves  a  scant  shel- 
ter. Having  a  height  of  about  three  and  a  half  or  four 
feet,  and  extending  some  way  into  the  brushwood  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  this  small  fence  marked  and 
sheltered  the  '  Grand-guard '  of  the  inlying  picket 
there  posted,  and  was  called  at  first  by  our  people 
the  *  Main  Picket  Barrier,'  but  afterwards  simply '  the 
'  Barrier/  It  was  destined  to  be  an  object  of  moment 
in  the  fight,  not  alone  for  the  sake  of  the  cover 
which  so  slight  a  pile  could  afibrd,  nor  even  on  ac-r 
cotmt  of  any  special  worth  attaching  to  its  position, 
but  becatifle  it  aerved  aa  a  landmark  definingapart 
of  the  ground  on  which  resolute  men,  if  so  minded, 
might  determine  to  make  a  stand.  Lower  down  the 
Quany  Ravine,  our  people  had  obstructed  the  Post* 
road  by  making  a  cut  across  it. 

These  slight  works  were  all  that  had  been  done  xhedk- 
to  strengthen  the  ground  against  invaders ;  but  the  ^^ 
P^petT*  diJ^  e,^!*.  town  up  weeks  "^ 
before  for  another  purpose,  was  still  to  be  seen 
upstanding  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  the  Eitspur.* 
When  in  use,  the  work  had  been  armed  with  a  couple 
of  IS-pounders^  soon  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  men 

*  The  *  other  pttipoBe'  above  refened  to  was  that  of  silencmg  a 
Biusiaii  gun  placed  in  hatteiy  near  the  Inkenuan  rains,  which  had 
attempted  to  molest  our  people.  The  Russian  gon  was  qnicU  j  silenced ; 
and,  the  object  having  been  attained,  our  two  IS-ponnders  had  been 
withdrawn  some  dajs  before  the  daj  of  the  battle. 
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CHAP,  called  it  the  *  Two-gun,'  or  more  often  the  *  Sandbag ' 
« — ^'l-^  Battery.  It  often  gave  pleasant  shelter  to  men  out 
on  picket  against  easterly  winds ;  but  the  notion  of 
ever  using  the  parapet  in  an  infantry  fight  had  been 
so  entirely  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  constructor 
that  it  was  not  even  furnished  with  a  banquette. 
Though  having  no  genuine  worth  as  a  lodgment 
to  be  used  in  attack,  or  as  an  obstacle  good  for 
defence,  this  dismantled  parapet,  rising  up  on  a  con- 
spicuous crest  to  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  was 
still  so  enticing  an  object  that  in  the  turmoil  of 
battle  (where  men  often  strive  after  false  prizes)  it 
might  become  the  stake  for  which  numbers  would 
die,  and  receive,  some  day,  from  French  soldiery,  a 
dismal  name  telling  of  slaughter.*  Far  from  giving 
an  advantage  to  the  Allies,  this  ill-omened  pile  was 
destined  to  bring  them  into  grave  peril,  first  by 
causing  an  all  but  ruinous  severance  of  the  small 
English  force,  and  next  by  drawing  the  French  into 
a  wrong  field  of  action. 
The  yaine  Such,  then,  was  that  southern  half  of  Mount  Inker- 
inkennAD  Hiau  which  had  to  be  attacked  and  defended ;  and 
ad^^euBive  there  IB  Warrant  perhaps  for  saying  that  a  skilled 
P^*^^-  commander  who  could  arm  the  whole  range  of  the 
English  Heights  with  powerful  batteries  supported 
by  a  proportionate  force  of  good  infantry,  might  be 
trusted  to  keep  his  hold  against  assailants  double  in 
number.  But  it  was  no  such  smooth  problem  as  this 
that  ofiered  itself  for  solution  on  the  morning  of  the 

*  The  '  abattoir.'    When  I  visited  the  ground  in  18G9,  the  parapet 
was  yet  standing. 
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5  th  of  November.  Fax  indeed  from  having  the  60  CHAP, 
guns  and  the  20,000  troops  which  would  elicit  the  * — A-^ 
military  value  of  the  English  Heights,  General  Penne- 
father  had  only  in  the  early  morning  12  pieces  of 
field-artillery  and  something  less  than  3000  foot,  with 
a  right  to  expect  reinforcements  of  uncertain  amount 
as  weU  as  at  uncertain  intervals,  from  time  to  time  com- 
ing up ;  and  it  did  not,  of  course,  follow  that  heights, 
excellent  as  a  standing-ground  for  a  whole  army- 
corps,  must  be  a  proportionately  good  stronghold, 
or  even  any  stronghold  at  all  for  a  general  thus 
weak  in  numbers.  So,  whatever  General  Pennefather 
may  be  presently  shown  to  have  achieved  by  dint  of 
sheer  fighting  in  many  parts  of  the  field,  we  shall 
scarce  see  him  forming  or  wielding  that  particular 
engine  of  defensive  war  which  soldiers  call  a  force 

o 

*  in  position.' 


III. 


The  upwold  in  the  immediate  rear  of  Mount  Inker-  The 
man  afforded  no  second  standing-ground,  either  natural  dose  in 
or  artificial,  to  troops  which  by  stress  of  battle  might  Mount 
be  driven  back  through  the  Isthmus  from  the  position  ^''^'^^' 
of  the  EngUsh  Heights ;  for  the  Canrobert  Redoubt 
was  a  work  which  had  no  other  purpose  or  use  than 
that  of  strengthening  our  defences  against  what  were 
never  attempted,  that  is,  attacks  from  the  east.     This 
part  of  the  Chersonese  could  be  distinguished  from  afar 
by  the  trunk  of  a  dismantled  windmill,  long  familiar 
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CHAP,  to  the  eyes  of  our  people;^  and  it  constituted  the 
only  approach  to  Mount  Inkerman  from  ground  lying 
south  of  the  Isthmus.  When  coming  to  take  part  in 
the  fight,  reinforcements,  whether  English  or  French, 
were  all  of  them  destined  to  pass  by  way  of  this 
Windmill  Ridge ;  and  here,  too,  or  on  ground  very 
near,  when  the  moment  should  seem  to  be  ripe, 
Prince  Gortchakoff  was  to  crown  the  heights  with 
more  than  20,000  fresh  troops. 


IV. 


strength  Lying  camped  at  the  Isthmus,  and  having  al- 
force  un.  together  a  strength  of  a  little  less  than  3000  foot,t 
nlSS:  with  twelve  guns  under  Colonel  Fitzmayer,  the  2d 
of  Mwmt  Division — a  hard-worked,  but  zealous  and  ever  war- 
like force — kept  watch  on  Mount  Inkerman,  by 
maintaining  an  extensive  system  of  outposts,  j; 
The  chain  On  the  right  rear  of  the  camp  the  chain  furnished 
^^q?o«t8  i^y  ^j^  Division  linked  itself  to  the  extremity  of  the 

^^.  line  of  pickets  there  maintained  by  the  Guards, 
stretched  thence  northwards  to  the  flank  of  the 
Eitspur,  passed  looping  across  the  head  of  the  Inker* 
man  Tusk,  and  thence  turned  back  to  the  Barrier  or 
Main  Picket  Wall,  the  station  occupied  by  the  '  field- 
*  officer  of  the  day/    Reappearing  (after  a  break)  near 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1869, 1  found  the  massiTe  trunk  of  this  wind- 
mill still  marking  the  ground  as  in  the  time  of  the  war. 

t  2956 — see  table  in  Appendix. 

X  See  note  in  Appendix  showing  how  the  pickets  were  furnished  on 
the  eve  and  morning  of  Inkerman. 
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the  head  of  East  Jut^  the  line  passed  in  a  south-  CHAP, 
westerly  direction  across  the  folds  of  Shell  Hill,  went 
on  to  the  edge  of  the  upwold,  and  thence  following 
the  steeps  part-way  down  sought  to  link  itself 
with  that  chain  of  the  Light  Division  pickets  which 
began  near  MikriakojQT  Fann  in  the  bed  of  the  Careen- 
age Eavine,  and  ascended  to  the  right  Lancaster 
battery  on  the  slopes  of  the  Victoria  Eidge.  Of 
course,  the  scope  of  the  ground  thus  watched  could 
be  varied  firom  time  to  time  as  circumstances  might 
command ;  and  at  night  in  particular,  as  is  usual,  the 
men  who  had  watched  during  daylight  from  the  brows 
of  the  hills  were  commonly  drawn  back  so  far  as  to 
avoid  being  seen  on  the  sky-line ;  but  even,  irrespec- 
tively of  that  precaution,  the  chain  in  some  places 
at  dusk  was  often  a  good  deal  retracted. 

The  Russian  vedette  always  rooted  to  one  spot  of 
ground  was  near,  very  near  to  our  sentries ;  but  in 
general  remained  hidden  from  them  by  the  bend  of 
the  hill,  and  it  was  not  the  habit  of  our  riflemen  to 
go  beyond  bounds  in  order  to  disturb  the  lone  horse- 
man. People  gazing  from  the  west  used  to  wonder 
how  Russia  and  England  in  the  persons  of  their  outer- 
most sentries  could  be  always  so  near  and  so  peaceful. 

At  the  end  of  their  twenty-four  hours  of  outpost 
duty,  and  always  before  break  of  day,  the  pickets 
used  to  be  relieved,  and  there  was  therefore  a 
lengthened  time  every  morning  when,  the  old  and 
the  new  pickets  being  all  of  them  on  outpost  duty, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Division  was  absent 
from  camp. 
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CHAP.  A  systein  of  pickets  thus  crossing  the  centre  of 
Mount  Inkerman,  instead  of  skirting  its  fronti  did 
not  purport,  of  course,  to  be  one  which  could  so 
overlook  the  approaches  as  to  insure  early  knowledge 
of  any  approaching  attack ;  but,  although  Colonel 
Percy  Herbert,  the  Assistant  Quartermaster-General, 
used  to  pray  that  the  chain  should  be  looped  forward 
in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  an 
efiective  watch  on  the  northern  and  north-western 
Spurs,  he  had  always  been  answered  that  this  was 
not  to  be  done  without  either  employing  more  forces 
than  could  well  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  or  else  in- 
curring the  risk  of  having  men  surrounded  and  taken. 
The  intermediate  plan  of  keeping  the  pickets  as 
before  during  the  main  part  of  the  day  and  night, 
but  causing  them  to  patrol  towards  the  front  in  the 
early  morning,  was  an  expedient  of  later  days. 

As  a  part  of  the  precautionary  system  of  the  2d 
Division,  two  guns  used  to  be  kept,  at  this  time,  on 
what  was  called  'picket'  duty — ^that  is,  they  were 
placed  on  the  Post-road,  close  in  rear  of  the  infantry 
tents,  with  their  horses  already  '  hooked  in.' 

In  advance  of  the  2d  Division  pickets,  and  on 
ground  not  far  distant  from  St  George's  Brow,  the 
venturesome  Goodlake  was  present  on  the  morning 
of  the  action  with  30  men  of  the  Guarda* 

Not  as  part  of  the  general  or  army  system  of 
pickets,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  securing  his  camp 
from  surprise,  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was 

*  With  respect  to  the  nature  and  exploits  of  this  roving  band  nndef 
Qoodlake,  see  note,  ante,  p.  10, 
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accustomed  to  maintain  a  watch  at  Quarter  -  guard  CHAP. 

VI 

Point;  and  we  shall  see  that  the  company  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards  there  posted  under  H.S.H.  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar  was  at  one  moment  reached 
by  the  swelling  flood-tide  of  battle. 


V, 


Prince  Mentschikoff s  written  orders  were  delivered  Pnnce 
at  five  in  the  afternoon  on  the  4th  of  November^  and,  kofiPs 
so  far  as  concerned  the  attack  by  Soimonoff  and  orders  for 
Pauloflf  with  their  40,000  men,  his  words  ran  as  on^Mount 
follows : — 

*  It  is  decided  that  to-morrow,  the  5th  of  Novem- 
'  ber,  the  English  shall  be  attacked  in  their  position, 
'  in  order  that  we  may  seize  and  occupy  the  heights 

*  on  which  they  are  established. 

*  !•  The  field  army-corps  at  Sebastopol,*     .     .     . 

*  tinder  the  command  of  Lt-General  Soimonoff,  after 

*  having  previously  moved  out  from  the  line  of  forti- 

*  fications,  will  march,  starting  from  the  Careenage 

*  Ravine,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  moming.t 

*  2.  The  detachment  camped  on  the    Old  City 

*  Heights,  J    .    .    •    under  Lt-General  Pauloff,  will, 

*  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  restore  Inkennan 

*  bridge,  and  push  on  vigorously  to  meet  and  join  the 
'  corps  of  Lt-General  Soimonoff.     With  this  detach* 

*  Here  foUows  a  detailed  description  of  the  force, 
t  The  hour  was  afterwards  altered  to  5  a.h. 

X  The  heights  in  the  original,  and  by  the  Bnssians  generally,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  were  called  '  les  hanteun  d'Inkerman.' 
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Thesubei- 
diar^  di- 
rections 
fmned  by 
Soimonoff 
and  Pan- 
loff: 


Interposi- 
tion of 
Dannen- 
berg. 


His  first 
set  of  in- 
structions. 


'  ment  will  be  General  de  Dannenberg,  commaader  of 
'  the  4th  Infantry  Corps,  who  is  to  take  the  para*- 
'  mount  command  of  the  two  corps  as  soon  as  they 

*  shall  have  effected  their  junction.* 

'  5.  All  particular  measures  concerning  the  execution 

*  of  the  orders  given  remain  under  the  responsibility  of 

*  the  commanders  of  the  corps  of  troops  above  men- 
^  tioned,  who  in  the  night  between  the  4th  and  the  5th 

*  of  November  will  acquaint  me  with  their  dispositions. 

'  6.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action  the  Com- 

*  mander-in-Chief  will  be  near  Inkerman  Bridge/ 

Both  Soimonoff  and  Pauloff  rightly  understood  that 
the  Prince  by  these  words  meant  to  order  a  conjoint 
attack  of  their  two  army-corps  on  Mount  Inker- 
man  ;t  and  the  written  directions  to  their  troops, 
which  they  accordingly  framed,  were  accepted  with- 
out disapproval  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.J 

Although  Dannenberg's  appointment  in  strictness 
would  take  no  effect  till  the  morrow,  it  yet  gave  him 
of  course  from  the  first  a  certain  inchoate  power,  and 
he  himself  plainly  judged  that  he  was  already  entitled 
to  command  the  two  lieutenant  -  generals.  §  For 
their  guidance,  accordingly,  he  drew  up  a  set  of  direc- 

*  dauses  3  and  4  aie  the  instructions  addressed  to  General  Gk>rt- 
chakoff,  commanding  the  troops  which  would  operate  in  the  vaUey  of 
Balaclava,  and  General  Moller,  commanding  the  garriBon,  and  wiU  be 
found  antey  at  p.  67,  09,  and  80. 

t  This  is  shown  by  their  two  papers  of  subsidiary  directions  (which 
see  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VI.,  under  the  heads  of  '  First'  and  *  Second 
'  Papers  *),  and  by  Prince  Mentschikoff 's  tacit  approval  of  those  anange- 
ments. 

t  '  First'  and  'Second  Papers '  ufn  wnte. 

§  '  I  made  the  following  disposition.' — Danncnberg's  despatch,  6th 
November  1854* 
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tioDB,  which,  if  ill  conceived  and  inapt,  and  therefore  CHAP, 
embarrassing,  still  did  not  apparently  seek  to  extend  « — ^-1-^ 
the  field  of  the  enterprise.* 

But  later  in  the  evening,  Dannenberg  conceived  Hiasubee- 
the  idea  of  insisting  that  SoimonojOf  should  deliver  his  tempts  to 
attack  on  the  Victoria  Ridge  instead  of  Mount  In-  theaccept- 
kerman,  and  he  went  on  to  press  his  new  plan  by  the  ancPca^ 
use  of  peculiar  language,  which,  although  indirect  to  attack 
and  unfit,  and  at  first  sight  confounding,  still  had  vTctoHa 
deamess  enough,  when  studied,  to  show  what  his    ^  ^' 
meaning  must  be.    Besiclea  making  a  second  altera- 
tion  in   PaulojBTs  arrangements,t  he  despatched  a 
paper  to  Soimonoff,  in  which,  without  openly  saying 
that  he  had  resolved  to  supersede  the  hitherto  accepted 
plan,  he  professed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  Soimon- 
oflf — ^in  forgetfulness  of  all  past  decisions — ^would  be 
making  his  attack  on  the  west  of  the   Careenage 
Ravine,  and  gave  him  accordingly  three  subsidiary 
directions,  all  plainly  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Victoria  Ridge,  and  not  Mount  Inkerman,  was 
to  be  Soimonoff's  theatre  of  action.;]:    Indeed  his  aide* 
de-camp  says  that  he  parted  at  night  from  Soimonoff's 
people  with  an  '  au  revoir '  for  the  morrow  on  the 
crown  of  the  Victoria  Ridge. 

With  the  same  object,  and  still  using  the  same  in- 
directness of  language,  Dannenberg  sent  a  report  to 
Headquarters  which,  however  obliquely  expressed, 
still  said   quite  enough,  it  woidd  seem,  to  arouse 

*  See  this  Paper  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VL 

t  This  alteration  is  fully  recited  in  the  '  Third  Paper  *  ubi  ante. 

%  See  his  '  Second  Paper'  in  the  Appendix,  Na  VL 
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CHAP,  almost  any  commander,  and  force  him  at  once  to 
' — .-^  arbitrate ;  *  but  Prince  Mentschikoff,  as  though  seized 
Mentechi-  ^7  *t^*  torpor  which  oftentimes  palsies  a  man  who  has 
hitorfer^'*   loug  been  preparing  great  issues,  did  not  so  interpose 


ence. 


his  authority  as  to  take  care  that  Dannenberg  should 
be  either  overruled  or  obeyed ;  and,  the  expedient  of 
personal  interviews  or  of  further  communications  by 
the  pen  not  being  adopted,  Soimonoff  was  left  in  his 
Soimon.  dilemma.  He  had  either  to  accept  the  strangely 
£^   mdixect  language  of  ou.  not  yet  in  ekctoesaZThirf 

nation  O       o  J 

as  a  sufficing  warrant  for  the  abandonment  of  a  plan 
adopted  and  still  tacitly  sanctioned  by  Prince  Ment- 
schikoff, or  else  venture  to  resist  the  directions  of  a 
general  who  on  the  morrow  (if  both  should  live  till 
the  junction)  woidd  be  his  commanding  officer.  He 
Its  e£fect.  chose  the  last  altemativct  Rejecting  both  the  sets  of 
instructions  addressed  to  him  by  Dannenberg,  he  not 
only  resolved  to  follow  the  old  design,  but  to  follow 
it  in  his  own  way ;  and  since  Pauloff 's  arrangements, 
however  severely  dislocated  by  the  interference  of 
Dannenberg,  were  not  after  all  inconsistent  with 
Soimonoff's  purpose,  there  re-emerged  in  the  end,  out 
of  all  this  confusion,  the  originally  accepted  plan  of 
throwing  upon  Mount  Inkerman  alone  the  whole 
might  of  the  two  army-corps. 

*  See  this  the  '  Third  Paper '  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VI. 

t  Dannenbeig  aasuming  that,  before  the  junction,  he  had  a  right  to 
command  Soimonoff,  stated  in  his  despatch  that  he  had  ordered  him  to 
attack  with  his  left  on  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the  Careenage  Ra- 
vine, but  that,  instead  of  doing  so,  Soimonoff's  force  had  advanced  on 
the  right  or  eastern  side  of  the  ravine  ;  and  this  statement  natoraUjr 
generated  the  idea  that  Soimonoff  had  made  a  mistake,  the  truth  being, 
however,  as  stated  in  the  text 
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Accordingly  Soimonoff,  leading  the  whole  of  his  own  CHAP, 
forces  over  the  viaduct,  and  following  the  west  part  — .r^ 
of  the  Sapper's  Road  up  to  the  top  of  St  George's  ^M^Sttt* 
Brow,   would   thence  inarch   straight  on  to  Shell  J^SSfto 
Hill ;   and,  Popoff  with  his  seamen  undertaking  to  ^^S^?*^^ 
restore  the  Inkerman  bridge  some  time  before  break  *^*™- 
of  day.  General  Pauloflf,  after  sending  6000  of  his 
light  infEUitry  to  ascend  the  Mount  at  its  north* 
eastern  angle,  would  follow  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Sapper's  Boad  with  all  his  remaining  battalions  and 
the  whole  of  his  artillery.     Passing  thus  along  the 
shore  of  the  roadstead,  he  woidd  thence  bend  up  to 
the  ground  of  junction  on  St  George's  Brow,  where 
(being  a  good  deal  later  than  the  forces  brought  up 
from  Sebastopol)  he  would  find  himself  close  in  rear 
of  Soimonoff's  reserves.      These  movements  accom* 
plished,  the  task  of  placing  some  40,000  men  and 
135  guns  on  Mount  Inkerman  would  at  length  be  fal* 
filled.    A  body  of  sappers  marching  with  Soimonoff's 
forces  was  to  entrench  the  ground  which  should  be 
wrested  from  the  English,  and  the  direction  of  the 
work  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  de  Todleben. 


FIRST  PERIOD. 

FBOH  5.45   A.]f.   TO  7.30  A.1C. 

I. 


With  his  19,000  infantry  and  38  guns,  General  luPaii 
Soimonoff,  in  darkness  and  mist,  had  marched  out  from  ^J^^^- 

Off  8 

the  Earabd  Faubourg  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ""•'^ ' 

VOL.  V.  H 
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CHAP,  and  it  may  be  said  that  about  three-quarters  of  an 
' — ^■1-'  hour  later  he  was  already  beginning  the  battle.  In 
ist  Period,  (jonfomuty  with  the  orders  issued  beforehand,  a 
great  quietness  was  mainteined.  The  road -the 
West  Sapper's  Road — had  been  broken  by  floods ; 
but,  under  the  hands  of  engineers  sent  forward  in 
advance  of  the  troops,  it  was,  minute  by  minute, 
restored  to  such  a  condition  that,  without  being 
gravely  delayed,  the  whole  body  of  troops,  with  its 
29  battalions  and  all  its  cannon  and  tumbrils,  could 
move  down  to  the  viaduct,  cross  over  to  the  oppo- 
site steeps  of  the  Careenage  Ravine,  and — still  fol- 
lowing the  West  Sapper's  Road — ^make  good  its  ascent 
of  Mount  Inkerman.  »The  head  of  the  column,  ac- 
cordingly, after  crossing  the  viaduct,  moved  silently 
up  the  acclivities  on  the  Inkerman  side  of  the  ravine^ 
and  with  this  part  of  his  force  General  Soimonoff  was 
present  in  person.  He  did  not  himself  know  the 
ground,  and  was  led  by  a  guide.  When  the  Koli- 
vansk  battalions  had  gained  St  George's  Brow,  Soi- 
monoff ordered  that  they  should  be  allowed  a  halt  of 
ten  minutes,  and  addressed  to  them  some  words  of 
encouragement  and  guidance,  telling  the  men  that 
they  would  fight  under  the  eyes  of  the  two  young 
grand-dukes,  and  directing  that  the  march,  when 
resumed,  should  still  be  conducted  in  silence. 
Continua.  St  Gcorgc's  Brow  was  the  ground  where  the  two 
Soimon-  anny-corps,  if  accurately  timed  in  their  move- 
mJch.  ments,  would  effect  their  junction  ;  but  Soimonoff's 
people  as  yet  could  hear  no  tramp  of  battalions,  no 
rumbling  of  artillery-wheels  in  the  direction  of  St 
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George's  Ravine  or  along  the  shore  of  the  roadstead ;  CHAP, 
and  in  truths  at  this  time,  all  the  forces  of  Pauloff  ^ — « — ^ 
-^for  Dannenberg's  confusing  orders  had  been  clog-  ^*^  -P«««^ 
ging  their  movements — were  still  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tchemaya.     Yet  without  for  that  reason  delay- 
ing his  march,  General  SoimonoiOf  after  a  while  began 
to  move  on  towards  Shell  Hill ;  and,  the  ground  now 
admitting  it,  he  soon  extended  his  front 

The  companies  of  the  6th  Kifles  and  the  eight  light  His  ad. 
infantry  battalions  of  the  Tomsk  and  Kolivansk  regi-  oider  of 
ments,  supported  by  the  four  Catherinburg  battalions,  ^^^'' 
and  having  with  them  22  heavy  12-pounder  guns, 
constituted  the  more  advanced  portion  of  Soimbnors 
force ;  and  at  six  o'clock  these  foremost  troops,  hav- 
ing a  front  which  stretched  freely  across  the  top- 
lands  from  north-east  to  south-west,  were  silently 
advancing  along  the  spine  of  Mount  Inkerman  in 
their  favourite  order  of  battle.  First  marched  the 
Bifles  in  extended  order,  then  on  the  right  two  bat- 
talions of  the  Tomsk,  and  on  the  left,  in  the  same 
alignment^  two  battalions  of  the  Kolivansk  regi- 
ments; but  each  of  these  four  battalions  had  been 
broken  up  into  four  *  company  columns,'  three  march- 
ing  in  front  upon  ihe  same  alignment,  with  intervals 
between  them,  and  the  fourth  coming  on  in  sup* 
port.  So,  that  which  followed  next  to  the  Ilifles  was 
a  line  of  small  columns  twelve  in  number,  with  four 
other  like  columns  in  their  immediate  rear.*  In 
support  to  all  these  troops  the  four  Catherinburg  bat- 

*  Ab  legaidfl  the  actaal  state  of  the  battalions  tlitis  broken  up  into 
'  company  columns,'  see  post,  p.  137. 
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CHAP,  talions  marched  together  in  close  battalion  columns^ 
' — , — f  The  22  guns,  covered  by  the  infantry^  moved  in 
iH period.  ^Qui)ie  column  of  route;   but  when  brought  into 
battery^  were  to  take  the  centre  of  the  line  of  battle. 

The  rest  of  Soimonoff 's  forces  were  meanwhile  as- 
cending Mount  Inkerman,  but  not  with  that  absolute 
freedom  from  hostile  interruption  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  the  head  of  the  column*  A  part  of  his 
infantry  was  ascending  by  the  West  Sapper's  Road, 
and  still  a  mile  distant  from  the  foremost  sentries 
thrown  out  by  our  established  chain  of  picketfif,  when 
the  march  of  the  silent  battalions  was  discovered  by 
Captain  Captain  Groodlake,  then  posted  where  we  observed 
lake's  in-  him  with  his  30  men  of  the  Guards.  Though  seeing 
ti^!^  was  difficult,  and  no  decisive  noises  were  audible, 
he  became,  as  he  expressed  it,  *  aware '  that  columns 
of  infantry  were  ascending  the  steeps  of  the  hill. 
Thereupon  he  at  once  despatched  one  of  his  soldiers 
with  orders  to  go  up  along  the  bed  of  the  Careenage 
Bavine,  and  give  our  people  due  warning  of  the 
approaching  attack;  but  the  man  for  some  reason 
ascended  by  the  bank  on  his  left  to  the  topland  of 
Mount  Inkerman,  and  was  there  taken  prisoner  by 
the  advancing  masses.  Gk>odlake  plied  the  discovered 
columns  with  fire,  and  the  combat  he  provoked  cost 
him  a  loss  of  six  or  seven  men,  but  in  one  way  proved 
advantageous;  for  this,  it  seems,  was  the  firing 
which  led  General  Codrington  to  infer  that  an  attack 
was  beginning,  and  to  put  his  troops  in  camp  under 
arms. 
The  enemy's  reserves  when  brought  up  were  so 
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placed  in  the  rear  and  right  rear  of  the  assailing  forces  CHAP, 
that  they  could  quickly  begin,  when  needed,  to  take  « — « — ^ 
their  part  in  the  fight.  ^'^  ^*^- 

Whilst  ascending  Mount  Inkerman,  and  advancing  servea. 
along  its  high  ground,  General  Soimonoflf  was  covered  The  Un. 
on  his  right  flank  by  a  separate  body  of  troops  called  Ck>iainn. 
the  Under-road  Column,  which  moved  up  along  the 
bed  of  the  Careenage  Ravine.*    When  once  on  the 
heights,  he  was  so  rudely  divided  from  the  bed  of  the 
ravine  by  intervening  steeps,  that  during  the  main 
portion  of  his  march  he  could  not  well  maintain  lat- 
eral communications  with  the  force  thus  covering  his 
right ;  but  the  two  lines  of  advance  were  converging, 
and,  if  all  should  go  well  with  his  enterprise,  he  might 
greet  his  Under-road  Column  in  the  very  camp  of  our 
2d  Division. 

So  quiet  from  the  first  had  been  Soimono£rs  march,  Soimon- 
80  obscure  to  the  eye  were  his  troops  in  their  sombre  distorbed 
capotes,  and  so  well  had  his  enterprise  been  favoured  "^""^  *" 

*  Tho  only  troops  I  am  able  to  specify  as  coxnpiised  in  this  Under- 
road  Colnmn  are  the  hundred  or  so  of  riflemen  belonging  to  the  Gather- 
inbnig  regiment ;  bat  the  testimony  of  our  people  goes  along  with  the 
antecedent  probability  of  the  case  in  showing  that  the  column  altogether 
had  considerable  niunerical  strength ;  and  one  may  conjecture — this  is 
only  conjecture — that  besides  the  Catherinburg  riflemen  it  included 
one  or  two  battalions— perhaps  of  sailors  or  marines — belonging  to  the 
garrison  forces.  I  may  here,  however,  say  once  for  all,  that  (except  as 
regards  the  Catherinburg  riflemen,  who  count  in  as  part  of  the  regi- 
ment) any  strength  whidi  the  TJnder-road  Column  may  have  had  was 
over  and  above  all  these  numbers  which  I  ascribe  to  the  Russians.  I 
hare  now  additional  reasons  for  believing  that  the  force,  as  on  the  20th 
of  October,  consisted  of  sailors  or  marines.  The  truth  is  that  tho  Rus- 
sian military  authorities  got  the  control  of  the  official  reports,  and 
were  not  at  aU  prone — ^nay,  perhaps  did  not  judge  it  their  duty— to  re- 
port the' services  of  the  naval  men. 
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CHAP,  by  the  remaining  shades  of  nighty  and  an  atmosphere 
' — A-^  dim  with  mist  or  drizzling  rain,  that  even  when  day- 
i§t  period.  Ugj^^  ^g^  breaking,  his  silent,  grey  line  of  battle  still 

tll6  ▼OIVO 

of  Shelf  glided  on  for  a  while  unseen  and  unheard  by  the 
EnglisL  Yet  he  now  had  come  within  hail  of  that 
ledge  in  advance  of  Shell  Hill,  where  a  chain  of  our 
sentries  stood  posted 


IL 


After  seeing  that  a  Russian  general  could  thus 
quietly  lay  his  unresisted  hand  upon  nearly  one-half 
of  Mount  liakerman,  it  becomes  time  to  learn  how 
our  outposts  were  all  this  while  keeping  their  watch. 
The  Em-  During  part  of  the  night  between  the  4th  and  the 
etsat  5th  of  November,  thick  mist  and  drizzling  rain  so 
obscured  the  air  as  to  embarrass  the  intercommunica- 
tion of  sentries,  and  from  this  cause  it  happened  that 
the  chain  of  our  outposts  about  Shell  Hill  was  drawn 
in  more  closely  than  usual ;  but  it  can  scarce  be  sur- 
mised that  the  old  pickets^  if  strictly  kept  out  at 
their  appointed  posts,  would  have  perceived  any  signs 
of  the  coming  attack.* 

Many  able  officers — ^aa,  for  example,  Major  Thorn* 
ton  Grant,  the  'field-officer*  in  command.  Captain 
Sargent,  Bellairs,  Carmichael,  Morgan  (of  the  95th) 

*  This  conduaon  seems  wananted  by  the  fact  see  pagt^  p.  ISl — 
that  even  at  a  later  time,  and  when  Soimonoff's  forces  were  much 
nearer  to  their  goal,  the  new  pickets,  though  posted  ont  In  their  right 
places,  were  stiU  there  for  some  time  without  being  able  to  detect  any 
signs  of  the  coming  attack. 
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— were  with  the  pickets  that  night ;  and  the  thick-  CHAP, 
neas  of  the  atmosphere  was  regarded  aa  furnishing  -J^ 
reason  for  increased  car&  Indeed,  Captain  Sargent  '^ 
of  the  95th  thought  the  night  so  good  a  one  for  an 
attempted  surprise  by  the  enemy,  and  besides  was  so 
strongly  impressed  by  that  rumbling  sound  of  wheels 
which  will  be  presently  mentioned,  that  he  not  only 
caused  his  men  to  reload  their  wetted  rifles,  but  saw 
to  the  doing  of  this  with  his  own  eyes— nay,  aided 
it  with  his  own  hands;  and  the  tension  caused  by 
his  vigilance  became  so  great,  that  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  rifle  by  a  bungling  soldier  of  the  95th 
Regiment  created  an  unusual  stir,  and  sharpened  yet 
further  the  sensitive  watchfulness  of  the  picket.  Still, 
the  keenest  observer,  that  night,  could  see  nothing 
worth  mark  through  a  curtain  of  mist  or  drizzling 
rain.  There,  however,  were  sounds  of  which  we  now 
know  the  meaning.  Bellairs,  it  seems,  only  recognised 
the  striking  of  tiie  gongs  on  board  ships  of  war ;  but 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  many — even  amongst 
those  in  camp — ^heard  peals  ringing  out  from  the 
churches.  None  judged  that  the  Sunday  bells  had 
any  warlike  significance ;  but  whilst  listening  some 
hours  after  midnight,  several  officers  and  men,  and 
in  particular  Captain  Sargent,  were  able  to  hear  a 
low,  continuous  sound,  which  imported  the  movement 
of  wheeled  carriages  in  the  direction  of  the  Old 
City  Heights.  By  most  men  the  distant  rumbling  of 
wheels  was  not  thought  to  be  a  sound  of  much  im* 
port;  but  Captain  Sargent,  judging  otherwise,  reported 
the  incident  promptiy  to  the  field-officer  on  duty,  and 
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CHAP,  although  he  concurred  with  Major  Grant  in  ascribing 
* — , — r  the  sound  to  long  trains  of  arabas^  he  still,  as  we 
lu  Period,  j^j^^^  ^%n^  took  care  to  accept  the  warning.*     In 

another  part  of  the  field,  Morgan  of  the  95th  heard 
the  same  rumbling  noise,  and  sent  in  a  non-com* 
missioned  officer  with  orders  to  convey  the  intelli- 
gence; but  the  distant  journeying  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  or  waggon-trains  at  night  had  been  heard  so 
often  before,  that  these  tidings  when  brought  into 
camp  found  seemingly  little  attention,  and  at  all 
events  raised  no  alarm.f 
The  ai  In  the  hour  before  sunrise,  as  was  their  daily  custom, 

oaUed  to  the  troops  in  the  camp  of  the  2d  Division  turned  out 
^^  be-  and  stood  to  their  arms ;  but,  there  being  then  no  signs 
^  Bun-  ^^  ^  coming  attack,  were  soon  after  dismissed.  The 
mie  relief   ^ood  and  the  water  fetchers  went  out  to  their  tasks  as 

of  their 

pickets,  usual,  and  the  reliefs  of  the  outposts  furnished  by  the 
Division  took  place  at  the  appointed  hour.  Before  day- 
break, the  old  pickets,  excepting  two  of  them,  were  all 
home  in  camp,  and  the  new  pickets  all  at  their  posts. 

*  The  eonnd,  as  we  now  know,  waa  occasioned  by  the  march  of  Pau- 
lofiPs  aitillery,  which  began  at  2  A.1C  I  have  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  Major — now  Gkneral — ^Thornton  Grant  (who  was  a  particularly 
vigilant  and  careful  officer)  omitted  to  send  in  an  account  of  the 
sound  reported  to  him  by  Saxgent,  and  also  heard  by  himself^  but  I 
do  not  remember  his  mentioning  the  fact  to  me.  The  Qeneral  is  now 
commanding  a  division  in  India. 

t  This  is  proved  by  the  report — 'unusually  quiet  '^see  onto,  p.  64) 
which  was  given  as  the  answer  to  Captain  Ewarf  s  official  inquiiy  j&om 
headquarters. 

It  was  stated  that  a  soldier  had  come  to  Major  Bunbury  of  the  23d, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  heard  the  rumbling,  and  that  Major  Bun- 
bury  did  not  report  the  fact.  This  statement  is  an  example  of  the 
deception  that  may  lurk  in  an  imperfect  truth.  The  man  did  report 
the  circumstance  to  Bunbury,  but  not  till  ths  day  after  the  haUle, 
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IIL 

The  new  pickets  did  not  remain  on  the  line  which  j!*  ^^'"*^' 

*  ^  ^  The  new 

had  been  occupied  by  their  comrades  at  night,  but  pickets. 
at  once  pushed  forward  to  their  appointed  posts  on 
ground  more  advanced.    Afber  this,  for  a  while,  all  Theenemy 
still  remained  quiet  and  blank.    But  presently,  when  dis<^raed 

n  T_      •       •         ^      i_       1  J. •         J  aad  check- 

day  was  beginmng  to  break,  a  sentry  m  advance  on  ed  by 

Shell  Hill  discerned  through  the  mist  what  he  judged  ^tetT^* 
to  be  a  Russian  column  approaching,  and  reported  this 
to  Captain  Rowlands  of  the  41st,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  picket.  Rowlands  instantly  ran  up  to 
the  brow ;  and,  the  atmosphere  then  clearing  a  little, 
he  was  able  to  detect  the  approach  of  two  Russian  bat- 
talions, each  seemingly  gathered  in  column.  Upon 
these  he  soon  caused  the  men  of  his  picket  to  deliver 
their  fire;  and  the  two  battalions,  thus  suddenly 
greeted,  were  taken,  it  would  seem,  by  surprise,  for 
they  turned  and  fell  back 

Of  course  the  gathered  thousands  soon  reasserted 
their  power ;  but  the  picket  was  obstinate,  and  main- 
tained a  fretting  combat.    At  the  end  of  about  half 
an  hour,  the  Russians  were  able  to  put  twenty-two  Ruaman 
heavy  guns  in  battery  on  the  crest  of  Shell  Hill ;  but  establish- 
even  after  this  had  been  done,  they  still  found  them-  mu. 
Bdvea  gaUed  by  a  cUnging,  persistent  fire. 


IV. 

The  sound  of  the  combat,  thus  begun  at  the  out- 
posts, came  &om  ground  where  continuous  firing 
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CHAP,  must  of  necessity  be  significant,  and  it  quickly 
* — ^-^  raised  an  alert.  For  the  second  time  that  morning, 
ui  period.  ^^^  troops  in  the  camp  of  the  2d  Division  were 
meBsnres    called  to  arms^  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  formed 

taken  on 

the  Home  up  ou  Home  Ridgc — ^the  ground  where  they  used 
to  parade.  The  men  who  had  gone  out  on  wood 
and  water  parties  came  running  in  to  arms.  The 
two  guns  kept  ready  *  on  picket^*  followed  soon  by 
Fitzmayer's  ten  remaining  pieces,  were  brought  up 
and  put  in  battery  on  the  crest  of  Home  Ridge ;  *  and, 
however  little  havoc  at  first  might  be  wrought  by 
their  missiles  sent  blindly  into  the  mist,  Colonel 
Herbert  pressed  eagerly  that  they  should  open  at 
the  instant^  for  he  divined  that  a  ready  fire 
from  Home  Ridge  would  tend  to  check  the  enemy, 
and  prevent  him  from  at  once  moving  forward  in 
strength  to  push  home  the  advantage  he  had  gained. 
The  fire  opened  accordingly,  and  was  destined,  as 
we  shall  see,  to  work  good  effect  by  deflecting  the 
Russian  attack. 
Thedireo-  The  main  weight  of  the  cannonade  fix)m  Shell 
BubbUq  Hill  was  made  to  swoop  past  over  the  heads  of  our 
ade.  '  troops  on  Home  Ridge ;  t  the  aim,  it  seems,  being 
to  send  destruction  amongst  those  English  reserves 
which  the  enemy  thought  must  be  gathered  about 

*  Captain  Pennecuik's  battery  on  the  right  of  the  poet-road,  and 
Captain  John  Tomei^s  on  its  left.  At  a  later  time,  Fitzmayer  for 
some  reason  moved  three  of  Tamer's  six  guns  stiU  more  to  the  left, 
placing  them  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Home  Ridge. 

t  It  is  true  that  Lieutenant  Arthur  Armstrong  (a  young  officer  of 
great  promise)  was  killed  at  this  time  with  his  regiment,  bat  then 
being  the  acyutant,  and  therefore  on  horseback,  he  was  exposed  to  a  fire 
which  spared  men  on  foot 
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the  camp  of  the  2d  Division  and  along  the  ground  CHAP, 
in  its  rear.  Round-shot  tearing  their  way  through  ' — ^1-/ 
the  lines,  and  shells  bursting  in  the  midst  of  them,  ^**  ^*'*^ 

1      ,  .  -•  ,  4.       Havoc  in 

soon  turned  the  camp  mto  a  scene  of  havoc ;  for  tiw  camp 

^  of  the  2d 

tents  were  thrown,  or  up -whirled  as  though  by  a  Dividon* 
hurricane,  and  draught-horses  that  had  been  picketed 
in  rows  were  turned  into  slaughter  -  heaps,  or  cut 
loose  and  sent  wandering  piteously  with  mangled 
limb..  But  tf>e  pl«.  of  Lroyiig.  by  to  ^. 
risteit  fire.  .  great  portion  of  Pe2th^»  rese^ee. 
was  baffled  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  no 
reserves  to  destroy.  Except  sentries  pacing  the  lines 
and  men  buded  in  striking  the  tents,  hardly  any 
one  had  been  left  in  camp.* 

Thus  far,  then,  the  enterprise  of  the  Russians  had  The  ease 
singularly  prospered,  for  at  no  greater  cost  than  ^^ 
that  of  being  galled  by  a  picket,  they  had  been  able  had  thus 
to  make  themselves  masters  on  fully  three  -  fourths  their  en- 
of  Mount  Inkerman,  and  to  establish  their  guns  on  a  ^^*™®' 
crest  whence  they  swept  the  approaches  of  Penne- 
fetter's  position,  and  searched  his  very  camp  with 
their  fire. 


V. 


Respecting  the  way  in  which  the  2d  Division 
could  best  meet  an  attack  such  as  that  now  begun, 
two  almost  opposite  ideas  had  successively  reigned 

*  Captain  Allix,  a  valued  officer  and  an  aide-de-camp  of  Evana's, 
chanced,  it  seems,  to  be  passing  thiongh  the  camp  at  this  time  and 
was  kiUed. 
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CHAP,  in  their  camp.     Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  would  have  con- 
' — , — '  centrated  his  scant  force  of  3000  men  on  the  English 
ri^^h^  Heights.     Banging  his  twelve  guns  on  the  crest  of 
of  defence  Home  Ridgc,  and  posting  his  battalions  on  its  reverse 
by  Etuib.  slopes,  he  would  have  asked  that  a  like  disposition  of 
artillery  and  infantry  might  be  made  on  the  Fore 
Bidge  also,  so  soon  as  reinforcements  competent  to 
the  task  should  come  up.     Far  from  supporting  his 
pickets  with    fresh   troops,    he   would    have   been 
willing  to  see  them  driven  in  after  a  moderately 
lengthened  resistance;    but,  the  front    being  then 
left  clear,  he  would  have  provided  that  the  enemy's 
approaching  columns  should  be  torn  by  his  artillery- 
fire,  and  that  their  shattered  remnants,  if  still  coming 
on,  should  be  met  on  the  crest  of  the  English  Heights 
by  well-ordered  battalions  of  infantry,  springing  up  at 
his  word  of  command  from  their  place  on  the  reverse 
slopes. 

General  Pennefather,  however,  in  the  absence  of 
his  invalided  chief,  was  now  commanding  the  2d 
Division,  and  the  defence  of  Mount  Inkerman  was  a 
problem  which  he  regarded  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  Without  at  all  underrating  the  strength  of  the 
English  Heights,  he  still  fQund  himself  always  remem- 
bering that  there  lay  no  ground  in  their  rear  upon 
which  the  English,  if  thence  forced  back,  could  well 
make  a  second  stand ;  and  he  was  unwilling  that  the 
fate  of  the  Allies  on  the  Chersonese — ^nay,  even  in  all 
the  Crimea — should  be  staked,  as  it  were,  once  for  all 
upon  this  single  rib  of  ground.  Governed  much  by 
that  aspect  of  the  question,  and  being  of  such  tem- 
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ppnanmt  sb  to  beeoiDe  quK^dy  lioted  ia  bstde  bj  CHAP, 
bis  mbcMB  p»BCHi  for  fightzn^  lie  inc^ned  to  dia* 
pate  vidi  tlie  eneorjr  for  evoy  step  of  graoncl, 
and  80  to  keep  tiie  stzife  a^^i^  howevst  vst- 
efjpaliy,  on  gnmiid  moie  or  leas  in  adrsnoe  of  his 
owBheii^dB.  lDste.dafdiawiiigmdlliis8tiei.gdi 
fior  a  dedeive  omflirt  on  tlie  Home  Bidge»  he 
would  reinfiQree  liiB  ecmhaling  pkketB  b j  pudii^g 
iinwjid  litde  bodieB  of  troops  aome  two  or  diree 
hundred  strong  and  tiiua  genente  in  front  of  his 
poddfln  that  kind  of  eonflict  that  ean  be  waged  for 
a  time  in  brushwood,  hj  a  few  men  oppoaang  great 
nmnberaL  Plainty.  to  adopt  this  coQcae  of  action,  and 
to  cany  it  to  the  extent  of  leaving  no  sufficient  troops 
in  reserve  for  the  defence  of  the  heists,  would  be  to 
intrust  great  issues  to  the  free-will  and  personal 
paroweas  of  small  groiq«  or  knots  of  men,  instead  of 
to  coherent  battalions.  And  in  weighing  the  value 
of  the  plan  it  was  to  be  rememb^ied  that»  although 
the  protracted  resistance  of  skirmishers  to  formed  and 
powerfiol  masses  would  of  neceseity  involve  a  rapid 
eipenditure  of  ammunition,  there  were  no  means  by 
which  the  needed  supplies  of  cartridges  could  be 
quickly  pushed  forward  to  the  extreme  front,  and 
dealt  out  to  numbers  of  men,  whilst  scattered  and 
fighting  in  cover. 

StiD,  Pennefather,  as  we  have  seen,  could  give  a 
reason  for  his  choice  of  tactics,  and  one  that  was  not 
without  force. 
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CHAP. 

sJ^  VL 

iirfPmod.      Pennefather's  instinctive  desire  to  follow  this  last 

ThepoBi- 

tioM  tak-   plan  of  action  was  quickened  from  moment  to  moment 

en  up  by 

Penne-  bv  the  evident  life  and  stir  of  the  fic^hts  which  his 
regiments,  obstinatc  pickcts  stood  waging  on  the  slopes  of  Shell 
Hill ;  for  the  mist  or  incumbent  cloud  which  obscured 
all  else  did  not  shut  out  from  view  the  flashes  of  the 
musketry,  and  by  these  the  whole  tenor  of  the  strife 
carried  on  by  the  unseen  combatants  was  plainly  dis- 
closed. 

Fired  by  the  sight,  and  enchanted  with  the  evident 
tenacity  of  the  resistance,  Pennefather  began  to  push 
forward  little  bodies  of  troops  in  order — for  so  he  ex- 
pressed it — in  order  '  to  feed  the  pickets*'  On  this 
errand  he  sent  the  30th  Kegiment  divided  into  two 
wings.  He  pushed  forward  the  41st  Regiment  under 
General  Adams  towards  his  right  front.  In  the  same 
direction,  but  with  orders  to  halt  and  take  post  on  the 
right  of  the  Home  Bidge,  Colonel  Percy  Herbert 
moved  up  one  wing  of  the  49th  under  BeUairs; 
whilst  on  the  opposite  or  left  side  of  the  field  the 
other  wing  under  Dalton,  together  with  a  wing  of  the 
47th,  under  Major  Fordyce,  was  pushed  forward  to 
the  head  of  the  Mikriakoff  Glen.  For  a  whUe,  the 
95  th  remained  posted  on  the  reverse  slopes  of  Home 
Ridge;  but  before  long,  its  scanty  strength  was 
divided  into  wings,  of  which  one  under  Champion 
advanced  towards  the  Sandbag  battery,  whilst  the 
other  under  Hume  pushed  forward  in  the  centre  of 
the  field.     As  to  the  55th,  it  had  furnished  that  day 
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a  large   proportion  of  the  2d  Division  pickets^  and  CHAP, 
the  companies  so  employed  were  ahready  out  fighting  < — ^-I^ 
at  the  extreme  front.     Thus,  then,  with  the  exception  ^'*  ^^^iod, 
of  some  companies  of  the  47th  and  the  remnant  of 
the  55th,  not  akeady  engaged  at  the  outposts,  the 
whole  of  the  2d  Division  was  sooner  or  later  taken 
off  firom  the  heights  which  constituted  the  natural 
stronghold  of  the  Inkerman  position,  and  for  the 
most  part  pushed  forward  in  numerous  small  bodies 
under  separated  leaders,  who  whilst  working  in  mist 
and  through  brushwood,  were  not  to  be  easily  reached 
by  any  command  &om  Headquarters. 

From  the  time  when  this  diffusion  of  troops  towards  Scantiness 
the  fix>nt  had  fully  taken  effect,  the  whole  number  of  left  to  de- 
English  infantry  then  left  to  defend  the  Home  Eidge,  heights. 
or,  in  other  words,  to  guard  the  first  and  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Inkerman  position,  against  the  army 
brought  up  to  attack  it,  became  reduced  to  only  a 
few  hundred.*     When  once  carried  into  effect,  this  These  dis- 
plan  of  spUtting  the  regiments  and  pushing  them  on  in  pli^y 
fragments  to  the  front  under  mist  and  through  brush-  cX' 
wood,  could  not  well  be  revoked,  nor  even  much  altered ; 
and  indeed  the  character  of  the  tactics  adopted  at  the 
outset    so  governed  the    subsequent  tenor    of  the 
defence  that  when  reinforcements  approached,  they 
were  for  the  most  part  drawn  forward  piecemeal,  and 

*  In  the  judgment  of  Sir  Percy  Herbert — and  no  living  man  can 
know  more  of '  Inkerman'  from  actual  personal  obsenration — ^the  num- 
ber was  always  less  than  five  hundred.  His  computation,  I  believe, 
would  not  be  found  to  hold  good  quite  continuously  (I  am  thinking  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  ^Ist,  and  the  63d  Regiment) ;  but,  except  as 
regards  a  limited  period  of  time,  he  is  no  doubt  substantially  right. 
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CHAP,  absorbed,  as  it  were,  into  the  fight   One  after  another 

^ — <1-^  the  small  bodies  of  men  fix>m  time  to  time  coming  up 
lit  Period.  ^^^^  j^^  j^^j^  ^£  £^^  g^j^^  special  combat ;  and  this  in 

no  instance  was  done  by  the  order  of  Lord  ^^glan, 
but  always  to  meet  the  need  for  'a  hundred  or  two'  of 
fresh  troops,  which  was  judged  to  be  pressing  for  the 
moment  at  some  particular  spot.  As  though  it  had 
been  understood  from  the  first  that  the  coming  strife 
in  the  brushwood  was  not  to  be  that  of  formed  bat- 
talions, the  colours  of  most  of  the  2d  Division  regi- 
ments were  betimes  sent  back  to  the  Windmill* 

The  attack  on  Mount  Inkerman  was  not  at  the 
first  regarded  as  being  what  men  call  a  'battle/ 
nor  indeed  did  it  seem  for  a  while  that  the  combat 
going  on  would  prove  to  be  one  vitally  momentous. 
Penne-      Although  Lord  Raglan  had  come  very  early,  and 
control      although  he  remained  on  the  ground,  it  did  not 
Mded^'  result  that    General    Pennefather's    control  of  the 
lAn'B^  defence  was    forthwith   superseded  by  the  arrival 
^lieid.    of  his  chie£    The  General,  temporarily  commanding 
the  Division,  and  cheerily  conducting  the  fight,  was, 
as  it  were,  on  his  own  ground ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mist  lay  so  thick  that  a  newly  arriving 
chief,  who  in  such  conditions  had  hastened  to  assume 
the  immediate  governance^  would  have  been  per- 
plexing his  subordinate  by  a  blind,  random  exercise 
of  authority.     Far  from  so  interposing.  Lord  Raglan, 
whilst  proffering  all  the  aid  that  Pennefather  could 

*  General  Pennefather  did  not  give  this  order,  and  he  has  assured 
me  that  he  never  could  learn  whence  it  came.  The  96th  did  not  send 
back  its  colours. 
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ask,  still  left  him  to  pursue  his  own  plans  without  CHAP, 
being  disturbed  by  orders.     When  General  Canrobert  ^ — .^ 
came  up,  he  even  appeared  to  go  further  in  the  same  ^**  ^^'^^ 
direction,  for  he  courteously  offered  to  place  his  forces 
at  Pennefather^s  disposal 


VII. 


But  consistently  with  the  determination  to  leave  UwdBag- 
an  undisturbed  power  for  the  moment  in  the  hands  to  bring 
of  Pennefather,  Lord  Raglan  was  able  to  discover  ^^^ 
and  apply  a  resource  by  which  the  Russian  artillery,  ^^Si. 
now  overweighting  our  field-pieces,  might  itself  in  turn 
be  outmatched.    He  ordered  that  two  of  the  18- 
pounders  belonging  to  the  siege-train  should  at  once 
be  brought  up ;  and  ultimately,  though  not  without 
first  having  had  to  express  his  dislike  to  the  word 
*  Impossible '  (which  was  the  answer  brought  back  to 
his  first  message),  he  succeeded  in  achieving  his  pur- 
pose.*   The  accession  of  heavy  artillery  power  thus 
provided  by  the  quick,  happy  thought  of  Lord  Raglan, 
was  destined  to  exercise  a  surprisingly  powerful  effect 
upon  the  issue  of  the  conflict 


VIIL 

With  batteries  now  planted  on  the  crest  of  Shell  Soimon- 

ofTs  inton- 

Hill,  and  great  masses  of  infantry  drawn  up  in  sup-  tion  »t 

this  tinio* 

*  Bespecting  the  dremnstances  under  which  the  word '  Impoasible ' 
was  used,  see  the  footnote,  poa^,  4t&  Period. 

VOL.  Y.  I 
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CHAP,  port/ General  Soimonoff  had  intended  to  delay  his 
^ — ^-/  farther  attack  until  the  time  when  Pauloff's  troops 


IttFariocL 


coming  np  by  the  East  Sapper's  Road  should  appear  in 

Tnd  ooonT" 

renoe  Strength  ou  the  toplands;  but  an  incident  occurred 
ohanged  which  might  easily  fret  a  man's  temper,  and  perhaps 
soire.        make  him  change  his  resolve. 

A  column  sent  out  on  reconnaissance  from  Soimo- 
noff's  right  pushed  on  so  far  towards  the  south  that 
at  length  it  came  near  to  that  spot  by  the  Mikriakoff 
Glen,  where  Dalton's  wing  of  the  49th,  now  com- 
Gnuit'B  manded  by  Grant,  had  been  posted,*  With  this  little 
with  a  force  Grant  was  sitting  at  ease  in  his  saddle,  and 
ooiumn.  Buffering  his  wiseacre  pony  to  browse  on  the  Inker- 
man  oak-leaves,  when  the  Russian  column  approach- 
ing first  darkened  the  mist,  and  then  all  at  once 
seemed  to  break  through  it.  Grant,  speaking  brief  to 
his  people,  said,  "  Give  them  a  volley  and  charge  ! " 
He  was  obeyed.  His  men  delivered  their  fire,  and 
then  cheering,  with  their  bayonets  down  at  the  charge 
drove  straight  at  the  opposing  mass,  broke  fiercely  into 
its  ranks,  and  not  only  trod  down  all  resistance,  but 
even  made  bold  to  take  prisoners.  Then  Grant  pressed 
on  in  pursuit  to  the  foot  of  Shell  Hill,  and  even  there 
did  not  stop,  but  persisted  in  his  chase  of  the  column 
till  he  drove  it  at  length  fairly  in  through  the  line  of 
the  enemy's  guns. 
Acceiera-  This  blow,  it  would  sccm,  was  the  one  which  pro- 
voked the  impending  attack  a  little  before  its  due 

*  Major  Dalton,  already  mortally  wounded,  had  been  succeeded  in 
command  of  the  wing  by  Major  Thornton  Qiant  The  wing  came  into 
action  with  a  strength  of  246  men. 
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time ;  for  Soimonoff,  losing  his  patience,  resolved  to  CHAP, 
move  forward  at  once  without  any  longer  awaiting  the  ^ — ^ — ^ 
accession  of  Pauloff s  forces.  ^^  ^^ 

impending 
onset. 


IX. 


,  From  the  ground  where  Grant^s  people  halted  wheij 
staying  at  last  their  pursuit,  they  could  hear  breaking 
out  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the  crest  an  undefined 
multitudinous  stirring  as  of  a  host,  followed  close  by 
the  myriad,  hurrahs  which  gave  voice  to  the  rage  of 
a  close -gathered  soldiery,  and  portended  a  general 
onset  Soon,  the  mist  towards  Shell  Hill  became  Com- 
charged  with  the  slow  creeping  darkness  of  numbers  ment  of 

1  •  j_  J  J?        -1  Soimon- 

upon  numbers  m  movement ;  and  presently,  it  was  off's  »t- 
plain,  the.  grey  maases  covered  ground  far  and  wide,  *~"'- 
though  no  eye  reached  the  bounds  of  their  strength. 

We  now  know  what  forces  there  were.  Besides 
some  companies  of  the  6th  Bifles  advancing  in  front 
as  skirmishers,  they  comprised  the  twelve  battalions 
o{  the  Tomsk,  the  Kolivansk,  and  the  Catherinburg 
regiments,  numbering  altogether  more  than  9000 
men.*  Only  the  battalions  of  Tomsk  and  Kolivansk 
were  to  be  in  first  line ;  but,  whether  acting  from 
zeal,  or  mistake,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  the 
four  Catherinburg  battalions,  which  had  orders  to 
follow  in  support,  were  induced  to  take  other  courses, 
and  three  of  them  moved  forward  from  their  assigned 

♦  9686. 
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CHAP,  places  in  the  rear  till  they  aligned  with  the  troops  in 
^-^  front,  whilst  the  fourth  one  strayed  off  towards  the 

IH  Period,  gast. 

Except  that  one  stray  battalion,  all  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  movement  soon  began  to  incline  to  their 
right  Shunning  the  line  of  artillery-fire  which,  in 
spite  of  the  mist,  was  seen  blazing  out  from  Home 
Kidge,  they  avoided  the  upwold  of  the  Saddle-top 
Eeach,  and  found  means  to  skirt  it  by  choosing  their 
path  lower  down  along  the  bank  of  the  Mikriakoff 
Glen ;  but  in  marching  they  became  deeply  echeloned, 
the  columns  on  their  right  pressing  far  in  advance, 
whilst  those  on  their  left  were  held  back  General  Soi- 
monoff  was  present  in  person  with  the  9000  men  thus 
thrown  forward,  and  he  gradually  made  good  his  ad- 
vance, pushing  always  before  him,  as  he  marched, 
those  four  companies  of  men  under  Grant  whose 
hardihood  had  brought  down  the  attack.  Grant's 
people  yielded  ground  slowly,  always  covering  their 
retreat  by  an  obstinate  fire ;  and  it  is  remembered  that 
one  of  them — Mackie — with  true  Scotch  tenacity, 
never  flagging  for  an  instant  under  the  pressure  of 
the  advancing  thousands,  watched  as  carefully  as  any 
grim  constable  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  over 
the  little  knot  of  prisoners  he  was  taking  off  under 
his  charge. 
ProgreBs  The  ^Uudcr-road  Column'  meanwhile  had  been 
der-road°  asccudiug  with  such  good  despatch  along  the  bed  of 
oumn.     ^j^^  Careenage  Ravine,  as  to  be  now  even  more  in 

Soimon* 

oflTs  ap-     advance  than  the  troops  on  the  high  ground  above ; 
purpoee.     and,  if  Soimouoff's  design  were  inferable  from  the 
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positions  attained  by  his  forces,  it  would  follow  that  CHAP, 
he  was  minded  to  overwhelm  the  English  by  not  only  * — .^ 
striking,  but  also  turning  their  left  ^'^  ^"^ 


X. 


Whilst  Soimonoffs  troops  on  the  heights  an6  the  simui- 

_._  taneous 

Under-road  Column  beneath  thus  concurrently  ad-  advance 
vanced,  they  were  not  the  only  assailants  whom  Pen-  belonging 
nefather  had  to  encounter;  for,  although  the  main  orsoorpe. 
body  of  Pauloff's  corps  —  having  orders  to  march 
round  by  the  East  Sapper's  Boad,  and  up  the  St 
Gteorge's  Ravine — ^had  not  yet  ascended  Mount  Inker- 
man,  there  were  two  of  his  light  infantry  regiments 
—the  regiments  of  Taroutine  and  Borodino— which 
came  up  by  the  more  direct  path  of  the  Volovia 
Bavine,  and  they  both  gained  the  heights  in  such 
time  as  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  enterprifle 
with  an  additional  force  of  nearly  6000  men.*   These 
might  strike  at  both  the  right  and  the  centre  of  the 
English  whilst  Soimonoff  was  attacking  their  left. 

After  crossing  the .  Inkerman  Bridge  in  dead  si-  Advanoe 
lence,  the  Taroutine  battalions  ascended  the  Volovia  Taroutine 
Ravine,  and  having  at  length  crowned  the  heights,  they  to  the 
at  first  understood  that  they  were  to  remain  halted  sandbag  ^ 
on  the  East  Jut  and  await  further  orders;  but  it  ^**^®^- 
presently    happened    that  they  descried  the  stray 
Catherinburg  batta^on  making  haste  towards  the 
east,  and  took  that  direction  of  march  as  a  clue  for  their 

«  5844. 
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CHAP,  own  guidance.     Descending  accordingly  from  the  high 

^ — , — '  ground  they  crossed  the  Quarry  Bavine,  and  were  still 

i^  Period.  ^Q^g  towards  the  south-east,  when  some  of  them 

found  their  gaze  drawn  to  the  parapet  of  a  dismautled 

the  edge  of  a  not  distant  crest ;  *  and,  m  the  absence 
of  orders,  they  made  this  object  their  goal.  Before 
long,  the  two  foremost  battalions  had  crossed  St 
Clement's  Gorge,  had  ascended  the  steeps  of  the  Kit- 
spur,  and  were  gathered  before  the  silent  parapet- 
it  was  the  parapet  of  the  now  famous  Sandbag  Bat- 
tery— and  there  for  some  time  the  soldiers  stood 
shouting,  with  their  caps  in  the  air,  as  though  urg- 
ing the  two  battalions  behind  them  to  come  up  and 
take  part  in  the  attack.  In  all  four  of  the  battalions, 
meanwhile,  the  bugles  were  sounding;  but — dread- 
ing perhaps  some  ambush— the  troops  remained  for  a 
time  in  a  state  of  tumultuous  hesitation.  Captain 
Their  seiz*  Chodasicvitch,  who  stood  some  way  down  in  rear  of 

ure  of  the  ,  , 

work.  the  shouting  troops,  had  hitherto  laboured  to  keep 
his  company  steady  and  well  collected,  but  he  now 
laid  a  spark  to  the  zeal  of  his  people,  made  them 
fancy  they  could  see  the  Grand-Dukes,  cried  out  at 
last  —  'Forward  with  the  bayonet T  and  when 
answered  by  his  men  with  a  che^,  he  not  only 
led  them  compactly  through  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
ordered soldiery  and  on  to  the  base  of  the  parapet, 
but  himself  clambered  up  to  its  summit;  and,  his 
example  being  foUowed,  a  multitude  of  the  Taroutine 

*  The  atmosphere,  so  clouded  by  mist  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  was 
here  in  such  a  state  as  to  allow  a  comparatiyelj  distant  view. 


^^^^^^-■-^» 
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troops  flooded  over  and  into  the  work,  driving  out,  CHAP, 
as  they  entered,  the  six  men  under  a  sergeant  who  ^ — <^— ^ 
stQce  the  relief  of  the  pickets,  had  been  the  only  ^^'•*'*^- 
force  kept  at  this  post^     Though  for  some  time 
thronged  in  confusion,  and  galled  by  the  fire  of  Cap* 
tain  Bamston's  picket,  which  stood  posted  higher  up 
on  the  Elitspur,  the  whole  of  these  Taroutine  troops 
— ^with,  besides,  that  stray  Catherinburg  battalion 
which  had  wandered  into  their  company — established 
themselves  on  the  ground  they  had  won  with  their 
front  towards  the  south*     Moreover,  the  four  Boro-  Junction 
dino  battalions  having  completed  their  ascent,  and  rodino 
continued  to  push  on  their  advance,  now  prolonged  Tarontine 
in  a  westw  J  directiou  ti.e  array  ;f  the  Tarou^  ^- 
regiment,  and  extended  across  the  Quarry  Ravine  at  '^^• 
its  uppermost  parti  with  their  right  drawn  up  on  the 
Poet-road. 


XL 

The  6000  ment  thus  united,  with  their  right  on  The 
the  Post-road,  were  divided  from  the  forces  advancing  SSS^' 

*  Chodasievitch,  18S  €t  seq.  It  was  by  the  express  oxder  of  Colonel 
Gaipenter  (the  officer  in  command  of  the  pickets)  that  Captain  Bamston 
was  placed  with  the  main  body  of  his  company  on  the  npper  part  of 
the  Kitspur,  and  directed  to  poet  only  six  men  under  a  sergeant  in  the 
Sandbag  Battery.  The  Colonel's  orders  tend  to  show  that  he  under- 
stood the  groimd,  and  that  if  his  valuable  life  had  been  spared  a  few 
hours  longer,  he  might  have  averted  the  error  of  which  we  shall  after- 
wards hear.  His  perspicuity  seems  the  more  remarkable  if  one  happens 
to  remember  that  during  the  preceding  night  the  relieved  picket— a 
picket  of  the  96th — ^had  maintained  a  much  more  considerable  number 
of  men  in  the  work. 

t  The  5844  being  swelled  to  0668  by  the  accession  of  the  'stray 
'  Catherinburg  battalion.' 
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CHAP.  uBder  Soimonoff  by  the  breadth  of  the  Saddle-top 
^ — . — '  Reach,  but  bo  linked  to  them,  nevertheless,  by  the 
^*j^-  interposed  batteries  of  Shell  Hill,  that  the  whole 
^*tie»t    formed,  together,  a  single  array  which  extended  in 
a  loop  from  the  Careenage  Havine  on  the  west  to  the 
edge  of  Mount  Inkerman  on  the  east;   and  it  is 
Fonna-      right  to  observc  the  formation  in  which  the  15,000 
t^^  hM  infiEOitry  undertaking  this  attack  presented  their  front 
foToes.  ^     to  the  EnglisL    Besides  the  Catherinburg  battalions 
which  had  strayed  from  their  appointed  course,  the 
assailing  troops,  as  we  have  seen,  were  those  of  the 
Tomsk,  the  Kolivansk,  the  Borodino,  and  the  Tarou- 
:  tine  regiments;   and  since  each  of  these  regiments, 

whilst  keeping  back  two  battalions  to  act  in  support, 
pushed  forward  its  two  other  battalions  to  lead  the 
advance,  there  was  formed  from  this  source  a  van  of 
eight  battalions  moving  on  next  after  the  skirmishers. 
Every  one  of  these  eight  battalions  was  in  '  company 
*  columns,'*  and  therefore  broken  up  into  four  distinct 
masses,  each  consisting  of  a  single  company.t  The 
three  foremost  of  those  lesser  columns  marched  all  in 
the  same  alignment,  and  the  fourth  one  in  rear  of 
their  centre.  So,  except  on  Soimonoff's  right  (where 
three  of  the  Catherinburg  battalions  had  thrust  them- 
selves on  by  mistake,  and  were  operating  in  battalion 
columns),  the  forces  moving  next  in  the  wake  of  the 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  what  we  call  '  column  of  companies.' 
Since  the  great  war  of  1870-71  a  new  interest  attaches  to  the  foimation 
which  breaks  up  a  battalion  into  four  columns,  because  it  is  under- 
stood that  this  method  (with  the  variation  of  throwing  out  one  of  the 
four  companies  as  skirmishers)  was  the  one  adopted  by  the  Prussians. 

t  The  Russian  battalion  was  divided  into  only  four  companies. 


Pl.A 
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skirmishers  were  twenty-four  company  columns  with  CHAR 
eight  more  of  them  coming  on  in  support.  ^ — ^Jl— ^ 

But  the  actual  state  of  the  thirty-two  subdivided  ^'^  ^^''^^ 
majBses  thus  thrown  forward  bore  scarce  any  outward 
resemblance  to  that  disposition  in  columns  which  the 
theory  of  the  method  enjoined.  The  ranks  were  so 
broken  whilst  making  their  way  through  the  brush- 
wood that  a  battalion  split  up  into  four  was  far  from 
disclosing  to  English  observers  the  law  of  its  intended 
fonnation,  and  seemed  to  be  either  one  mass  undi- 
vided, though  loosened  in  structure,  or  else  a  huge 
number  of  skirmishers  unaccountably  thronging  to- 
gether. Substantially,  such  a  battalion  was  a  dense 
swarm  of  soldiery  unmarshalled,  but  still  coherent ; 
and,  since  the  positions  of  men  under  such  conditions 
could  be  swayed  more  or  less  by  their  personal  incUn- 
ations,  it  resulted  that  the  natural  gregariousness  of 
the  Muscovite  race  tended  always  to  contract  these 
assemblages^  thus  causing  them  in  general  to  occupy 
a  good  deal  less  ground  than  if  they  had  been  formed 
in  the  barrack-yard. 

In  immediate  support  to  the  eleven  battalions  thus  General 
constituting  the  front  of  the  attacking  force,  the  nine  oftheat- 
remaining  battalions  advanced  in  a  line  of  columns,     proo^^ 

But  whilst  the  enemy  with  these  twenty  battalions  "^^' 
advanced  from  both  the  right  and  the  left,  he  persist- 
ently held  back  his  centre.  There,  his  front  of  artillery, 
with  some  10,000  men  behind  it  in  immediate  support 
or  reserve,  formed  the  head  and  the  trunk  of  an  army 
which,  although  thrusting  forward  abundance  of  in- 
fantiy  like  a  claw  from  each  flank,  still  did  not  itself 
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CHAP,  come  bodily  down  to  advance  along  the  Saddle-top 
^ — « — *  Reach.     This  peculiar  disposition  of  force  was  not 
ut  Period.  ^^^  prepared  by  design.    It  resulted,  apparently,  from 
the  impelling  presence  of  General  Soimonoff  on  the 
enemy's  right,  from  the  want  of  any  like-minded 
Russian  commander  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  and 
from  an  evil  temptation   to    tany  on  the  strong 
vantage-ground  of  Shell  Hill,  but^  above  all,  from 
the  jets  of  artillery-fire  plainly  seen  through  the  mist 
on  Home  Ridge,  which,  by  warning  all  comers  against 
the  perils  of  the  Saddle-top  Reach,  set  them  hanker- 
ing after  flank  movements. 
Nomben        As  supports  and  reserves  to  the  batteries  and  the 
enemy  at    15,000  iufautiy  thus  actively  delivering  the  attack, 
engaged,    the  cucmy  had  on  the  toplands,  and  indeed  dose  at 
hand,  more  than  sixteen  additional  battalions  ;^  and, 
altogether,  the  force  with  which  he  confronted  Penne- 
His  num.    father  at  this  hour  comprised  about  25,000  infantr7,t 
with  38  guns. 


XII. 


Kumben        The  ouly  succouTB  destined  to  reach  Penne&ther 

available      ..a-i*  i/»i  i  ^m 

for  the      m  time  for  this  early  fight  were  the  6  guns  of  Town* 
"^^     Bend's  battery,  and  649  men  of  the  Light  Diviaion. 

making  up  altogether,  along  with  Ids  own  troops,  a 

force  of  3600  \  infantry  and  18  guns. 

*  The  sixteen  battalions  of  Vladimir,  Sousdal,  Ouglitch,  and  Bou- 
tirsk,  with,  besides,  the  half  battalion  of  sappers, 
t  24,643.  X  3005,  besides  Qoodlake's  30  men  of  the  Guaida. 
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The  first  of  the  English  reinforcements — ^namely,  CHAP, 
five  companies  of  the  Connaught  Rangers,  with  a  « — , — ' 
strength  of  390  men,  and  the  6  guns  of  Townsend's  ^  ^***^- 

I  Arivw  of 

battery,  now  hastily  came  into  action  on  the  left  of  the  fint 

I       TT  •  •  T     Engliah 

Home  Bidge ;  but  at  the  very  outset  they  met  with  roinforoe- 
I     discomfiture.     The  Connaught  Bangers  wandered  on 


a  long  way  through  dense  mist,  till  at  last,  whilst 
struggling  in  broken  and  rocky  groimd  near  the  head 
of  the  Mikriakoff  Glen,  they  all  at  once  found  them- 
selves met  by  heavy  masses  of  Russian  infantry  fast 
dosing  upon  them ;  and  not  being,  it  seems,  at  the 
moment  in  a  state  for  effective  combat,  they  fell  back, 
with  the  purpose  of  re-forming  their  ranks,  but  still 
for  the  time  in  disorder.  Towards  the  same  part  of  AdTuioe  * 
!  the  field  Townsend's  battery  advanced  in  column  of  wnd's  ut- 
I  route,  under  the  vehement  personal  impulsion  of 
'  Colonel  David  Wood,  whose  ardour  was  not  to  be 
cooled  by  the  mere  want  of  infantry  supporte.  Wlulst 
groping,  as  it  were,  through  mist,  the  battery  had 
already  become  involved  in  thick  brushwood,  when 
Lieutenant  Miller  (the  officer  in  command  of  the  two 
foremost  guns),  who  had  ridden  forward  some  paces 
to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  was  met  by  Grant's  people 
retreating. 

Miller  desired  that  the  handful  of  infantry  thus 
.  falling  back  should  form  up  in  rear  of  his  guns — 
;  three  rf  which  by  4iB  time  were  «dinib.«d-*..d 
I  believed  that  with  this  support  he  might  be  able 
;  to  open  upon  the  enemy  with  artillery-fire ;  but 
I  Grant,  as  we  know,  had  come  firom  the  firont  with  no 
•    small  means  of  knowing  that  the  enemy  was  over- 
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whelmingly  strong  in  this  part  of  the  field;  and 
when  he  found  that  there  were  no  limbers  or  teams 
at  hand  with  which  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  the 
guns,  he  judged  that  any  effort  to  save  them  by 
making  a  stand  must  of  necessity  prove  vain.  His 
men,  accordingly,  continuing  their  retreat,  passed  on 
to  the  rear  of  Townsend's  three  foremost  guns,  which 
were  thus  left  exposed  to  the  immediate  attack  of 
two  columns  advancing  upon  them.  These,  it  seems, 
were  the  2d  and  3d  Catherinburg  battalions. 

Colonel  Wood  being  asked  for  orders  in  this  emer- 
gency, answered  tersely,  *  Fire  case  I '  but  the  enemy's 
masses — ^which  before,  though  unseen,  had  been  close 
— now  broke  out  at  once  into  sight  through  the  cur- 
tain of  mist,  and  were  presently  within  ten  yards  of 
the  half-battery.  They  came  on,  approaching  it  from 
the  direction  of  our  right  front,  and  were  uttering 
strange,  joyous  cries.  Without  Umbers  or  teams 
(which  already  were  a  long  way  in  rear),  no  attempt 
to  withdraw  the  guns  could  be  made ;  and  our  artil- 
lerymen, retarded  somewhat  by  their  very  eagerness, 
had  delivered  but  one  hasty  shot  when  already  the 
enemy  was  closing  upon  them.  Left  without  any 
kind  of  support.  Miller  in  last  resort  bade  his  gunners 
draw  swords  and  charge,  and  he  himself  under  a 
shower  of  bullets  rode  straight  at  the  nearest  of  the 
advancing  Russians.*  As  though  bewildered  by 
the  novelty  of  the  challenge  and  the  sudden  necessity 
of  having  to  encounter  a  horseman,  these  men  for  a 


*  In  recognition  of  his  service  on  this  occasion,  Colonel  Miller  holds 
the  Victoria  Cross. 
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moment  stopped  short  in  their  onset ;  and  then  there  CHAP. 

VI 

followed  a  conflict  of  a  singular  kind  between,  on  the  %  ■  y*  ^ 
one  hand,  a^  great  weight  of  advancing  infantry,  and,  ^'^  ^«*>^- 
on  the  other,  a  few  score  of  artillerymen,  finding  vent 
for  some  part  of  their  rage  in  curses  and  shouts  of 
defi^ee.  L  wUdly  swJg  b»id«  U,  beat  Wk  the 
throng  from  their  beloved  guns  with  swords,  with 
ramm«8.  with  aponge  -  Steves,  nay  even,  one  may 
say,  with  clenched  fists — ^for  the  story  of  the  mighty 
CHtheroe  bruiser  felling  man  after  man  with  his 
blows,  and  then  standing  a  while  unmolested  and 
seemingly  admired  by  the  enemy,  is  not  altogether  a 
fable. 

Of  course  a  struggle  like  this  was  rather  a  fray  The  three 
than  a  combat ;  and  the  columns  at  last,  rolling  on  gSs^ 
with  irresistible  weight,  the  enemy — at  least  for  the  S^ST*^'^ 
time — was  left  in  possession  of  Townsend's  three 
foremost  guns.* 

On  our  extreme  left  the  swirl  of  the  war -tide  TheUn- 
had  run   up    yet   further  and   higher;   for  —  sur-  cSiumn 
prising,  as  we  saw,  the  picket  of  the  Light  Division,  upon^* 
and  without  encountering  any  further  obstacle — ^the  foSKrt 
Under-road  Column  had  ascended  along  the  bed  of  **°^p- 
the  Careenage  Ravine,  and  its  soldiery,  almost  at  their 
goal,  were  now  swarming  up  by  the  Well-way  to  with- 
in a  few  paces  of  Pennefather's  tents,  thus  striking 
into  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  English  position. 

*  These  eyidentlj  were  the  gnus  which  the  RuBsians  (confuBed  by 
the  mist,  and  migtaking  the  Mikiiakoff  Qlen  for  the  Oareenage  Ra- 
Tine)  sappoeed  they  had  taken  from  Codrington. — See  Todleben,  p.  460. 
General  Codrington  never  for  a  moment  lost  any  guns,  and,  indeed,  at 
this  time  he  had  no  guns  to  lose. 
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So,  upon  the  whole,  it  resulted  at  this  time  that 
whilst  the  Russians  were  coutent  towards  the  east 
1st  Period.  ^^  ^  j^gg  determined  advance,  and  inclined  to 

Aeniltof  .  . 

the  Bub-    hold  back  towards  their  centre  in  avoidance  of  the 

siftn  Attack 

up  to  thii  Saddle-top  Beach,  they  had  so  used  their  strength  on 
the  west  of  Mount  Inkerman,  that  the  left  of  Penne- 
father's  position  was  both  overborne  in  front  and 
turned  in  flank ;  the  achievement  of  the  enemy  being 
made,  besides,  the  more  signal  by  his  capture  of  three 
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This  was  the  state  of  the  fight  when  General 
Buller  in  person  (who  had  marched  from  his  camp 
rather  later  than  the  five  companies  of  the  Connaught 
Kangers)  came  up  opportunely  in  the  left  rear  of 
Pennefather's  camp.  It  is  true,  he  brought  with  him 
only  four  companies  (comprising  just  259  men)  of  the 
77th  Regiment  under  Colonel  Egerton;  but  this  force, 
small  as  it  seems,  was  destined  to  exert  a  strong 
sway  over  the  course  of  the  battle. 

With  their  right  towards  the  shoulder  of  the  Home 
Ridge  and  their  leffc  closely  skirting  the  Well-way,  the 
companies  of  the  77th,  having  already  wheeled  into 
line,  were  diving  into  the  mist  and  the  smoke, 
guided  rather  by  the  sounding  tumult  of  battle 
than  by  anything  that  had  yet  been  descried,  when^ 
from  the  shot  whistling  past,  &om  the  piercing  flashes 
of  the  musketry,  but,  at  last,  fix>m  the  grey  shapes  of 


^ 


1 
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men  dimly  seen,  and  a  gathering  darkness  importing  CHAP, 
dense  numbers  behind  them,  Buller's  aide-de-camp,  ^     y'    * 
Lieutenant  Hugh  Clifford,  became  sure  that  what  ^^^^^''^^ 
immediately  confronted  him  was  a  number  of  Russian 
infantry  disposed  in  no  order  themselves,  but  followed 
by  compacted  masses,  and  ahready  within  a  few  paces. 
Clifford  imparted  this  conviction  to  his  chief;  and  if 
Buller,  who  was  neax-sighted,  remained  for  a  moment 
incredulous,  he  quickly  accepted  the  truth,  and  deter- 
mined that  the  men  were  at  once  to  fix  bayonets,  but 
continue  their  forward  movement 

Clifford,  intrusted  with  the  order,  rode  off,  and  LtHo^h 
carried  it  down  the  line;   but  upon  reaching  the  exploit 
extreme  left  he  saw  that  the  77th  men  were  there  ^Under- 
overlapped  by  forces  of  the  enemy,  not  seen,  nor  umn. 
heard  of  before,  which  were  filing  up  by  the  Well- 
way  into  the  left  rear  of  Egerton's  people.     This 
newly  seen  force  was  the  Under-road  Column  which 
had  long  been  ascending  Mount  Inkerman  by  the 
closely  constricted  bed  of  the  Careenage  Ravine,  and 
moving  of  necessity  upon  a  very  narrow  front.     The 
head  of  the  colimm  had  already  climbed  up  past  the 
spot  which  Clifford  had  reached,  and  the  nearest  part 
of  the  long,  trailing,  snake-like  body  thus  defiling  be- 
fore him  was  its  neck.     Clifford  seized  the  moment 
Calling  out  to  the  men  who  formed  the  extreme  left 
of  the  77th  line,  he  asked  them  in  simple,  nay,  almost 
boyish  language,  'to  come  and  charge  with  him.' 
Then  galloping  forward  himself  he  rode  straight  at 
the  nearest  of  the  enemjr's  troops,  struck  into  the 
throat  of  the  column,  and  was  followed  so  loyally 
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CHAP,  by  the  score  or  two  of  the  77th  men  who  had  heard 

VI 
^ — ^.1-/  his  sudden  appeal^  that  they  too,  no  less  than  their 

litFsriod.  youthful  leader,  broke  through   the  opposing  files, 

and  were  received  into  the  midst  of   the  hostile 

soldiery.* 

Amongst  the  surmises  which  aimed  at  an  expla- 
nation of  the  result,  one  was  that  &om  the  appari- 
tion of  a  single  horseman  coming  suddenly  out  from 
behind  the  mist,  and  galloping  into  their  ranks,  the 
Russians  inferred  a  great  charge  of  cavalry  delivered 
against  their  unprepared  flank ;  but^  whatever  might 
be  the  particular  form  of  their  dominant  apprehen- 
sion, they  plainly  were  taken  by  surprise.  Some 
indeed,  it  is  true,  held  firm  for  a  while,  defending 
themselves  with  the  bayonet  as  well  as  with  fire, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  them  stood  and  looked  help- 
less, with  the  air  of  brave  soldiers  bewildered,  and 
seeking  in  vain  for  guidance. 

Thus — ^though  only  at  one  confined  spot  between 
its  head  and  its  trunk — ^the  integrity  of  the  column 
was  disturbed  by  a  melley  of  intermingled  com- 
batants ;  and,  Clifibrd's  handful  of  men  having 
soon  obtained  an  ascendant,  the  Russians  who 
had  struggled  against  him  disengaged  themselves 
now  firom  the  strife,  and  before  many  moments,  the 
soldiery  advancing  still  from  below  were  met  and 
borne  down  by  a  descending  torrent  of  fugitives. 
Those  men  forming  the  head  of  the  column  who  had 
all  but  reached  Pennefather's  camp  before  the  moment 
of  Clifford's  attack,  now  judged,  it  would  seem,  that 

*  For  thu  exploit  Cliffozd  reoeived  the  Victoria  CxoflB. 
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they  were  hopelessly  cut  off,  for  they  laid  down  their  C  HA  P. 
arms,  and  gave  themselves  up  as  prisoners,  ' — ^-^ 

And  the  trunk  of  the  column  thus  pierced  and  be* 
headed  by  Clifford's  assault  on  its  left  was  now  also 
under  a  fire  delivered  against  its  opposite  flank. 

Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  who  was  on  pic-  Pnnoe 
ket  duty  with  his  company  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  successful 
at  Quarter-guard  Point,  could  scarcely  have  hoped  from  the 
that  his  watch  (which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  *  quarter-  of  the 
*  guard '  thrown  out  from  Bentinck's  camp,  and  quite 
unconnected  with  the  general  system  of  the  English 
outposts)  would  all  at  once  prove  to  be  in  the  front 
of  battle;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  Russians  in 
the  bed  of  the  Careenage  Ravine  and  on  its  right 
bank  were  driving  in  the  pickets,  and  turning  the 
flank  of  the  2d  Division,  he  understood  that  an  op* 
portunity  had  come  to  him.  After  first  drawing  back 
the  men  to  ground  which  seemed  apt  for  his  de- 
sign, he  caused  them  there  to  lie  down  in  skirmishing 
order,  and  open  fire  upon  the  trunk  of  the  Under-road 
Column — ^the  force  which  we  saw  giving  way  at  its 
higher  extremity  under  the  sudden  assault  of  Hugh 
Clifford.  The  fire  thus  delivered  from  an  opposite 
flank  did  not  fail  to  confirm  the  overthrow  of  a 
column  already  discomfited  in  front.  The  smitten 
troops  made  haste  to  fall  back.  Prince  Edward 
pressed  their  retreat,  took  from  them  some  prisoners, 
moved  down  after  them  to  the  verge  of  the  crag 
which  was  the  extreme  limit  of  his  watch,  and  thence 
pursued  them  with  fire. 

Thus,  by  the  happy  effort  of  a  youthful  Lieutenant 

VOL.   V.  K 
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CHAP. 
VI. 

1st  Period. 

Final  difl- 
comfitare 
of  the  ene- 
my's turn- 
ing move- 
ment. 


on  one  side  of  the  Well- way  and  of  a  Captain  of  Guards 
on  the  other, — ^the  one  with  a  following  of  perhaps 
some  twenty  men,  the  other  with  a  company  about 
eighty  or  ninety  strong, — ^the  enemy's  turning  move- 
ment was  altogether  defeated,  and  that  too  at  a  mo- 
ment when  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  signal 
achievement.  The  defeat  of  the  Under-road  Column 
proved  final,  and  no  second  enterprise  was  attempted 
in  this  part  of  the  field. 


The  order 
of  the  suc- 
cessive 
combats. 


Fordyce 
engaged 
against 
the  1st 
Catherin- 
burg  bat- 
talion. 


XIV. 

The  series  of  fights  now  beginning  on  Pennefather's 
extreme  left  travelled  thence  by  degrees  along  the 
whole  line  to  his  right,  and  any  account  of  its  pro- 
gress which  would  follow  the  order  of  time  must 
therefore  of  necessity  pass  from  the  west  to  the  east 
of  the  field. 

The  combat  first  in  this  order  was  not  an  affair  of 
close  fighting  (like  most  of  the  Inkerman  struggles), 
but  a  sample  of  the  strife  between  column  and  line 
when  engaged  at  a  distance  of  some  eighty  or  a  hun- 
d^  ,^!  After  having  ttast  «/uI  the  *.nt 
of  General  Soimonoff's  right  wing,  his  1st  Catherinburg 
battalion,  with  a  strength  of  800  men,*  came  on,  skirt- 
ing the  upwold  of  the  Saddle-top  Eeach  by  moving 
across  the  alternate  ridges  and  hollows  which  bound 

*  About  824 ;  the  strength  of  the  four  battalions  which  composed 
the  regiment  being  3298.  In  speaking  of  the  battalions  of  any  Rus- 
sian regiment  as  the  'Ist/  '2d,'  *3d,*  or  '4th,'  I  designate  them 
according  to  their  respective  order  in  the  battle,  going  from  the  proper 
right  to  the  proper  left,  and  do  not  thereby  mean  to  indicate  their 
actual  army-list  titles. 
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it  towards  the   south-west.      Keeping  up  a  brisk,  CHAP, 
harmless  fire  which  sent  flights  of  balls  far  and  high   — v — ^ 
through  the  foliage  of  the  stunted  oaks,  this  battalion,  ^**  -p**""^- 
though  not  yet  in  sight,  still  plainly  disclosed  its  ap- 
proach ;  and  Major  Fordyce  of  the  47th  (the  officer 
who  had  been  posted  with  some  300   men  of  his 
regiment*  near  the  head  of  the  Mikriakoff  Glen), 
deployed  his  smaU  force  into  line,  preesed  forward  in 
the  direction  of  the  fire,  and  at  length,  when  about 
eighty  yards  off — ^for  the  mist  at  this  spot  was  not 
dense  enough  to  prevent  him — could  see  the  head  of 
the  column  descending  firom  the  opposite  ridge. 

Though  already  drawn  out  into  line,  the  troops 
under  Fordyce  had  become  yet  further  extended 
whilst  making  their  way  through  tall  brushwood ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  then:  compara- 
tive  numbers,  they  now  showed  a  much  broader  front 
than  the  body  advancing  against  them  in  column  at 

The  foremost  of  the  Russians  made  haste  to  be 
plying  their  muskets,  but  they  did  our  people  no  harm, 
for  the  force  being  gathered  in  column,  and  firing 
with  an  inferior  weapon  at  a  range  of  eighty  yards, 
and  from  a  narrow  front,  stood  undfr  condiLI  which 
made  its  energy  vain.  On  the  other  hand,  Fordyce's 
men,  whilst  remaining  unstricken  themselves,  were  all 
of  them  carefully  file-firing  from  a  widely  extended 
front ;  and,  since  each  of  them,  with  a  good  rifle  in 
his  hands,  and  with  ample  space  round  him,  could 

*  More  accurately  285,  for  he  had  with  him  only  one  wing  of  the 
regiment,  and  the  strength  of  that^was  570. 
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CHAP,  shoot  at  bis  ease,  they  soon  began  to  work  havoc  in 
' — .-^  the  mass  which  served  for  their  target.  After  en- 
irt  Pariod.  j^jrijjg  ^  fg^  rounds  the  column  broke  in  confusion, 

Defeat  of  ° 

the  i8t      and  be^an  to  fall  back  with  all  the  speed  that  the 

CSatherin-  .     ^  ,  .  ^ 

bargbat-  hcavincss  of  its  formation  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  would  allow.  Pordyce,  moving  on  after  it  at 
a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards,  did  not  either 
cease  firing  or  stay  his  pursuit  tiU  he  had  driven  the 
mass  before  him  across  the  opposite  rib.  Then,  being 
fax  in  advance  and  unsupported,  and  having  aU  but 
expended  his  ammunition,  he  came  at  last  to  a  halt, 
and  caused  his  men  to  lie  down  close  under  the  crest 
they  had  gained.  There  he  kept  fast  his  hold  till 
other  troops  came  to  relieve  him. 


XV. 

It  may  be  that  the  fate  of  the  1st  Catherinburg 
battalion  thus  vanquished  by  Fordyce,  was  visible,  or 
in  some  way  made  known  to  those  2d  and  3d  bat- 
talions of  the  same  regiment  which  captured  Town- 
send's  half-battery,  and  had  hitherto  pressed  Grant's 
Halt  of      retreat ;  for,  although  not  attacked,  they  all  at  once 
ad  Gather-  Came  to  a  halt,  and  desisted  from  further  pursuit 
utt^ons.  Grant,  thereupon,  staying  his  retreat,  and  fronting 
T^t^t       once  more  to  the  enemy,  the  two  hugely  unequal 
•topped.     fQpcgg  stood  planted  face  to  face,  and  so  for  a  while 
they  remained. 

XVI. 

^^^^       Whilst  Grant  stood  at  bay,  the  wing  of  the  77th 


n 
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moved  past  him  on  his  right*    In  thus  pressing  for-  CHAP, 
ward,  Colonel  Egerton — ^however  unknowingly — ^was  ' — <1— ^ 
opposing  his  259  men  to  the  right  wing  of  a  body  ^^  ^^^^^*^' 
scarce  less  than  8000  strong,  then  led  on  by  Soimonoff 
in  person  to  attack  the  English  position ;  t  whilst,  to 
aid  his  small  force,  in  encountering  these  masses,  there 
was  nothing  he  could  anywhere  see  except  the  hand- 
ful of  men,  under  Grant,  which  he  was  leaving  behind 
him  on  his  left  rear. J 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  if  Egerton  had  known  The  forces 

lie  wfts 

the  strength  of  the  opposing  forces,  he  would  not  confront- 

inff 

have  persisted  in  his  advance  without  support;  but 
one  of  the  effects  of  the  dimness  on  this  Inkerman 
morning  was  to  abate  the  respect  due  to  numbers  by 
keeping  them  out  of  sight  at  a  distance,  and  Soimonoff 
attacking  in  echelon  with  the  leffc  of  his  forces  re- 
fused, made  no  more  than  one-fifth  of  them  visible  to 

*  Giant  himself— now  General  Giant — ^beais  witness  to  this.    This 
diagram  will  help  to  explain  how  it  happened  that  Egerton,  who  at  the 


\  Egerton. 

time  of  Cliffoid's  exploit  appeared  to  be  on  our  extreme  left,  was  soon 
afterwards  on  the  right  of  Grant  and  Fordyce. 

t  7938— t.tf.,  SoimonofPs  attacking  force  of  9586,  less  the  strengths 
of  the  1st  Catherinburg  battalion  defeated  by  Fardyce,  and  of  the  4th 
Catherinbnrg  battalion  which  had  strayed  off  to  the  east 

X  Even  that  force — ^though  he  *  could'  have  descried  it  by  riding  to 
the  extreme  left  of  his  line— he  did  not  in  fact  see. 
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CHAP,  their  English  assailants.     When  Egerton  made  up  his 

' — ^ — '  mind  to  engage  the  troops  straight  before  him,  he  was 

IK  Period.  \^Ym^  tQ  those  Catherinburg  battalions  which  we  last 

saw  confronted  by  Grant,  and  had  had  no  glimpse  of 

the  thousands  then  advancing  on  his  right  front. 

The  force        But    the    force    directly   opposing  him  disclosed 

confront-    itsclf  gradually  to  the  sight.     First,  after  the  line  of 

'°«'^'     the  Russian  skirmishers,  and  indeed  partly  mingled 

amongst  them,  there  came  shapeless  clumps  of  the 

grey-coated  soldiery,  disposed  in  what  seemed  to  be 

a  crowd  somewhat  loosened,  but  all  as  with  one  intent 

keenly  forcing  their  way  through  the  brushwood  ; 

and  in  close  support  to  these  there  marched  a  dense 

colunm  so  formed  that,  whilst  plainly  ample  in  depth, 

it  still  showed  as  broad  a  front  as  Egerton's  slender 

line. 

The  Russian  troops  thus  advancing  were  two  bat- 
teUons  of  the  Tomsk  regiment,  with  a  strength  of 
about  1500,*  and  this  force,  as  we  know.  Colonel 
Egerton  was  undertaking  to  meet  with  his  259  men ; 
but  the  troops  he  commanded,  if  small  in  numbers. 
The  qua-  wcrc  of  a  Splendid  quality,  well  oflBcered,  highly 
b^mU  disciplined,  and  full  of  trust  in  their  leaders,  in  them- 
selves,  in  their  regiment.  And,  along  with  the  small 
English  force,  there  was  one  very  simple,  nay  primi- 
tive spring  of  action  which  th«  enemy  for  some  reason 
had  thought  fit  to  discard.  Amongst  the  whole  fifteen 
hundred  Russians  confronted  by  Egerton,  our  people 

*  More  accniately  1562.  From  preceding  explanations  (see  anie^  p. 
115  and  137),  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  foremost  of  the  two  battalions 
aimed  at  being  in  '  company  colunms,'  and  the  supporting  battalion 
in  close  column. 
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from  first  to  last  could  see  but  one  horseman,  whilst  CHAP, 
the  English  with  their  modest  strength,  scarce  reach-  * — ^l-- 
ing  260,  had  with  them  a  number  of  oflSicers,  who  i*^^*^"*^- 
remaining  throughout  on  their  chargers,  could  see  and  vantage  in 
be  seen  by  the  men.     Besides  General  BuUer  himself,  mounted 
and  his  aide-de-camp  Lieutenant  Hugh  Clifford,  Colonel 
Egerton,  commanding  the  regiment,  and  Straton  and 
Dixon,  field-officers,  and  Morgan  the  adjutant,  were 
aU  in  their  saddles ;  and  in  spite  of  the  mist,  there 
was  never  perhaps  a  moment  throughout  the  whole 
fight  when  a  man  of  the  77th  could  look  abroad  in 
his  doubt  or  bewilderment,  without  seeing  above  him. 
though  dimly,  the  form  of  a  moimted  officer  in  whom 
he  knew  he  could  trust 

It  has  been  surmised  that  the  foremost  of  the  Rus-  Hesitation 
sians,  unacquainted  with  the  English  custom  of  fight-  ^*^L 
ing  in  line,  and  inferring  that  the  mist  which  disclosed  ^^"^' 
to  view  one  or  two  ranks  must  conceal  the  depths  of 
a  column,  may  have  fancied  they  were  met  by  such 
numbers  as  would  be  implied  in  their  own  service  by 
a  front  like  the  one  they  now  saw.  At  all  events, 
when  they  descried  the  English  force  marching  against 
them,  they  faltered  and  stopped,  not  as  though  they 
inclined  to  ffight,  but  rather  like  soldiery  coming 
suddenly  upon  a  new  phase  of  battle,  and  looking 
about  for  guidance.  Meantime  they,  opened  a  fire 
which  was  not  without  effect;  and  although  the 
apparition  of  Egerton's  line  had  stopped  their  advance, 
the  great  column  behind  them  refused  to  share  their 
hesitation,  and  continued  to  heave  its  way  forward. 

Colonel  Egerton,  seeing  thus  much,  judged  that  now 
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CHAP,  the  moment  was  ripe ;  therefore  turning  to  General 
' — .J—^  Buller,  by  whose  side  he  rode,  he  said  to  him,  *  There 
i9t  Period,  t  gj^  ^Yie  Russians,   General,   what  shall   we    do  ? ' 

General 

BoUer'a      BuUer^s  auswer  was  short     He  only  said,  ^Charge 

order.        '  them  1  *    Egerton  at  once  gave  the  word  to  *  Halt, 

^eiTb^    '  tten  fire  a  volley,  and  charge/ 

Egerton.         fpjj^^  forcmost  of  the  Russians  had  not  long  stopped 

their  advance,  when  across  the  dim,  narrow  space, 

now  dividing  them  from  Egerton's  force,  they  heard 

English  words  of  command    They  saw  their  foe 

come  to  a  halt     They  saw  his  long  hedgerow  of 

firelocks,  now  engrafted  with  bayonets,  bend  down, 

come  level,  then  blaze,  and  in  the  instant  a  pitiless 

volley  tore  through  their  loose  masses  in  front,  and 

swept  down  like  a  blast  on  the  face  of  the  column 

behind  them.     Then,  from  under  the  new  ridge  of 

smoke  which  Egerton's  troops  by  this  fire  had  piled 

Tke  volley  ^P  along  their  whole  line,  there  rose  the  *  Hurrah  1 ' 

77tib.^        of   the  English,  as    though    in    some  outburst  of 

Their        joy.    Whilst  the  Russians  yet  listened  to  the  roar  of 

eluurge. 

their  enemy's  welcome,  all  before  them  lay  still  wrapt 
in  cloud ;  but  presently,  those  who  stood  calm,  and 
could  look  in  the  eye  of  the  storm,  saw  here  and 
there,  moving  in  dinmess,  the  shadowy  form  of  a 
rider,  the  naked  gleam  of  a  sword,  then  the  wing  of 
the  77th,  along  its  whole  front,  bursting  out  once 
more  into  sight  through  the  bank  of  the  smoke,  and 
tearing  straight  down  at  a  run,  with  bayonets  brought 
low  to  the  *  charge/ 
Over-  Though  the  Russians  first  exposed  to  the  charge 

the  looee     had  sought,  as  we  know,  to  maintain  that  formation 
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of  '  company  columns/  which  grew  afterwards  famous  CHAP, 

in  Europe,  the  thickness  of  the  brushwood  or  some  ^ — ,r^— ' 

other  cause  had  prevented  them  from  giving  fair  trial  ^*'  ^«^<^- 


to  the  lessons  of  their  German  advisers,  and  they  hung  forming 

tD6  RUS- 

together  in  knots,  or  grosser  aggregates,  neither  having  siau  front, 
the  formidable  massiveness  of  a  close  battalion  column, 
nor  the  agile,  sagacious  vivacity  which  belongs  to 
smaller  units  of  strength.     They  did  not  stand     They  Over- 
broke  away  as  they  could,  or  threw  themselves  down  thedow 
in  the  thicket,  affecting  to  be  slain,  and  their  over-  ^eh^rear 
throw  was  but  a  begiiming  of  evil,  for  the  soUd 
column  behind  them,  being  now  all  at  once  laid  bare 
to  the  onslaught  descending  against  it,  began  to 
waver,  and  stopped.    Then  it  heaved,  then  broke,  and 
before  the  swift-coming  line  had  yet  touched  it  with 
steel,  was  turning  as  though  for  flight 

Tiere  followed  a  long,  ^g  t4noil,  for  the  men  m^  m 
of  the  77th  breaking  loose  in  pursuit,  still  drove  for-  minflled 
ward  singly  or  in  knots,  and  tore  their  way  into  the  ante, 
throng,  some  bayoneting  the  encumbered,  long-skirted 
Russians,  some  felling  them  with  the  stocks  of  their 
rifles,  but  others  using  their  firelocks  because  the 
thickness  of  the  brushwood  was  so  great  in  several 
places  as  to  keep  the  assailants  and  the  assailed  some 
distance  asunder.     The  officers  acting  with  this  wing 
of  the  77th  had  sprung  to  the  front  at  the  moment  of 
commencing  the  charge,  and  each  of  them  now  in  the 
melley  became  the  leader  of  some  group  which  instinc 
tively  followed  his  guidance ;  but  also  there  was  ma^y 
a  cluster  of  men  toiling  hotly  in  the  wake  of  a  sergeant, 
a  corporal,  or  some  trusted  comrade,  and  upon  the 
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CHAP,  whole  the  force  proved  itself  apt  in  combining  in- 
^ — ^.1— ^  dividual  energy  with  as  much  of  combined  action  as  the 
ut  Period,  conditions  of  the  tumult  would  allow.  Towards  this 
end  the  mounted  oflScers  brought  powerful  aid,  be- 
cause overlooking  the  melley  from  the  vantage-height 
of  their  saddles  they  could  see  at  what  points  it 
might  be  at  the  moment  most  useful  to  press  the  pur- 
suit, and  it  was  owing  in  great  measure  to  this  guid- 
ance that  the  victors  were  able  to  cling  so  fast  to  their 
prey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  overthrown  column, 
which  only  a  little  before  had  been  an  aggregate  unit 
obedient  to  the  word  of  command,  was  now  a  vari- 
ously-willed multitude ;  for  numbers  of  them  were 
prone  in  retreat,  whilst  many,  like  their  comrades  be- 
fore them  in  the  company  columns,  dropped  down  in  the 
brushwood  and  feigned  to  be  dead ;  but  others  again 
gathering  together  into  groups,  or  even  small  masses, 
and  perceiving,  perhaps,  with  a  natural  indignation 
that  after  all  they  were  many,  although  hunted  down 
by  a  few,  turned  savagely  on  their  pursuers,  and  en- 
gaged them — sometimes  with  advantage — in  obsti- 
nate hand-to-hand  fights.  On  its  flanks  more  especi- 
ally, as  may  well  be  supposed,  the  men  of  the  77th 
felt  the  stress  of  the  hostile  numbers  in  which  they 
had  buried  their  slender,  broken  line;  and  Captain 
Willis  on  the  right,  who  had  led  his  grenadier  com- 
pany in  their  charge,  springing  foremost  into  the 
melley,  became  so  encompassed  by  numbers  of  ob- 
stinate Russians  that  he  was  only  saved  in  the  end 
by  dint  of  hard  personal  fighting,  and  the  loyal  rush 
of  some  men  who  flew  in  apt  time  to  the  rescue. 
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The  company  acting  on  the  opposite  or  left  flank  was  CHAP, 
engulfed  at  one  time  in  the  multitude  on  all  sides  vJ^ 
crowding    around    it,    and    suffered    heavy,  losses.  i«^^«»"^- 
Captain  Nicholson — an  officer  of  great  stature  and 
strength — ^who  had  led  its  attack,  fell  slain  at  an  early 
moment. 

The  tumult  was  lasting,  but  never  stationary,  and  Bgertoo's 

unrelent- 

always,  though  slowly,  it  moved  from  the  south  to  ingpur- 
the  nortL  Down  the  last  of  the  slopes  descending 
from  the  English  Heights,  and  along  the  south- 
western skirts  of  the  Saddle-top  Reach,  and  thence 
on  to  where  the  ground  rose  towards  the  line  of 
Russian  batteries,  the  broken  column  retreated,  and 
retreated  always  in  torment,  for  the  pursuers  hung 
fastened  on  their  prey,  and  were  tearing  still  at  its 
life. 

The  Russians,  who  had  thrown  themselves  down 
that  they  might  seem  like  the  dead,  were  careful  of 
course  to  lie  still  whilst  the  English  ran  past  them, 
but  they  afterwards  jumped  up  unhurt,  and  increas- 
ing by  degrees  to  a  number  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  whole  force  against  them,  these  *  resurrection 
*  boys ' — ^for  so  in  their  mirth  our  soldiery  called  them 
— became  a  somewhat  grave  danger  in  Egerton's 
rear,  for  it  seemed  at  one  moment  that  his  scanty 
force  might  be  heaved  forward  by  the  sheer  weight 
of  the  crowd  pressing  on  from  behind,  and  so  carried 
bodily  forward  between  two  reuniting  throngs  of 
Russians  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  lines.  The. 
numbers  of  Russians  in  Egerton's  rear  were  too  for- 
midable to  allow  of  their  being  made  prisoners  ;  and 
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tally 
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our  people  indeed  bo  desired  to  be  rid  of  foes  swarm- 
ing behind  them,  that  there  resulted  in  the  midst  of 
the  strife  a  kind  of  tacit  accord.  The  resurgents  on 
their  part,  whilst  sheering  oflF  by  the  flanks,  took  care 
to  give  no  offence;  and  the  English  soldier,  contented, 
allowed  them  to  make  their  way  past  without  either 
shooting  them  down,  or  trying  to  intercept  their 
retreat. 

At  length,  on  the  slope  of  Shell  Hill,  Colonel 
Egerton  came  to  a  halt.  He  re-formed  the  scant, 
straggling  line  which  had  swept  thus  victoriously 
from  the  very  camp  of  the  English  to  the  edge  of  the 
Russian  position ;  and,  artillery-fire  from  the  heights 
having  opened  by  this  time  against  him,  he  caused 
his  men  to  Ue  down.  The  column  stiU  retreating 
before  its  now  recumbent  foes,  and  still  pursued  by 
their  fire,  was  half-way  up  the  hillside,  when  the  sole 
mounted  officer — he  rode  a  dark-coloured  charger — 
whom  the  English  could  see  with  the  Russians,  was 
observed  all  at  once  to  come  down  from  his  saddle — 
either  falling  or  dismounting  abruptly ;  and  it  has 
been  surmised  that  this  horseman  was  no  other  than 
General  Soimonoff',  then  struck  by  the  shot  which 
caused  his  death.  What  we  know  with  certainty  is, 
that  at  a  time  not  less  early,  and  in  a  part  of  the 
field  not  far  distant  from  the  .one  thus  assigned,  the 
brave  and  resolute  commander,  who  had  been  the 
soul  of  the  enterprise,  received  his  mortal  wound. 

Until  a  later  part  of  the  morning,  when  an  order 
withdrew  him  to  another  part  of  the  field,  Colonel 
Egerton  held  fast  to  the  ground  he  had  won.     His 
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men   lying  down  in  the  brushwood  were  in  great  CHAP, 
measure  sheltered  from  fire  ;  but  it  was  otherwise,  of  ^ — . — ' 
course,  with  the   mounted  ofl&cers  who  kept  their  ^'^-P*'"*^- 
saddles.     General  Buller  at  this  time  had  two  horses 
kiUed  under  him,  and  was  himself  disabled  by  the 
round-shot  which  destroyed  his  second  charger. 

Colonel  Efferton's  victory  carried  with  it  much  Effect  of 
more  than  the  final  defeat  of  the  force  directly  op-  victory 
posed  to  him.     Those  who  governed  the  action  of  the  sdaDd 4th 
two  Catherinburg  battalions  standing  halted  in  front  burg 
of  Grant  might  not  have  been  unduly  troubled  if  ^^ 

learning  that  the  body  of  1500  Tomsk  troops  on 
their  left  had  simply  undergone  a  defeat ;   but  when  Their 
they  saw  it  pursued,  when  they  saw  it  persistently  leaving 
stricken,  and  hunted  from  south  to  north  over  no  them  the 
small  part  of  the  field,  and  this,  too,  by  an  enemy  u^gunsf 
whose  real  strength,  on  account  of  the  mist,  could  be 
only  inferred  from  results,  they  apparently  judged 
that  they  must  conform  to  the  yielding  movement, 
and  draw  off  without  waiting  to  be  attacked.     At  all 
events,  they  fell  back. 

Those  two  Catherinburg  battalions,  as  we  saw  long 
ago,  had  overflooded  the  ground  where  three  of 
Townsend's  guns  stood ;  but  having  captured  neither 
limbers  nor  teams,  they  did  not  now,  when  retreating, 
find  means  to  take  off  their  prize,  and  accordingly, 
the  ebb  of  the  receding  soldiery  left  the  cannon — all 
three  of  them — standing  on  the  site  of  the  fray  with 
our  gunners. 

Upon  the  retreat  of  the  columns  before  him.  Grant  Benewed 
once  more  became  the  pursuer;    and  not  far  off,     ^"^^^ 
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CHAP.  Colonel  Jeffreys  (whose  five  companies  of  the  Con- 
^  ,  ^  >  naught  Rangers  were  now  again  in  good  order)  made 
i8t  Period,  iia^te  to  resume  his  advance.     When  our  troops,  after 

Graat  a&d 

Jeffreys,     thus  moving  forward,  began  to  pass  over  the  ground 

Sfthe^st  j^s*  abandoned  by  the  masses  in  their  fronts  they  saw 

guM!*^      standing  before  them,  deserted,  the  three  lost  pieces 

of  cannon.     The  discovery,  even  to  them,  was  an 

interesting  and  grateful  surprise;    but  immense,  a 

little  while   later,  was  the  joy  of  many  a  gunner 

belonging  to  Townsend's  battery,  when  he  clasped  his 

nine-pounder  once  more,  and  found,  as  he  presently 

did,  that  the  endeavour  to  spike  *her'  had  failed.* 

Positions        Grant  and  Jeffreys  so  pushed  their  advance  as  to 

»n/heil    be,  when  they  halted,  within  canister-range  of  the 

and  Jeff,    cucmy's  guus  ou  Wcst  Jut ;  and  they  held  the  ground 

^^'         they  then  took  until  ordered  to  establish  their  forces 

in  another  part  of  the  field. 

Names  of        Thus  the  Collateral  results  of  the  fight  maintained 

who^took"  by  the  wing  of  the  77th  were  of  hardly  less  value 

eiSn..    than  those  directly  obteined     Other  tasks,  on  tiiat 

^  "^^'      Inkerman  day,  yet  awaited  Egerton's  force ;  but  this 

perhaps  is  the  place  where  the  names  of  the  officers 

engaged   can    best  be   recorded.      Besides   General 

Buller,  commanding  the  brigade,  and  Lieutenant  the 

Hon.  Hugh  Clifford,  his  aide-de-camp,  both  present 

in  person,  the  officers  who  took  part  in  the  charge 

executed  by  the   wing  of  the  77th  were — Colonel 

Egerton,  commanding  the  regiment,  Major  Straton, 

Major  Dixon,   Captain   Willis,   Captain    Nicholson, 

*  In  the  language  of  gunners  a  piece  of  field-artillery  is  endearingly 
treated  as  feminine. 
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Lieutenant  Lempri^re,  Lieutenant  Acton,  Adjutant  CHAP. 
Morgan,  and  Assistant-Surgeon  Humphrey.  ' — ^^-^ 

1st  Period. 

XVIL 

A  little  way  further  east,  the  enemy  still  continued  Resolute 
to  advance  with  six  battalions  of  infantry;  and  it  further 
would  seem  that  these  troops  were  screened  by  the  Russian 
mist  from  any  depressing  knowledge  of  what  had 
been  going  on  near  them;  because,  far  from  con- 
forming, as  other  troops  had  done,  to  the  movements 
of  retreat  on  their  right,  they  came  on  with  a  greater 
decisiveness  than  their  countrymen  had  hitherto  dis* 
played,  the  truth  being,  that  our  pickets,  after  long 
and  obstinate  resistance,  had  by  this  time,  in  great 
measure,  expended  their  cartridges,  and  could  be 
driven  in  with  comparative  ease.  For  some  time  the 
six  battalions — ^two  of  the  Tomsk  and  four  of  the 
Kolivansk  regiment — ^found  means,  as'  other  columns 
had  done  before,  to  avoid  the  open  topland,  and  make 
good  their  way  on  hanging  ground,  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Mikriakoff  Glen ;  but  afterwards,  bend- 
ing to  their  left,  they  made  bold  to  trespass  at  last 
upon  the  hitherto  avoided  domain  of  the  Saddle-top 
Reach;  and — for  the  moment  —  they  transgressed 
with  impunity,  because  the  men  of  our  pickets,  now 
driven  before  them  in  numbers,  were  masking  the  fire 
from  Home  Ridge. 

One  of  the  Kolivansk  battalions,  separating  itself  Sepumtioo 
from  the  others,  inclined  away  towards  Hill  Bend  in  taUon 
a  direction  which  was  almost  due  east ;  but  the  rest  othen.  ^ 
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CHAP,  of  the  force,  deeply  echeloned,  advanced  on  that  part 
' — . — '  of  Home  Eidge  which  was  the  nearest  to  the  Post- 
i8t  Period.  ^.^^^  ^^  j^  westcm  sidc,  and  confronted  the  right 

half  of  the  battery  commanded  by  Captain  John 
Turner,  who  was  present  in  person  with  this  part  of 
his  force.* 
Continued       The  columns  still  advancing,  the  foremost  of  them 
the  re-       was  at  length  within  case-shot  distance  of  the  three 
fii^ba^     guns,  but  shielded  from  their  fire  by  the  interposed 
*^""*'      soldiery  of  our  retreating  pickets,  who,  having  come 
'  in  from  an  extended  front  to  a  narrow  space,  were 
Thoir        here  thickly  gathered.     A  non-commissioned  officer 
^Id^"  of  artillery,  named  Conway,  moved  forward  from 
^^   Captein  Turner's  side,  and  cried  out  to  the  infantry, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  Lie  down,  men  I  Uo  down ! ' 
Many  heard  and  obeyed,  and  very  many,  although 
not  themselves    hearing    either  this  or  other  like 
warnings,  could  still  see  and  follow  the  example 
of  those  who  did;  and  the  result  was,  that  in  a 
strangely  short  space  of   time  the  interposed  in- 
fantry men  were  aU  lying  flat  and  effaced.    Then 
Ta^,  firmg  «rfe  o^iem,  <«nt  two  round,  of 
ca«^ot  into  the  adyaneing  mm^,  which  earned 
slaughter  amongst  them,  and  not  only  drove  back  at 
once  the  column  marching  in  front,  but  also  (as  will 
be  inferred  from  the  sequel)  so  shook  the  four  other 
battalions  as  to  dispose  them  towards  flight.     The 
Their  re-    men  of  the  pickets,  springing  to  their  feet  and  cheer- 
SSdT'   ing,  pursued  the  column  in  its  retreat  down  the  side 

*  The  separation  of  Turner's  left  half-battery  had  taken  place  some 
time  before.    See  note,  ante,  p.  122. 
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of  the  ridge,  and,  encountering  no  resistance  from  the  CHAP, 
rest  of  the  five  battalions,  drove  back  the  whole  force  ^ — . — ' 
before  them  home  on  to  the  base  of  Shell  HilL  lu  Period. 

foot-sol« 

The  columns  thus  falling  back  passed  dimly  in  dien. 
sight  of  the  77th,  whilst  halted  and  lying  down  on 
the  ground  it  had  won ;  but  Egerton's  people,  in  the 
mist,  mistook  them  for  English  advancing,  and  did 
not  molest  their  retreat. 


XVIIL 

The  mist  was  so  isolating,  that  it  strangely  in-  Thesute 
tercepted  the  spread  of  victory;  and,  although  at  fight m 
but  a  small  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  over-  muBencL 
throw  which  Turner  had  just  now  achieved,  the  top 
of  Hill.  Bend  was  a  point  from  which,  at  this  time, 
an  Englishman  could  see  nothing  hopeful.  There, 
as  we  know.  Colonel  Percy  Herbert  had  posted  three 
companies  of  the  49th,  under  Captain  Bellairs,  and 
the  183  men  composing  this  force  were  drawn  up 
behind  the  low  crestwork.  On  their  left  were 
Pennecuik^s  guns,  but  the  battery- had  been  suffer- 
ing from  the  heavier  metal  on  Shell  Hill,  had  lost 
many  horses,  and  from  one  cause  or  other  had  been 
for  some  time  silent.  Towards  the  front,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  in  the  mist,  the  groimd  was 
peopled  with  English  soldiery  in  no  state  of  forma- 
tion, and  not  only  retreating  without  ceremony,  but 
even  retreating  in  haste.  Indeed,  some  were  run- 
ning.   These  troops  belonged  to  different  regiments, 

VOL.  V.  L 
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CHAP,  and  were  plainly  for  the  most  part  the  remains  of 

^ — ^-^  the  pickets  and  of  the  troops  sent  out  to  support 
1st  Pnriod.  ^j^^jj^^  ^Jjq^  ^fj^j.  j^^g  g^^^  tough  fighting,  were  now 

suffering  themselves  to  be  driven  in  quickly  because 
they  had  exhausted  their  cartridges;  but  the  number 
of  the  fugitives  visible  within  a  small  space  was  so 
great  that  an  observer  might  easily  fail  to  recognise 
them  as  men  coming  in  from  the  outposts  unless  he 
understood  how  the  progress  of  the  enemy's  attack  upon 
a  triangular  wedge  of  ground  like  Mount  Inkerman 
was  compressing  what  had  been  a  widely  extended 
chain  of  pickets  into  a  narrow  space.  The  men, 
when  questioned,  said,  growling,  that  they  had  used 
up  all  their  cartridges,  showed  no  disposition  to 
make  a  stand,  and  hastened  off  to  the  rear.  The 
column  more  immediately  pressing  upon  the  fugi- 
tives was  that  Eolivansk  battalion  which  had  di- 
verged, as  we  know,  from  the  main  body  of  the 
regiment  It  was  seen  working  up  through  the 
brushwood. 
BeiUun.  Bcllairs  not  only  thought  that  the  mere  sight  of 
oepti^of  the  strong  eddy  thus  setting  in  from  the  front 
gency.  '  might  of  itsclf  work  mischief,  but  saw,  too,  that  the 
advance  of  the  column  was  placing  the  guns  on  his 
left  in  no  little  danger,  and  already,  it  seems,  he 
was  forming  his  resolve  when  Captain  Adams  (the 
aide-de-camp  of  his  father,  General  Adams,  then 
commanding  the  brigade)  rode  up,  and  said, '  I  think 
*  you  had  better  advance,  Bellairs.'  The  heads  and 
shoulders  of  the  advancing  Russians  now  seen  above 
the  brushwood  showed  that  the  column  was  within 
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about  eighty  yards.  Bellairs  gave  the  order  to  *  fix  CHAP. 
*  bayonets  ' —  for  this  had  not  yet  been  done  —  to  ^  ^  ^ 
'  fix  bayonets  and  advance.*    Without  firing  a  shot  ^«*^«»^^- 

^  ^  Chance 

his  men  cleared  the  low  parapet,  drove  forward  under  exlXi 
a  hail  of  musketry  till  within  forty  yards  of  their  with  his 
enemy^  and  then  with  a  loud  hurrah,  and  breaking  of  the 
into    a    run,    went  straight   at    the    head    of  the  q^^. 
column.      The  column  turned  and  fled,  pursued  by  JJ^t^oJ^ 
the  fire  of  their  assailants,  but  gaining  a  good  deal  *^®  ^^^^ 
of  shelter  fiK)m  the  thickness  and  the  height  of  the  ^^'^- 
brushwood  which  grew  in  that  part  of  the  field. 


XIX. 


Further  east,  but  upon  an  alignment  less  advanced  Amy  of 
than  the  scenes   of  the  preceding   encounters,  the  siansbe^ 
Borodino  and  the  Taroutine  regiments,  with,  besides,  heS'of  * 
that  stray  Catherinburg  battalion  which  had  joined  ^^ne"^ 
their  advance,  were  still  in  order  of  battle  upon  sand£^ 
a    front  which    extended  firom  the  Post -road  by  ^***®'*^' 
the  head  of  the  Quarry  Ravine,  to  the  crest  beyond 
the  Sandbag  Battery ;  and,  the  mist  here  not  being 
so   dense  as    to  forbid    combined  movements,  the 
6600    infantry*    thus   gathered   might    have   been 
wielded  as  a  single  force  by  any  one  entitled  to 
command  them.     It  seems,  however,  that  no  gene- 
ral oflicer  was  present,  and  the  only  order  hitherto 
given  to  these  Borodino  and  Taroutine  battalions, 

•  6668. 
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C HAP.  was  not  one  of  such  kind  as  to  engage  them  in  any 

' — ^.^^  bold  enterprise. 

\,t  Period.       rjij^g  f^^j.  battalions  of  the  Taroutine,   and  the 

EDgiiBh      one  of  the  Catherinburg  regiment^  were  about  to  be 

posing  it.    attacked  by  a  corps  500  strong,  under  General  Adams 

in  person,  and  on  the  opposite  flank  the  right  of  the 

Borodino  regiment  was  confronted,  at  some  distance,  by 

a  little  band  of  200  men  under  Colonel  Mauleverer ;  * 

but,  except  those  two  bodies  of  English,  and  a  few  of 

the  outpost  men  still  hovering  near,  the  6600  Russians 

Advance    had  no  hostile  troops  before  them.     The  Taroutine 

Borodino    battslious    remained  halted,  but  the  two  Borodino 

uttauon..  battaUons,  which  were  on  and  near  the  Post-road, 

began  to  move  forward. 
Mauiere-        The  200  men  under  Colonel  Mauleverer  were  a 

rers  oonn- 

ter  ad-       wiug  of  the  30th  Regiment.    This  small  force  ahready 
»  wing  of    in  Hue  attempted  to  deliver  its  fire  upon  the  advancing^ 

the  SOth  ^  ,  ,  ^  , 

B^siment:  masscs  of  the  Borodino  regiment,  but  from  the  practice 
of  piling  arms  in  all  weathers  without  closing  the 
muzzles,  it  resulted  that  but  few  of  the  pieces  would 
receive  fire,  and  for  a  moment  the  men,  baffled  by 
this  sudden  failure  of  their  rifles  in  the  close  presence 
of  the  enemy,  began,  as  it  seemed,  to  waver ;  but 
Colonel  Mauleverer,  a  cool,  skilful,  and  resolute  officer, 
who  commanded  the  regiment,  and  was  present  on 
foot  with  this  wing,  proved  equal  to  the  emergency. 
If  no  spark  could  be  wrung  from  the  firelock,  he 
knew  there  was  still  the  bayonet.  He  caused  his 
men  to  advance  to  the  *  Barrier,'  or  main  picket 
wall,  and  there  for  the  moment  lie  down  behind  it 

*  The  left  wing  of  the  30tb  Regiment,  with  a  strength  of  802  men. 


immtji^^m 


HVnv^ 
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The  enemy^s  masses  approached,  and  the  head  of  his  CHAR 
foremost  column  was  already  within  a  few  yards,  -     J*    - 
when  Colonel  Mauleverer  himself  and  Major  Walker,  i**^«'m^ 
and  indeed,  as  it  seems,  all  the  officers  who  were  charge, 
acting  with  this  wing  of  the  30th,  rose  and  mounted 
to  the  top  of  the  wall.     Yet  there  they  stood  hardly 
a  moment.   With  scarce  a  glance  back  to  their  people, 
they  frankly  leapt  down  to  the  enemy's  side  of  the 
Barrier.     In  an  instant,  the  men  were  up,  and  fol- 
lowing over  the  wall      Without    further  recourse 
to    their   wetted   firelocks,   but   welcoming   with  a 
joyful  hurrah  the  sudden  time  for  the  bayonet,  they 
sprang  at  the  nearest  battalion  whilst  still  in  its  com- 
pany columns,  and  were  presently  tearing  their  way 
through  the    loose,   shapeless  swarm.      Mauleverer 
himself  was  gravely  wounded,  and  numbers  of  his 
officers  and  men  fell  killed  or  disabled;*    but  the 
encounter,  if  bloody,  was  short     The  shreds  of  the  over- 
enemy's  company  columns,  thrown  back  in  a  heap  ^^ 
of  confusion  upon  the  solid  mass   coming  up  in  battaUons 
support^   seemed   to   bring  it  to  instant   ruin,   for  ate^^n- 
that  last  body  also,  though  it  scarce  could  have  felt  ^^^^ 
English  steel,  began  to  fall  back  in  disorder;  and 
within  a  brief  interval  from  the  moment  when  Maul- 
everer  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  sprang  up  to  the 


*  The  losses  of  the  whole  regiment  (which  had  a  strength  of  404)  were 
in  killed  and  wonnded  127,  including  Captain  Conolly  and  Lieutenant 
Gihson  killed,  and  Colonel  Mauleyerer,  Captain  Rose,  Captain  Dickson, 
Captain  Baylej,  and  Lieutenant  Lewin  wounded  (the  last  of  them  mor- 
tally); and  it  is  belieyed  that  the  particular  encounter  sustained,  as  above 
described,  by  only  a  wing  of  the  regiment,  is  the  one  in  which  Conolly, 
Gibson,  and  Lewin  were  mortally,  and  Bayley  severely  wounded. 
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CHAP,  top  of  the  wall,  the  slender  line  of  the  30th,  with  a 

VL  .   . 

< — , — f  remaining  strength  of  perhaps  some  seven  or  eight 

\Bt  Period,  gcore  soldiers,  was  driving  a  broken  throng  from  the 

head  of  the  Quarry  Eavine  and  up  the  slopes  of 

Shell  Hill  * 

Retreat  of      The  immediate  consequence  of  this  exploit  was  not 

four  Boro-  its  oulv  rcsult ;  for  the  two  xmstricken  battalions  of 

taUons.      the  Borodino  regiment  accepted  the  defeat  of  their 

comrades  as  a  blow  which  must  rule  their  own  fate. 

They  turned,  and  began  to  descend  along  the  channel 

of  the  Quarry  Ravine.     Thus  all  four  of  the  Borodino 

battalions  were  now  in  retreat. 


XX. 


Advance  In  obedieucc  to  the  instruction  he  had  received, 
Adams  in  General  Adams  led  the  41st  Eegiment  towards  the 
^Xthe  Sandbag  Battery,  and  the  almost  entire  battalion  thus 
ment.  '  acting  under  his  immediate  orders  had  a  strength  of 
Hia  defeat  morc  than  500   men.t    With  this  force  extended 

of  the  4000 

men  before  in  line  he  advanced  along  the  Fore  Eidge  to  Mount 

him. 

*  The  defeated  battalionB  apparently  fled  towaidB  the  hill-top,  in 
the  hope  of  soon  finding  themBelves  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  Russian 
artilleij ;  but  they  afterwards  turned,  and  ultimately  retreated  from 
Mount  Inkerman  by  descending  the  Quany  Ravine.  The  Borodino 
regiment,  of  which  the  two  defeated  battalions  formed  hali^  had  a 
strength  of  2509.  Major  Walker  was  brilliantly  prominent  in  the 
charge,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  Colonel  Mauleverer  (who 
modestly  ignored  his  own  part  in  the  encounter)  he  received  the 
Victoria  Cross. 

t  525.  The  strength  of  the  entire  regiment  aU  told  was  599,  but  one 
company  was  out  on  picket  in  another  part  of  the  field. 
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Head,  descended  thence  to  the  Eatspur,  and  (after  C  H  A  P« 
first  meeting  the  soldiery  of  our  pickets  there  driven      ^ 
in  firom  the  front)  was  at  last  face  to  face  with  the 
Taxoutine  ]  regiment,  and    the    stray   Catherinbnrg 
battalion,  troops  numbering  altogether  4000  men.* 
For  the  first  time  on  that  day  the  Bussians  were  met 
by  a  whole  English  battalion,  or  one  at  least  nearly 
complete ;  and  it  seems  that  at  the  very  sight  of  this 
force  approaching,  the  buglers  of  the  Taroutine  regi- 
ment began  to  sound  'Left  about Tt    But,  whether 
obeying  their  bugles,  or  yielding  rather  under  the 
fire  which  presently  crashed   through  their  ranks 
from  the  extended  front  of  the  41st,  the  loosened 
company  columns  of  the  Taroutine  regiment  made 
haste  to  turn ;  and,  Adams  pressing  on  his  advance, 
it  not  only  resulted  that  those  subdivided  masses  fell 
back  in  confusion,  and  abandoned  the  site  of  the 
Sandbaff  Battery,  but  that  the  three  solid  colunms 
wMeh  L  .  JI  in  ».pport  we«  crried  away  wi«. 
the  rest  down  the  sides  of  the  nearest  declivities. 
Adams  warily  marking  the  density  of  the  copsewood.  The  de* 
and  the  steepness  of  the  descent  by  which  the  throng  bodr  of 
flooded  down,  would  not  suffer  his  men  to  pursue  finaUy 
except  with  their  fire,  and  the  enemy,  finding  cover  £^the 
bom  the  rifle-balls  of  our  people  in  the  fall  of  the  i^ttie. 
ground,  dropped  quickly  out  of  their  reach;  but 
panic  then  took  up  the  chase  and  made  the  retreat 
a  sheer  flight     Thus  the  whole  of  the  force  which 
(including  the  Borodino  corps  before  overthrown)  had 

*  4158.  t  ChodAdevitch,  p.  19a 
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CHAP,  been  6600  strong,  was  now  passing  away  discomfited 
.Jiw  from  the  field  of  strife.    By  what  further  wanderings 
1ft  Period,  ^jj^  stray  Catherinbnrg  body  made  good  its  way  back 
to  Sebastopol,  no  record  before  me  has  told ;  but  the 
eight  battalions  of  the  Borodino  and  the  Taroutine 
regiments  descended  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Inkerman, 
drew  off  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  were  not 
again  brought  into  action. 
Circom.         If  here  once  again  the  thousands  gave  way  to  the 
undfir"      hundreds,  it  must  be  remembered  in  excuse  for  these 
TaroatiDe  TaToutiuc  and  Borodino  regiments  that  they  were 
£^(^0    troops  somewhat  shaken  in  confidence  by  their  ex- 
f^^t'^*'  perience  of  defeat  on  the  Alma;   that  now  on  the 
Inkerman  day  they  had  adventured  almost  at  ran- 
dom across  the  ravines  and  the  ridges  having  no 
artillery  with  them ;  that  they  had  been  left  to  guess 
at  their  duty  without  the  guidance  of  any  general 
officer ;  that  from  the  firsts  they  had  had,  as  it  were, 
the  sensation  of  being  astray,  and  that  plainly  in 
the  hour  of  trial  there  was  no  fit  commander  to 
wield  them. 


XXL 


BoBfoit  of        So,  m  that  course  of  decisive  fightmff  which  be&fan 

the  first  _  n    1      ,     1    !•  ,  t  .    n 

or  early      ou  Jrenneiather  s  left,  and  was  thence  carried  east- 
fight  end-   ward  along  our  whole  fi*ont,  the  twenty  Bussian 
7.io?        battalions  which  had  undertaken  the  actual  attack,^ 
were  themselves  assailed  and  defeated,  nay,  brought 

*  With  a  strength,  at  the  outset,  of  15,420. 
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to  sheer  ruin  by  a  few  small  and  separated  bodies  CHAP, 
of  English  combatants ;  *  whilst  the  enemy's  sixteen  * — ^-1-^ 
battalions,  drawn  up  in  support  or  reserve,  t  made  ^*^^«'*^ 
no  effort  to  avert  or  retrieve  the  overthrow  thus 
inflicted  upon  their  comrades.  Those  sixteen  bat- 
talions, it  is  true,  remained  unshaken,  and  had  hardly, 
indeed,  been  subjected  to  any  special  strain  on  their 
courage,  for,  besides  being  kept  out  of  fire,  they  all 
of  them  occupied  heights  from  which  they  could  see 
little  or  nothing  of  their  fugitive  brethren  now  drain- 
ing off  through  the  ravines.  But  the  loss  of  General 
Soimonoff — the  soul  of  the  enterprise — and  of  General 
Villehois,  and  an  appalling  number  of  other  officers — 
many  high  in  command — was  of  itself  almost  fatal  to 
any  hope  of  obtaining  fresh  service  from  the  remnants 
of  the  defeated  colimins;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it 
resulted  that  this  discomfiture  of  the  twenty  battalions 
who  actively  engaged  in  the  attack  was  not  a  mere 
repulse,  but,  so  far  as  concerned  those  troops,  an 
absolute  and  final  defeat,  which  removed  them  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  ended  their  part  in  the  day's 
fighting.J 

Nor  can  this  strange  result  be  ascribed  to  any  want 

*  Besides  the  artilleiTinen  serving  Tumei's  three  guns,  the  whole 
numbers  of  English  who  took  part  as  active  combatants  in  the  above 
course  of  fighting,  was,  as  I  make  it,  1539. 

t  With  a  strength  of  9223. 

t  *  De  tons  les  bataiUons  qui  devoient  attaquer  la  position  des  Ang- 
<  laiB,  vingt  avaient  d^j&  qtdtU  le  champ  de  hataiUe ' — ^Todleben,  p.  466 ; 
and  the  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  elaborate  plans  accompanying  the 
General's  work,  which  are  careful  to  represent  that  after  their  early 
morning's  fight  all  the  twenty  battalions  were  finally  withdrawn  from 
the  conflict. 
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CHAP,  of  due  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  Ilu8sian8.  The 
« — v-^  disasters  to  which  the  enemy  exposed  his  dense. 
Id  Period,  qj^^^^q^  masscs  might  be  soberly  called  *  overwhehn- 

*  ing/  and  in  some  of  his  hapless  columns,  the  havoc, 
it  seems,  was  sheer  ruin.  The  Catherinburg  regiment 
suffered  not  only  a  terrible  slaughter  of  its  rank  and 
file,  but  lost  all  its  battalion  commanders,  besides 
two-thirds  of  its  other  officers ;  and  two  of  the  Koli- 
vansk  battalions,  which  had  gone  into  action  with  a 
strength  of  more  than  fourteen  hundred  men,  came 
out,  after  less  than  an  hour,  in  charge  of  a  captain, 
with  only,  as  he  has  reported,  some  ten  score  of  men 
between  them.^  All  this  carnage  had  been  incurred 
by  attempting  to  overwhelm  a  few  steady,  resolute 
soldiery  with  the  weight  of  gross  colmnns ;  but  the 
combatants  stood  shrouded  in  mist,  and  it  seems 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Eussian  officers  never 
knew  the  conditions  under  which  they  fought  They 
imagined  that  their  forces  had  been  sacrificed  for 
want  of  sufficient  ntLmbers.t 

It  was  now  about  half-past  seven  o'clock 

*  EronBikofi'B  statement,  Czarevitcli's  CoUection.    The  writer  was  a 
captain  in  the  Ist  Eolivansk  battalion, 
t  '  In  spite  of  the  accumulated  forces  of  the  enemy  our  columns  suc- 

*  ceeded  in  occupying  his  batteries  and  fortifications^  and  maintained 
<  themselves  in  that  position  hoping  to  get  new  supports,  but  except 
f  the  three  regiments  of  our  division  [those  three  regiments  alone  had 
'  come  into  action  with  a  strength  of  9297]  no  others  appeankL  That 
'  bewildered  us  to  the  last  degree.  Having  no  possibility  of  TnAJnfaM'ning 

*  our  position  any  longer,  we  retreated.'— /6ui  The  recent  date  of  the 
statement  and  of  its  publication  tends  to  prove  that  the  false  impies- 
aion  of  the  writer  must  have  been  one  generally  entertained  in  the 
Russian  atmy,  for  otherwise,  apparently  after  so  many  years,  it  could 
hardly  have  remained  uncorrected. 
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CHAP. 
XXIL  _^ 

The  battalions  which  executed  this  early  morning  ^^^^' 
attack   had  a  strength   of  15,000,*   with   present  ■^'^^* 
supports  and  reserves  bringing  up  their  number  of  enpgedin 
infantry  to  nearly  25,000 ;  t  and  38  pieces  of  cannon,  fight 
To  encounter  the  forces  thus  brought  to  assail  them 
on  Moimt  Inkerman  our  people  proved  able  to  gather 
3700t  ^^^^  ^^^ — ftt  fi^t  12  and  afterwards — 18  guns. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Sir 
George  Cathcart  were  advancing  to  the  support  of 
Pennefather  with  reinforcements  which  would  sooner 
or  later  comprise  nearly  3500  additional  infantry,  § 
that  the  batteries  on  Home  Ridge  would  erelong, 
be  receiving  an  accession  of  1 8  field-pieces,  followed 
Boon  by  two  heavier  guns,  and  that  the  forces  thus 
preparing  to  act,  though  not  yet  on  the  scene  of  the 
actual  fight,  should  be  counted  as  supports  and  re- 
serves already  lending  their  weight  to  the  defence 
of  Mount  Inkerman ;  but,  if  forces  which  were  only 
approaching  are  treated  as  part  of  the  strength,  they 
must  be  counted,  of  course,  on  each  side,  and  under 
that  mode  of  reckoning  the  disparity  of  the  compared 
numbers  will  still  appear  great ;  for  then,  with  a  pre- 
sent and  an  approaching  strength,  comprising    alto- 
gether only  7000  infantry]]  and  less  than  40  pieces 

*  15,420.  t  24,643. 

1 3692 — tje^  2d  Diviaion,  with  Bullez^s  force,  Prince  Edward's  company 
of  the  Grenadiers. 

§  3461— t.e.9  the  Quards,  less  Prince  Edward's  company  (already 
counted),  and  the  4th  Division. 

II  7155. 
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CHAP,  of  cannon,  the  English  must  be  found  to  have  stood 

* — ^ — '  confronted  by  a  body  of  35,000  foot,*   and  135  guns, 

w  Period,  of  which  54  were  12-pounders. 

The  And  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  in  this  early  part 

of  the        of  the  fight  the  English  foot-soldiery  made  up  fpr 

nottoken   scaut  numbcrs  by  using  their  advantage  of  ground  ; 

of  by^the*  for  thosc  of  their  infantry  who  engaged  the  enemy's 

u^£^.    columns  did  not  even  in  any  one  instance  stand  still 

to  await  the  attack  behind  their  sheltering  heights, 

but  always,  on  the  contrary,  pushed  forward,  and 

chose  the  scene  of  each  combat  by  simply  striking 

at  the  enemy  wherever  they  chanced  to  find  him. 

Effect  of        The  mist  was  a  circumstance  which  at  first  gave 

^r*     advantage  to  General  Soimonoff;  but  it  afterwards 

I^^'  proved  a  graver  embarrassment  to  the  Eussiam 


engaged  as  they  were  on  strange  ground — than  to 
the  troops  of  our  2d  Division,  long  camped  on  Mount 
Inkerman,  and  defending,  as  it  were,  their  own  copse. 
The  Eussians^  it  is  true,  had  masses  so  great  and  so 
dense  in  proportion  to  the  ground  they  assailed,  that 
despite  the  dimness  of  the  atmosphere,  their  columns 
— ^too  huge  to  be  lost — could  in  general  be  reached 
by  orders  despatched  from  elsewhere,  and  the  whole 
of  them  might  therefore,  if  steady,  maintain  that 
clear  singleness  of  action  and  purpose  which  makes 
the  strength  of  an  army ;  whilst  the  English  force, 
on  the  contrary,  was  broken  up  into  detachments  so 
small  and  so  far  apart  that  the  mist  which  lay  heavy 
between  them  made  their  severance  from  each  other 
complete ;  and  at  many  a  spot,  as  we  have  seen,  a 

•  36,385. 
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young  officer  with  a  very  scant  following  of  soldiery  CHAP. 
and  strong  bodies  of  Russians  before  him.  became,  as  _!^ 
it  were,  the  supreme  commander  in  a  narrow  field  of  ^^^-p**"^- 

■^  Quality  of 

action  beyond  the  reach  of  control,  and  also  cut  oflf  the  Em- 
from  all  help.    But  this  kind  of  isolation  proved  not  cer  when 
altogether  uncongenial  to  the  peculiar  people  who  are  with  only 
said  to  have  been  always  warlike  without  having  body  of 
patience  to  be  *  military ; '  and  for  once,  notwith-  "^ 
standing  old  maxims,  the  slender  and  separate  stems 
proved  stronger  than  the  closely  bound  faggot.     A 
force  which  had  greatness  and  unity  gave  way  to  a 
number  of  spontaneous  efforts  by  segregated  handfuls 
of  men. 

The  result  was,  of  course,  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  high  quality  of  the  officers  who  thus  found 
themselves  invested  with  power,  and  yet,  speaking 
generally,  they  were  not  selected  men.  Thornton 
Grant,  Hugh  Cliffi>rd,  Prince  Edward,  Fordyce, 
Buller  (with  Egerton  under  him),  John  Turner, 
Bellairai,  Mauleverer,  Adams  —  all  these,  one  after 
another,  conducted  separate  fights,  but  excepting 
Buller  and  Adams  (both  Brigadier-Generals)  they 
none  of  them  came  into  action  with  a  prospect  of 
independent  command,  such  as  that  which  circum- 
stance gave  them.  It  seems  hardly  unsafe  to  con- 
jecture that  a  number  of  leaders  thus  raised  up 
into  sudden  power  by  the  chances  of  battle,  yet 
proving,  every  one  of  them,  equal  to  the  varying 
and  successive  occasions,  were,  after  all,  only  fair 
samples  of  the  body  from  which  they  came,  and  that, 
as  regards  both  its  officers  and  the  soldiery  under 
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CHAP,  them,  our  army  at  Inkerman  was  rich  in  men  able 
^  v'  ^  to  cope  with  that  kind  of  emergency  which  can  best 
istPefiod.  ^  ^et  ty  sheer  fighting. 

TheEng-       The  English  came  into    action  without    having 

lish  troops  ,  - 

fMting.      broken  their  fast ;  and  before  \he  close  of  the  battle, 
there  must  have  been  many  whose  bodily  strength 
was  a  little  impaired  by  want  of  food  and  drink ;  but 
the  main  need  felt  by  our  troops  was  one  of  a  more 
Want  of     formidable  kind.     The  centrifugal  force  exerted  by 
ammum-    Pe^^n^father's  peculiar  tactics  carried  with  it  of  neces* 
sity  a  rapid  expenditure  of  cartridges,  and  this,  too, 
by  troops  so  fieir  in  advance,  so  dispersed  in  the  copse- 
wood,  and,  besides,  so  shrouded  in  mist  that,  as  long 
as   they  remained   fighting  thus   in    the    extreme 
front,  they  were  necessarily  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  measures  for  enabling  them  to  replenish  their 
pouches.      Already,  as  we  have  seen,  numbers  of 
the   pickets    and   their    immediate  auxiliaries    had 
from  this  cause  become  almost  powerless;   and  we 
shall  find  that,  in  spite  of  the  valiant  devotion  that 
was  manifested  by  Turkish  and  English  drivers  who 
pushed  forward  with  reserve  ammunition,  the  evil  was 
one  which  for  some  hours  continued  to  increasa 
Effect  of         Results  proved  that  Percy  Herbert  had  received 
fire  h^m     a  happy  inspiration  when  he  divined  that  the  mere 
Ki^       sight  of  a  quickly  opened  fire  from  Fitzmayer's  guns 
would  tend  to  weaken  the  early  morning's  attack ;  for 
the  enemy,  thus  led  to  beUeve  that  our  people  stood 
ready  to  meet  him,  became,  it  would  seem,  over-cau- 
The  faU-    tious.   Under  the  scaring  effect  of  the  artillery-flashes, 
merioai      which  blazcd  through  the  mist  from  Home  Eidge,  the 
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twenty  assaOing  battalions  were  made  to  bend  aside  CHAP, 
right  and  left  from  the  open  Saddle-top  Eeach,  and  ^ — .^ 
it  is  plain  that  the  expedient  which  thus  caused  them  ^^  ^«^' 
to  swerve,  helped  greatly  to  mar  their  attack.  in  each 

From  the  moment  when — Clifford  beginning —  encounter, 
our  people  became  the  assailants,  the  Eussians  failed 
to  draw  any  even  temporary  advantage  from  weight  of 
numbers,  and  indeed  had  to  expiate  their  gross  method 
of  fighting  by  the  endurance  of  frightful  losses.  The 
ascendant  of  the  few  over  the  many  was  for  the  time 
80  decisive  that  it  scarce  appeared  to  leave  room  for 
the  common  element  of  chance.  Every  time  it  at- 
tacked, and  after  strife  always  short,  the  scant  slender 
line  had  mastery  over  the  column. 

Under  an  almost  unique  concurrence  of  circum-  Cipcnm. 
stances,  it  so  happened  that  this  overthrow  of  the  which 
twenty  battalions,  however  complete,  still  failed  to  S^defeat 
exert  that  wide  power  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  twenty 
men  which  commonly  attends  upon  victory ;  for  the  andim^^' 
B^rian,,  when  dri^  Uok.  flLled  do™  for  Ae  S"" 
most  part  by  the  Mikriakoflf  Glen  and  the  Careenage  ^^^^ 
Ravine,  or  else  by  the  defile  of  the  Quarry,  and 
dropped  away  from  the  Mount  under  cover  of  the 
brushwood  and  the  mist  without  being  seen  by  their 
fellow-countrymen  of  the  11th  Division  then  advanc- 
ing in  support  along  the  high  ground  to  take  their 
places  in  the  front ;  whilst  the  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  losing  sight  of  their  adversaries  for  a  moment  in 
the  dimness  of  the  air  and  the  smoke,  and  then  quickly 
again  finding  themselves  confronted  by  similar  masses, 
did  not  even,  it  seems,  imagine  that  they  had  finally 
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CHAP,  driven  off  from  the  field  several  thousandfl  of  the 
* — , — f  enemy's  infantry ;  and,  though  facing  anew  big,  grey 
\9t  Period,  columns,  which  were  really  fresh  troops,  supposed 
themselves  still  contending  against  the  obstinacy  of 
their  earliest  foes.  In  short,  this  first  hour's  achieve- 
ment, though  extirpating  from  the  battle-field,  as 
the  Russians  declare,  more  than  15,000  of  their 
infantry  forces,  was  nevertheless  an  event  so  little 
known\  fl»  ti^e.  by  ^r  ^^  tban  the  fugiW 
themselves,  that  to  the  remainder  of  the  assailmg 
army  it  brought  no  discouragement ;  to  the  English, 
no  new  sense  of  power,  and — except  towards  the 
lefb  of  the  defended  ground — ^no  rest,  no  break,  no 
change. 


SECOND    PERIOD. 


7.30  A.H.  TO  8.30  A.M. 


I. 

u  Period.      If  15,000*  of  the  enemy's  defeated  forces  were 

Fresh        now  altogether   abandoning  the   Inkerman   battle- 
troops  and  _    , 

pins  field,  10,000 1  fresh  infantry,  followed  close  by  no 
npbythe  less  than  97  additional  guns,  had  made  their  way 
^^^^'  round  under  Pauloff  along  the  East  Sapper's  fioad, 
and  up  St  Greorge's  Eavine  to  the  higher  slopes 
Dannen.  ^^  ^^^  Hill.  General  Dannenberg,  on  gaining  the 
^^^       heights,  took  command  of  not  only  the  force  which 


*  16,430. 

t  Computing  the  Sapper  battalion  at  760, 10,712. 
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marched  under  Pauloff,  but  also  of  the  other  army-  CHAP, 
corps  which  Soimonoff  had  led  out  from  Sebasto-  ' — ^-^ 
poL*     It  was  evidently  understood  that  for  all  the  ^  ^V^ 

*  •'  tion  of  the 

purposes  of  the  fight  on  Mount  Inkerman,  General  oominand 

over  Dotli 

Dannenbers:  had  an  independent   authority  which  the  corps 
Prince  Mentschikoflf  would  not  supersede.     When  the 
Prince  had  come  up,  he  placed  himself  on  St  George's  Prince 

2f eutschi* 

Brow,  and  there  kept  the  Grand-Dukes  at  his  side.       koff. 

By  means  of  the  fresh  artillery  brought  up  under 
Paulofi^,  the  enemy's  array  of  batteries  was  strength- 
ened, but  also  prolonged,  from  Shell  Hill  to  the  end 
of  East  Jut;t  and  General  Dannenberg  could  now  Dannen- 
move  his  battalions  under  the  cover  of  nearly  ninety  p^tioas. 
guns  already  in  action,  j;  well  planted  on  command- 
ing heights,  and  extended  along  a  whole  mile  of 
front.  § 

General  Dannenberg,  for  some  reason,  determined 
that,  notwithstanding  the  long,  toilsome  march  which 
they  had  even  then  hardly  completed,  the  troops  of 
the  11th  Division  just  brought  up  by  Pauloff  should 
exclusively  constitute  his  attacking  force,  and  that 
the  sixteen  battalions,  which  had  been  hitherto  em- 
ployed as  inactive  supports  and  reserves,  should 
still  remain  charged  with  like  functions  in  the 
approaching  fight;    but    the    disposition    of   those 

*  So  prearranged,  see  anUf  p.  57. 

t  At  first  twenty-four,  and  afterwards,  it  seems,  thirty-two  guns  were 
established  on  East  Jut  alone. 

t  At  this  moment,  or  very  *soon  afterwards,  there  were  eighty- six 
guns  in  battery. 

§  Of  the  enemy's  135  pieces,  no  less  than  fifty-four  were  of  the 
great  calibre,  belonging  to  what  the  Russians  called  '  batteries  of  posi- 
'  lion,'  the  guns  being  12-pounders,  with  32-pounder  howitzers. 

VOL.  V.  M 
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CHAP,  laat  troops  was  now  so  fax  altered  as  to  make  them 
' — ^-^  extend  their  protection  to  the  batteries  newly  placed 

U  Period.  Q^  East  Jut. 

Though  drawn  up,  from  the  first,  on  high  ground, 
and  not)  for  the  most  part,  at  any  great  distances 
in  rear  of  Soimojioff's  guns,  the  9000*  men  com- 
posing  those  supports  and  reserves  had  been  as  free 
from  the  strain  of  actual  fighting  as  the  battalions 
newly  brought  up ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  (except  the  troops  assailed  in  their  march 
by  Goodlake's  thirty  men)  no  portion  of  the  19,000 
infantry  t  now  about  to  be  wielded  by  Dannenberg 
had  hitherto  fired  a  shot. 

With  the  10,000  fresh  troops  of  PauloflF's  army- 
corps.  General  Dannenberg  undertook  to  engage 
the  centre  of  the  English,  but  also  to  attack  them 
at  the  same  time  with  great  vigour  on  their  right, 
and  to  begin  by  driving  in  the  little  body  of  soldiery 
still  posted  by  the  Sandbag  Battery.  |  So,  after 
gaining  Shell  Hill,  the  Okhotsk  regiment  and  the 
Sapper  battalion  crossed  the  Quarry  Ravine  and  the 
Inkerman  Tusk,  descended  into  St  Clement's  Gorge, 
and  thence  (by  help  of  the  Sappers,  who  cut  through 
the  dense  and  tall  brushwood)  made  their  difficult  way 
up  the  Kitspur  at  a  point  near  its  northern  extremity. 
In  this  diagonal  line  of  march,  they  were  followed 
some  way  by  the  lakoutsk  and  the  Selenghinsk  bat- 

*  9036,  without  counting  the  207  Sappers  who,  however,  were  also 
on  the  ground. 

t  Taking  the  battalion  of  Sappers  at  750,  19,748. 

X  The  attad^  on  our  right  was,  at  tlus  time,  the  primary  object 
^Todleben,  p.  468. 


Advance 
of  his 
10,000 
fresh 
troops. 
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talions ;   but  the  lakoutsk  troops  so  shaped  their  CHAP, 
course  that  they  would  ultimately  come  to  the  front  ' — J-^ 
in  or  near  the  Quany  Eavine  and  on  the  right  of  the  ^  ^^f^^^- 
Okhotsk  regiment ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  four 
Selenghinsk  battaUons  prepared  to  form  the  left  wing 
of  the  assailing  forces.    Before  coming  under  fire,  the 
troops  were  already  in  that  order  of  attack  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Tomsk  and  three  other 
regiments  in  the  preceding  fight  ^ 

During  the  latter  part  of  their  progress  these  fresh 
troops  were  not  in  reality  separated  from  the  fugi- 
tives of  the  Taroutine  and  Borodino  regiments  by 
any  great  interval  of  either  space  or  time ;  but  the 
formation  of  the  ground  was  such  that  the  routed 
troops,  as  we  saw,  could  pour  off  by  ways  of  their  own 
without  either  obstructing  or  discouraging  the  forces 
newly  brought  up ;  and  indeed  it  is  believed  that  the 
advancing  battalions  had  the  singular  advantage  of  not 
even  seeing  the  discomfited  soldiery  who  only  a  few 
minutes  before  had  been  crowded  over  the  same  ground. 


II. 

What  force  could  the  English  oppose  to  the  19,000  Resomces 
infantry,  supported  by  nearly  ninety  guns  akeady  EDgiish. 
in  battery,  which  Dannenberg  was  now  wielding 
against  them,  and  how  in  particular  would  they  meet 
the  attack  of  the  10,000  fresh  troops  thus  advancing 
upon  their  centre  and  their  right  front  \ 

*  /.  e.,  BkinnifiheiB  first,  then  two  lines  of  company  columns,  then 
one  line  of  battalion  columns. — See  aidt^  p.  136. 
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2d  Period. 

Theneu- 
tnlised 
part  of 
their 
force. 


TrooM 

ffOMoing 

Fenne- 

father^a 

left  rear 

and  left 

front. 


Before  coming  to  the  English  numbers,  it  must  be 
observed  that  Dannenberg  was  confining  his  onsets  to 
a  chosen  part  of  the  field,  that  down  to  the  end  of 
the  battle  he  continued  to  avoid  any  second  attack  in 
the  direction  of  SoimonoflTs  enterprise,  and  that  by 
this  exercise  of  his  preroirative  as  the  attacking  com- 
n^.  he  ne^trZa  ^j  bodie.  of  men  wM^  our 
people  might  keep  for  defence  on  ground  no  longer 
assailed  It  was  on  Pennefather's  left  rear  and  left 
front  that  the  maintenance  of  this  safeguard  was 
judged  to  be  needful. 

Prince  Edward,  as  before,  with  his  picket  at  Quarter- 
guard  Pointy  and  Fordyce,  having  Grant's  force  con- 
joined, but  withdrawn  to  the  head  of  the  Well-way — 
these  stood  in  charge  to  repress  all  newly  attempted 
flank  movements  from  the  bed  of  the  Careenage 
Ravine;  whilst  Egerton  and  Jefireys  on  Pennefather's 
left  front  watched  against  any  second  attack  by  either 
the  Mikriakoff  Glen  or  the  west  of  the  Saddle-top 
Reach.  Afterwards,  Egerton  with  his  victorious  little 
force  was  brought  back  to  aid  the  defence  of  the 
Home  Ridge  at  a  critical  moment ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  when  reinforcements  from  the  4th  Division 
were  approaching  from  the  direction  of  the  Windmill, 
a  wing  of  the  21st  Fusiliers,  200  strong,  under  Lord 
West,  was  pushed  forward  to  a  spot  near  the  one 
which  Egerton  vacated ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  may 
be  understood  that  the  troops  thus  kept  watching 
the  English  left  rear  and  left  front  were  now  fully  a 
thousand  strong.  They  were  troops  which  had  come 
with  a  strength  of  more  than  1200,  and  constituted 
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one-third  part  of  the  3600  infantry  which  our  people  CHAP, 
had  brought  into  action,*  ' — ^ — ' 

A  Russian  column  at  one  time  appeared  moving  up  ^  -'*«'*«'• 
from  the  Mikriakoff  Glen,  but  Lord  West  with  ease 
drove  it  down ;  and  it  may  be  almost  unreservedly 
said  that  from  the  close  of  the  first  great  fight  until 
the  end  of  the  battle,  the  troops  thus  disposed  on 
Fennefather's  left  front  and  left  rear  remained  un- 
molested by  infantry.  If  still  under  artillery  -  fire, 
they  had  earned  the  reward  of  hard  toil,  and  there 
were  soldiery  near  the  head  of  the  Well-way  whose 
rest  could  not  always  be  broken  by  the  occasional 
hum  of  a  round-shot,  or  the  roar  of  the  neighbouring 
fight.     Many  lay  wrapt  in  sleep. 

The  two  other  third  parts  of  the  English  infantry  The  two 
had  suffered  in  the  course  of  the  fighting  a  material  thud  parts 
diminution  of  their  power.     General  Pennefather,  it  English 
is  true,  had  not  yet  sustained  crushing  losses  in  killed     *"^' 
and  wounded  ;  but  several  hundreds  of  his  picket-  The 
men  and  picket-supports,  after  long  and  obstinate  'forces.' 
skirmishing  in  copsewood  overlain  with  thick  mist, 
had  become  disengaged  more  or  less  from  the  guid- 
ance of  their  chiefs,  and  were  merely  now  so  many 
units  without  any  aggregate  strength,  t    Many,  it  is 
believed,  including  a  large  proportion  of  officers,  long 
remained  in  advanced  positions ;  whilst  again,  as  we 

*  Prince  Edwaid,  Foidyce,  Qrant,  Egerton,  and  Jef^ys  came  into 
action  with  a  strength  of  altogether  1266 ;  and  the  English  infantry,  in- 
cluding Qoodlake's  30  men  and  all  the  reinforcements  which  came  up 
in  time  for  the  first  fight,  numbered,  as  we  have  seen,  3635. 

t  See  in  Appendix,  No.  VII.,  a  computation  showing  the  number  of 
the  pickets  and  their  skirmishing  supports. 
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CHAP,  saw,  there  were  numbers  of  the  men  with  dumb  rifles 

VI 

^ — ^^  who  had  come  back  loosed  from  command,  and  savage 
u  Period.  £^j,  'v^rant  of  cartridges ;  but,  although  the  formation  of 
the  ground  made  it  certain  that  the  soldiery  thus 
driven  in  must  draw  closer  and  closer  together  when 
approaching  the  Isthmus,  they  were  a  medley  from 
various  regiments,  neither  linked  by  a  common  au- 
thority,   nor  working    any  longer    as   skirmishers. 
Percy  Herbert  strove  hard  to  give  them  coherence, 
for  he  judged  that  the  momeut  might  be  near  when 
every  bayonet  would  be  wanted  for  the  defence  of 
Home  Bidge,  and  the  reserve  ammunition,  it  seems, 
was  brought  up  in  good  time ;  but  still  this  *  spent 
'force'  of  combatants  (which  gathered  for  the  most 
part  between  Pennefather's  camp  and  Home  Sidge) 
was  not  in  such  state  as  to  be  able  to  take  its  share  of 
the  fightB  now  impending, 
strong        There  remained,  however,  to  General  Pennefather  for 
^ition  of  defence  against  the  coming  attacks  several  organised 
lected       bodies  of  infantry,  which  numbered  altogether  about 
maimiig     1*00  men.*    It  may  be  said  that  about  one-half  of 
frills*"*'   these  held  advanced  positions  ;  for,  near  the  scene  of 
their  victory  in  front  of  the  Earner,  tiere  .tood  what 
remained  of  the  wing  of  the  30th  which  fought  under 
Colonel  Mauleverer ;  and  (reneral  Adams,  with  the 
41st  Regiment  (which  was  joined  before  long  by 
Bellairs  with  his  three  companies  of  the  49th)^  still 
remained  by  the  Sandbag  Battery. 

On  Home  Ridge,  Townsend's  six  field-pieces,  now 
adding  their  strength  to  that  of  Fitzmayer's  twelve 

*  See  Appendix,  t&ui 
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guns,  brought  the  whole  number  up  to  eighteen  ;  and  CHAP, 
the  reverse  slope  was  occupied  by  the  remaining  ' — ^-1-' 
moiety  of  Pennefather's  disposable  infantry — ^that  is,  ^  ^^^^^ 
by  the  95th  Regiment,  by  a  remnant  of  the  55th,  and 
three  companies  of  the  47th,  troops  which  came  into 
action  with  a  strength  of  rather  more  than  700,  but 
about  to  be  reduced  to  some  300  by  the  approaching 
removal  of  the  95th  Regiment.^ 

The  reinforcements  destined  to  reach  Pennefather  The  ain 
in  time  to  share,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  now  impend-  reinforee- 
ing  fights  of  this  Second  Period  were  :  Two  field- 
batteries  despatched  from  the  First,  and  one  from  the 
Light  Division,t  some  1200  of  the  Guards,|  and  2000 
m^i  brought  up  by  Cathcart  from  the  4th  Division,  § 
so  that  ultimately  the  1400  English  infantry,  before 
standing  ready  to  meet  the  next  coming  attacks,  would 
be  increased  to  about  4700 ;  and  two  battalions  of 
French  infantryj  with  a  strength  of  altogether  1600, 
were  also  approaching.  ||  Of  these  succours,  the 
three  English  field-batteries,  and  more  than  700  of  the 
Guards,!  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  present  in  per- 
son, were  abeady  so  close  that,  for  the  purpose  of  any 

*  See  Appendix,  ibid, 

t  The  aitilleiy  fumislied  by  the  let  DiyiBion  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  Dacres,  Captains  Paynter  and  Wobdhouse  commanding  each 
a  batteiy.  The  battery  furnished  by  the  Light  Division  was  com- 
mamded  by  Captain  Morris,  but  the  captain's  chief  was  Colonel  Lake. 
The  troop  of  horse-artillery  attached  to  the  Light  Division  was 
at  Balaclava. 

X  1244,  making  with  the  picket  already  there  1331. 

§  Altogether  2217  were  contributed  by  the  4th  Division,  of  whom 
2066  (being  all  of  them  except  151}  were  in  time  for  the  second  fight. 

II  1665— viz.,  6th  of  the  line,  757,  and  7th  L^er,  908. 

ir  757. 
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CHAP,  fight  on  Home  Ridge,  they  might  be  ahnost  regarded 

^-^  08  present. 

2d  Period,  Coming  after  a  victory  which  had  expunged  from 
Mount  Inkerman  more  than  twenty  Russian  battalions, 
these  reinforcements,  though  small,  might  still  have 
sufficed,  it  would  seem,  to  make  good  the  defence  of  a 
position  in  which  nature  had  built  up  a  stronghold  for 
a  few  thousand  steadf aat  infantry,  with  thirty  or  forty 
guns ;  but  our  people,  under  the  guidance  of  Penne- 
father,  did  not  even  for  a  moment  fall  back  upon  the 
modest  task  of  merely  guarding  their  heights.  Again, 
as  before,  pushing  forward  into  advanced  positions, 
they  accepted  the  strife  wherever  it  offered,  and  we 
shall  see  them  allowing  their  strength  to  be  drawn 
all  away  and  consumed  by  the  allurements  of  a  fight 
on  wrong  ground,  where  the  very  success  of  a  combat 
might  jeopardise  the  fate  of  the  battle. 

Continued      The  English  remained  unacquainted  with  the  ag- 

m^Qfluon  gj^gg^^  ^f  ^j^^  fj^^^  which  Constituted  their  mom- 

Stt"  lug's  victory,  and  did  not  yet  know  or  imagine  the 
3^  wli.  dimensions  of  the  fight  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
**^  They  understood  well  enough  that  Pennefather's 
struggle  for  the  defence  of  his  copse  was  one  that 
must  be  firmly  maintained,  and  that,  to  that  end,  he 
ought  to  receive  all  the  succour  he  might  need ;  but  not 
having  yet  come  to  suspect  that  a  whole  Russian  army, 
numbered  by  several  tens  of  thousands,  had  really  un- 
dertaken to  mass  itself  upon  the  Inkerman  comer  of 
groimd,  they  still  thought  of  the  trouble  the  Russians 
were  giving  as  something  far  short  of  '*  a  battle ;  '*  and 
Lord  Raglan  and  Canrobert  having  both  of  them  inti- 
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mated  to  Pennefather  from  the  first  that  they  came  to  CHAP. 

VI 

oflTer  him  succours,  but  not  to  supersede  him  in  the  ^ — ^-^ 

management  of  his  fight,  the  condition  of  things  thus  ^  ^«^«'- 
established  was  still  kept  in  force.    Even  under  clear  of  the 

.  fight  still 

daylight,  it  would  have  been  seemingly  rash  to  over-  left  to 
rule  or  disturb  so  valiant  a  soldier  as  Pennefather,  father, 
whilst  defending  the  familiar  copsewood  upon  which 
he  had  long  been  camped ;  and  the  density  of  the 
mist  stiU  made  it  impossible  for  any  other  com- 
mander to  obtain  such  a  glance  of  the  battle-field 
as  could  warrant  the  interposition  of  his  overruling 
authority. 

But  whilst  he  generously  abstained  from  every  Lord  Rag- 
word  which  might  disturb  Pem-efather'a  ^^  tSSi. 
mentSy  Lord  Raglan,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was 
yearning  after  that  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  field 
which  the  mist  had  hitherto  denied  him ;  and,  his 
prime  task  of  ordering  up  reinforcements  having  been 
performed  long  ago,  he  was  not  recalled  from  the 
front  by  any  work  of  duty  elsewhere.  So  he  yielded 
to  his  natural  inclination,  and  was  always  at  this 
period  on  the  English  Heights,  or  between  them  and 
the  Sandbag  Battery. 

It  was  for  this  ceaseless  exposure  of  his  life  that  he 
afterwards  found  himself  affectionately  chided  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,*  and  compelled  to  excuse  himself 

*  Duke  of  Newcastle,  27th  Nov.  Lord  Raglan  in  his  answer,  18th 
Dec.  1854,  after  acknowledging  the  kind  feeling  which  dictated  the 
Duke's  letter,  says :  '  I  can  assure  jou,  however,  that  I  am  not  at  all 
'  aware  of  having  exposed  myself  either  rashly  or  unnecessarily  either 
'  at  Alma  or  at  Inkerman.  The  enemy's  artillery  is  so  numerous  and 
'  powerful  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  clear  of  the  line  of  it  un- 
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CHAP,  by  Baying  that  to  keep  clear  of  round-shot  and  shell 
^ — . — f  would  have  been  to  avoid  the  battle.  Lord  Raglan's 
2d  Period,  happy  calm  in  action  was  a  quality  wTiich  imparted 
itself  to  others.  If  a  spy  sent  forward  by  Dannenberg 
had,  by  some  clever  artifice,  penetrated  to  the  part  of 
Home  Ridge  where  Lord  Raglan  sat  in  his  saddle,  he 
might  have  observed  the  English  Ciommander  convers- 
ing with  Airey  or  Strangways ;  but,  if  speaking  the 
truth,  he  must  have  reported  that — ^in  spite  of  an  un- 
foreseen onslaught  which  had  burst,  aa  it  were,  on 
Mount  Inkerman  with  the  might  of  40,000  men — ^he 
had  failed  to  detect  in  the  Headquarter  Staff  any  sign 
of  discomposure,  and  perhaps  might  have  had  to  con- 
fess that  he  had  both  gazed  and  listened  for  minutes 
and  minutes  together  without,  after  all,  learning  any- 
thing, except,  perhaps,  some  such  fact  as  that  the 
English  mail  had  come  in,  and  that  the  chiefs  right- 
hand  man  could  find  time  to  be  delivering  to  this 
friend  or  that  a  welcome  letter  from  homa*  Under 
conditions  like  those  of  Inkerman  it  would  be  hard 
to  overrate  the  advantage  derived  from  the  visible 
presence  of  a  chief  unaffectedly  calm,  and  this  quiet 
air  of  routine  in  all  the  people  about  him. 

The  period  of  the  first  morning  fight  was  divided 
from  that  of  the  next  one  by  a  deep  mark  of  sever- 
ance, which  is  perceived,  of  course,  at  the  instant  by 

'  leas  I  Bhould  determine  to  remain  out  of  action  altogether  ;  and  I  can 
'  with  truth  say  that  the  impossibility  of  well  observing  the  enemy  was 
'  felt  by  me  as  a  great  misfortune,  I  mean  at  Inkerman.' 

*  To  Colonel  Dickson,  for  instance,  and  at  a  critical  period  of  the  battle, 
an  officer  of  the  Staff  delivered  a  letter  from  England. 
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those  who  have  leamt  that  the  twenty  Russian  CHAP, 
battalions  engaged  in  the  earlier  onslaughts  were  - — . — ' 
altogether  withdrawn  from  the  field,  and  that  Dan-  ^^^'^^ 
nenberg  chose  only  fresh  troops  for  the  succeeding  ^^*^ 
attacks ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  En^-  hi*  fight- 

.  .        ingbattal- 

lish  could  detect  such  a  change  at  the  time.    The  in-  ions  not 
creasing:  roar  of  a  heavily  strengthened  artillery  inter-  l^to  the 

1  1  ,  -  1        1    11     .      ^1       Engliah  at 

cepted  or  weakened  attention  to  the  lull  m  the  the  time. 
musketry-fire ;  and  the  defeated  soldiery,  when  they 
yanished— dropping  down  out  of  sight  by  the  steeps 
— ^were  so  promptly  replaced  by  fresh  troops,  that  our 
people  marked  no  distinct  break  in  the  tenor  of  the 
fight,  except  such  as  might  naturally  occur  between 
the  repulse  and  the  renewal  of  any  infantry  attack. 
They  indeed  saw  colunms  upon  columns  brought  up, 
as  it  seemed,  in  support,  but  did  not  either  know 
or  imagine  that  the  enemy,  when  he  once  more 
confronted  them,  had  changed  all  his  fighting  bat- 
talions. 


III. 


Imagining,  probably  (as  almost  all  the  infantry  men  The  emr 
did),  that  the  parapet  of  the  Sandbag  Battery  marked  began  to 
a  part  of  the  Inkerman  defences.  General  Adams  pre-  on^^pe 
pared  to  resist  the  attack  now  directed  against  it;  ^^jJJJ^^ 
and  from  this  time,  accordingly,  the   error  which 
ascribed  a  great  value  to  the  position  of  the  Eitspur 
began  to  work  mischief.    We  shall  have  to  see  our 
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C  HA  P.  people  entangling  themselves  more  and  more  heavily 

in  obstinate,  bloody  fights,  for  a  worthless  spur  of 

ground  seven  hundred  yards  distant  from  their  Home 

Ridge,  and  thus  not  only  wasting  a  huge  proportion 

of  their  scanty  strength,  but  suffering  their  front  of 

battle  to  become  distorted  and  forked,  nay,  broken, 

one  may  say,  into  two. 

The  force        Adams,  Still  near  the  Sandbag  Battery,  was  joined, 

Sandbag     bcforc  loug,  by  BcUairs  with  his  three  companies  of 

the  49th,  and  had  thus  altogether  a  force  of  700 

Arm.        men  ;^  but  perceiving  that  the  numbers  against  him 

^^:.      were  huge  as  compared  with  his  own,  he  ordered  his 

with  ^e     Brigade-Major — Captain,  now  General  Armstrong — ^to 

^;^!  "^     ride  ba^k  and  learn  whether  any  supports  were  at 

"^       hand.    Armstrong  found  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  with 

two  battalions  of  the  Guards  already  drawn  up  in  line 

on  the  right  of  Hill  Bend,  and  was  at  once  assured 

by  His  Boyal  Highness  that  he  would  advance  in 

support. 

General  General  Adams  meantime  held  his  ground,  and  soon 

became  engaged  with  the  masses   approaching  his 

his  posi-     position.     He  did  not,  it  is  believed,  at  the  moment 

^nrt      apprehend  the  whole  truth ;  but,  as  we  now  know,  he 

proac^iDg   was  opposiug  700  men  in  an  outljing  position  to  an 

^°"^-       enemy  advancing  against  the  English  centre  and 

right  with  more  than  10,000  fresh  troops,  and  this  at 

a  time  when  there  were  no  forces  present  on  either  his 

right  or  his  left  which  could  undertake  to  secure  him 

*  The  strength  with  which  the  nine  companies  of  the  4l8t  and  the 
three  companies  of  the  49t1i  had  come  into  action  was  710. 
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from  the  peril  of  becoming  enfolded — enfolded  by  CHAP, 
masses  whicli  of  necessity  would  largely  outflank  him  ^ — ^-^ 
so  soon  as  they  should  come  up  abreast  of  the  five  ^  -'"«»'*«'• 
foremost  battalions.  English  troops,  indeed,  were 
still  holding  the  Barrier;  but  between  their  right 
and  the  left  of  Adams  there  lay  that  unoccupied 
space  which  Pennefather  a  little  later  began  to  call 
the  Gap.  For  the  moment,  it  is  true,  tbe  five 
nearest  battalions  with  their  strength  of  little  more 
than  4000  men  *  were  the  only  part  of  the  approach- 
ing force  which  had  come  within  fighting  distance ; 
but  a  present  numerical  superiority  of  five  to  one,  with 
the  prospect  of  quickly  doubling  the  odds,  was  enough 
to  warrant  flank  movements  against  Adams,  as  well 
as  attaxjks  on  his  front;  and  if  any  one  aak  why  our 
people  allowed  a  small  body  of  soldiery  to  linger  on 
such  a  spot  and  there  stand  at  bay  under  conditions 
thus  glaringly  adverse,  it  must  be  answered  that  their 
determination  resulted  from  the  mistake  of  imagining 
the  Sandbag  Battery  to  be  a  link  in  the  existing 
system  of  the  Inkerman  defences,  and  one  which  they 
thought  marked  the  value  of  the  ground  on  which 
Science  had  placed  it.  From  that  cause,  as  well  as 
from  the  natural  inclination  of  our  people  to  remain 
fastened  upon  an  object  for  which  they  had  once  con- 
tended, the  dismantled  parapet  continued  to  exercise 
a  ceaseless  fascination — not  indeed  lastingly  upon  the 
very  same  troops— for  any  soldiery  which  had  once 

*  Taking  the  Sappen  at  750  and  including  the  3(K)  Riflemen, 
4292. 
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CHAP,  entered  the  Sandbag  Battery  soon  learned  to  under- 
' — .-l—/  stand  its  worthlessness,  but — ^upon  successive  bodies 
2dPmod,  of  men. 

The  fight        When  at  length  the  4000  drew  close,  and  began 

maintain-  .... 

ed  by  their  attack,  Adams  drove  in  their  skirmishers,  over- 
waidflhis  threw  the  company  columns  of  the  Okhotsk  regi- 
ment, and  worsted,  or  at  all  events  checked,  its  two 
supporting  battalions ;  but  the  Sapper  battalion  com- 
ing up  to  the  rescue  with  great  determination,  the 
English  were  in  their  turn  pressed  back  a  little,  and 
thenceforth  for  a  while  the  fight  heavily  swayed  to 
and  fro.  The  Okhotsk  and  the  Sapper  battalions 
were  perhaps  of  harder  material  than  their  comrades 
of  the  1 0th  and  1 7th  Divisions ;  or  it  may  be  they 
fought  more  tenaciously,  because  the  now  clearer 
state  of  the  atmosphere  allowed  them  to  obtain  and 
enjoy  a  full  consciousness  of  their  great  ascendant  in 
numbers.  At  all  events  the  discomfiture  of  the  troops 
constituting  their  front  was  not  followed,  as  had  hap- 
pened in  the  earlier  morning,  by  a  disruption  of  the 
columns  charged  to  act  in  support  Numbers  fell 
under  the  coolly  delivered  fire  of  the  English  line ; 
but,  this  time,  the  disabled  or  discomfited  soldiery  in 
front  were  continually  replaced  by  men  thrown  for- 
ward from  the  masses  behind. 
The  flank  The  hundreds  at  first  held  their  ground  against  the 
thousands,  but  they  soon  felt  the  stress  of  that  lever- 
age which  the  enemy  could  apply  by  getting  round 
their  flanks.  Whether  the  lakoutsk  and  the  Seling- 
hinsk  battalions  had  yet  so  closely  approached  as  to 
be  able  to  take  part  in  these  flank  attacks,  or  whether 
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— as  indeed  was  easy  enough — the  five  foremost  bat-  CHAP. 
taUons  spared  some  of  their  troops  for  the  purpose,  vJ^ 
I  cannot  undertake  to  say ;  but  our  people  from  an  ^  -p^'^*^ 
early  moment  had  been  threatened  by  troops  curling 
round  their  right  flank,  and  now  Russian  skirmishers, 
strongly  supported,  began  to  come  up,  moving  east- 
ward from  St  Clement's  Gorge,  if  not  indeed  also  from 
the  Quarry  Ravine.  In  other  words,  the  700  English, 
whilst  they  strove  against  the  masses  straight  before 
them,  and  warded  off  the  forces  on  their  right  front, 
were  now  also  challenged  on  their  left  flank,  and  even 
towards  their  left  rear.  Under  these  conditions  the 
engagement  by  degrees  resolved  itself  into  a  number 
of  separate  struggles.  No  sooner  had  one  Russian 
column  been  driven  back  than  a  fresh  one  appeared 
approaching  a  flank,  and  now  it  would  seem,  but 
certainly  for  the  first  time  that  day,  the  idea  of  the 
'  company  column/  which  Russia  had  learned  from 
the  Germans,  proved  more  or  less  apt  for  its  purpose 
by  acting  as  a  powerful  unit  with  the  animation  de- 
rived from  a  separate,  though  not  discordant  volition. 
At  each  extremity  of  their  line  the  endeavours  of 
our  soldiery  to  repulse  flank  attacks  were  made  of 
necessity  by  changes  of  front,  and  of  course  when  it 
happened  that  a  column  was  already  on  either  the 
right  rear  or  the  left  rear  of  our  people,  the  only  way 
to  attack  it,  or  prevent  it  from  cutting  off  the  force, 
was  by  a  more  or  less  retrograde  movement  Accord- 
ingly these  combats  on  the  right  and  on  the  leffc  created  their 
at  each  flank  a  side  eddy  which  could  not  but  tend 
to  draw  back  by  degrees  that  part  of  the  force  which 
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CHAP,  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  its  front,  and  the 
^ — , — '  English,  though  still  fighting  obstinately,  and  inflict- 
2d  Period,  jj^g^  j^  j^  supposed,  heavy  losses  upon  the  enemy, 

Genena  began  to  lose  ground.  General  Adams,  however,  it 
would  seem,  had  not  recognised  yet  the  full  stress  of 
the  operations  undertaken  against  his  flanks,  and  still 
looked  upon  victory  over  the  actual  combatants  in  his 
front  as  the  object  that  had  to  be  sought ;  for  he  was 
observed  at  this  time  neither  turning  to  parry  the 
attacks  on  his  right  or  his  left,  nor  trying  to  draw 
the  troops  off,  but  on  the  contrary  encouraging  them 
to  hold  their  ground. 

In  the  41st  and  49th  Begiments  there  were  many 
who  long  remembered  with  affectionate  tenacity  those 
latter  moments  of  their  dear  chiefs  presence  amongst 
them.  Of  noble  presence,  great  in  stature,  and  seated 
upon  a  big  English  horse,  he  towered  above  the 
people  around  him,  strangely  proof,  as  it  seemed  for 
a  while,  no  less  against  the  common  storm  of  the 
musketry-fire  than  the  wilful  flight  of  the  balls  which 
came  seeking  the  tall  rider's  life;  and  his  form,  half 
disclosed  through  the  smoke,  had,  men  say,  at  the 
time  a  dim  grandeur,  which  dwells  perhaps  thus  in 
their  minds  because  it  was  the  form  of  one  doomed. 
But  his  hour,  if  nigh,  was  not  yet  Armstrong,  sent^ 
as  we  know,  to  learn  whether  succours  were  at  hand, 
had  come  galloping  back  to  his  chief  with  the  in- 
timation he  had  just  received  from  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  Adams,  lifting  his  hat  whilst  he  cheered 
on  the  men  of  the  41st,  now  told  them  that  the 
Guards  were  coming  up  in  support. 


n 
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The  fighting  at  this  time  grew  closer,  and  here  CHAP, 
and  there  it  was  hand  to  hand.     In  some  instances,  ^ — J~^ 
our    people    grew  furious    against    the    weight  of  ^  ^f*^ 
numbers  which  was  beginning  to  heave  them  back,  ^^i' 
Four  young  officers  of  the  41st — Captain  Richards,  ing. 
Lieutenant  Swabey  (already  wounded,  but  refusing 
to  quit  the  fight).  Lieutenant  Taylor,  and  Lieutenant 
Stirling,  all  these  sprang  forward,  encouraging  their 
men,  and  then  calling,  they  say,  upon  one  another, 
rushed  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  and,  not  being  followed 
by  their  men,  were  slain.   Colonel  Carpenter,  the  com- 
mander of  the  same  regiment,  being  struck  down  at  a 
moment  when  our  people  were  losing  ground,  remained 
during  some  cruel  instants  in  the  enemy's  hands;  and, 
though  presently  rescued  by  the  valour  of  a  private 
soldier  named  Thomas  Beach,  he  afterwards  died  from 
his  wounds.   Amongst  those  who  fell  on  the  side  of  the 
Russians  was  Colonel  Bibikoff,  an  officer  of,  it  seems, 
high  distinction,  commanding  the  four  Okhotsk  bat- 
talions. 

Even    in    an    earlier  stage  of   this    conffict  the 
ranks  of  our  soldiery  had  become  much  opened  out, 
for  the  gaps  which  losses  occasioned  could  not  well 
be  made  good  on  such  ground  by  ordering  the  men 
to  close  up ;  and  from  that  cause  in  part,  but  much  Adams 
more  from  the  eagerness  of  the  combatants,  from  the  b^dt 
thickness  of  the  brushwood,  and  the  dislocating  effect 
of  the  efforts  to  resist  flank  attacks,  the  English 
line,  before  long,  ceased  to  show  any  trace  of  forma- 
tion.    The  interior  of  the  Sandbag  Battery  having  Thiidcap- 
before  it  a  parapet  ten  feet  high  without  any  ban- 
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2d  Period. 

Sandbag 
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Theforoe 
under 
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Adams 

mortally 

wounded. 


quette^  kept  the  bulk  of  any  soldiery  placed  there  in 
a  state  of  impotence,  and  was  really  of  less  worth  to 
MMitey  aJLy  otier  strip  rf  lid  on  tie  cr«t 
to  to  w«  not  iorerned.  tL  time,  by  «>y  .pedfie 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  work  itself,  but 
rather  by  the  general  result  of  the  combat  which 
Adams  maintained  on  the  Kitspur;  and  when  our 
people,  overborne  by  weight  of  numbers  in  fronts  and 
attacked  at  the  same  time  in  flank,  began  at  last  to 
yield  firound^  the  Battery,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
UaV  i«^  the  eLy,  handT    ^ 

The  loosened  knots  and  groups  now  constituting 
the  remains  of  the  700  men  under  Adams,  stUl  con- 
tested the  ground  foot  by  foot  with  the  advancing 
thousands,  and  thus  caused  them  at  last  to  desist 
from  pressing  their  ascendant ;  but  our  people,  when 
di»n^  L,  their  eoMb=U>  with  inL^.  came 
under  artillery  -  fito.  Carrying  with  them  Aeir 
wounded,  they  fell  back  to  the  side  of  Mount  Head. 

The  commander  we  saw  in  his  saddle  overtower- 
ing  the  eddies  of  the  fight,  had  hitherto  seemed  to 
ride  proof  against  all  the  missiles  of  war ;  but  during 
the  lull  which  now  followed,  General  Adams  received 
a  shot  in  his  ankle,  and  the  wound  proved  mortal* 
He  was  a  man  much  honoured  and  loved  by  the 
troops  which  formed  his  brigade,  t 


*  It  was  not  till  after  tbe  anival  of  Hamley  (with  whom,  indeed,  he 
communicated)  that  Adams  was  disabled. 

t  The  brigade  called  in  camp  the  'Forties,'  comprising  the  4l8t, 
47th,  and  49th  Regiments. 
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CHAP. 


IV. 


VL 
«   2d  Period. 


Captein  Hamley  had  come  up  witii  three  guna,^    ^^^ 
and  he  now  so  placed  them  in  battery  on  the  eastern  Captain 
slope  of  Mount  Head,  that  whilst  commanding  a  with  3 
great  sweep  towards  the  front,  their  left  was  well  ^'^^ 
covered  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  by  the 
crown  of  the  hilL      When  our  soldiery  had  so  far  HiBsao- 
drawn  off  as  to  leave  a  clear  front  for  the  gunners,  of  the 
it  appeared  that  the  troops  which  had  fought  against  ^'^' 
Adams  were  more  or  less  hanging  back,  for  none,  or 
scarce  any  of  them,  as  yet  could  be  seen  moving  up 
towards  Mount  Head.     Therefore  bending  his  mind 
for  the  time  to  a  column  600  yards  off  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Quarry,  Captain  Hamley  plied  it  with 
round-shot,  and  presently  saw  the  force  break,  then 
turn  to  its  left,  and  drop  hurriedly  down  into  the 
shelter  of  the  Bavine ;  but  after  a  while,  troops  sup- 
posed to  be  part  of  the  same  force,  came  climbing 
up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ravine,  and  at  length 
also  some  of  the  men  who  had  combated  Adams 
began  to  appear  on  the  slopes.    They  moved  cau-  Repras. 
tiously,  and  hung  in  the  brushwood,  undertaking  to  the  troops 
skirmish  a  little,  but  attempting  no  decisive  advance,  fon^t 
Upon  such  of  the  enemy's  people  aa  were  near  enough  SSjums. 
to  be  worthy  of  fire,  Hamley  opened  with  '  case,'  and 
they  were  quickly  repressed. 

Preceded,  as  it  was,  by  the  withdrawal  of  our 

*  Captain  (now  Golonel)  Hamley  was  adjutant  to  Colonel  Daczes, 
coounanding  the  two  batteries  attached  to  the  Ist  Division,  and  it  was 
with  three  guns  fonning  the  half  of  Paynter's  battery,  that  he  thus 
opportunely  appeared. 
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CHAP,  troops  from  the  Kitspur,  this  happy  use  of  three  guns 
^ — ^-^  placed  the  contest  for  a  moment  on  exactly  that  kind 
2rf  Period.  ^£  foQ^jj^g  '^hich  was  dcsircd  by  men  basing  their 

ingon       tactics  On  the  strength  of  the   Inkerman  ground. 

which  the  .  , 

defence      With  the  mcans  of  extending  their  batteries  to  the 
the  mo-      Fore  Ridge  after  the  manner  just  shown  them  by 
flamley,  and  some  4000  infantry*  either  guarding 
already^  or  else  close  approaching  their  heights,  our 
people  had  resources  enough  for  the  defence  of  their 
natural  stronghold  in  front  of  the  Isthmus ;  and,  if 
only  they  had  resisted  the  lure  of  the  Sandbag  Battery 
— ^now  loved  more  than  ever,  because  in  the  enemy's 
hands — they  must  have  been  thenceforth  secure — ^not, 
of  course,  against  the  chances  of  war,  but — against  the 
necessity  of  having  to  fight  under  desperate  conditions. 
Poeitionfl        Exccpt  as  regards  the  brief  and  successful  opera'^ 
retiSne?    tiou  thus  couductcd  with  three  pieces  of  cannon  by  Cap- 
batteries     ^^^  Hamley,  the  commanders  of  all  the  three  batteries 
bro^ht      which  had  been  newly  brought  up  found  berths  for 
"P*  their  guns  on  Home  Ridge,  and  there  kept  them  in 

action  alongside  of  the  other  artillery.t 


V. 

The  The  two  battalions  of  the  Guards  which  Armstrong 

dienand    had  found  at  Hill  Bend  were  the  Grenadiers,  com- 

*  Present,  at  Home  Ridge,  troops  of  2d  Diyision,  about,         .      700 
At  HiU  Bend,  two  battalions  of  Guards,        .        .      767 
Approaching,  part  of  the  Ooldstream  and  of  the  4th  Division, 

together  about 2500 

t  General  de  Todleben,  vol.  i  p.  474,  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  vigour  and  boldness  ¥rith  which,  he  says,  Engli^  guns  were  thrown 
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manded  by  Colonel  Beynardson^  and  the  Scots  CHAP. 
Fusiliers,  under  Colonel — now  General  —  Walker.  ' — ^-^ 
Together,  they  had  there  a  strength  of  more  than  700  ^f^' 
men,*    The  Divisional  General — H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  FoBiiiero 

at  Hill    y 

Cambridge — ^and  General  Bentinck,  who  commanded  Bend, 
the  brigade,  were  both  of  them  present  with  this  part 
of  the  force.    The  Grenadiers  stood  in  front,  sup- 
ported, at  some  little  distance,  by  the  Scots  Fusiliers, 
and  both  regiments  were  already  in  line. 

To  these  high-mettled  soldiery  the  message  de- 
livered by  Armstrong,  amid  the  sounding  tumult  of 
battle,  had  given  a  kind  of  impulsion  which  could  not 
be  all  at  once  deadened  by  the  ceasing  of  the  particular 
combat  for  which  aid  was  asked,  nor  even  by  Ham- 
ley's  repression  of  the  troops  moving  up  from  the  Kit- 
spur;  and  men  seemingly  took  it  for  granted  that 
there  was  still  some  emergency  which  required  the 
Guards  to  engage  without  Lord  Raglan's  authority. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  not  a  man  so  constituted  Course 
as  to  be  proof  against  the  contagion  of  surrounding  the  DuJm 
opinion;    but  at  least,  before  moving  forward,  he  bridgTfor 
took  some  wise  precautions.    He  sent  Colonel  Brown-  himS°* 
rigg  to  Bosquet  with  orders  to  let  the  French  general 
know  that  the  attack  was  serious  and  request  prompt 
support ;  and  desiring  also  to  leaxn  something  of  the 
fight  in  which  he  was  going  to  mingle.  His  Royal 
Highness    despatched    Sir    Charles  Russell    of  the 
Grenadiers  with  orders  to  go  to  the  front  and  see 

forward ;  and,  unless  he  mistook  French  for  English  guns,  it  would 
seem  that  his  impression  must  have  been  caused  by  witnessing  this 
operation  of  Hamlej's. 
*  757. 


r 
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CHAP,  which  way  the  enemy  was  advancing.*    Sir  Charles 
' — ^-l— '  ran  up  to  a  part  of  the  crest  where  Captain  Paynter 
^Period.  ^^  trying  to  bring  some  of  his  guns  into  play. 
When  asked  where  the  enemy  were,  Paynter  an- 
swered, *  They  are  all  round  us,  but  thickest  there ; ' 
and  so  speaking,  he  pointed  to  the  right  front  of  the 
Advance    ^^^g^^^  positiou.    The  Dukc,  hearing  this  from  Sir 
uSSi*^^  Charles's  report,  moved  his  two  battalions  of  Guards 
of  GoardB.  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  Fore  Eidge  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Sandbag  Battery. 
Amy  of        The  forces  more  especially  designated  by  Paynter's 
oppoo»no  terse  speech  were  the  same  we  saw  moving,  with  a 
^^"^        strength  of  more  than  thirteen  battaUons,  from  the 

and  the  Selinghinsk  battahons  had  by  this  time 
dropped  into  their  places  on  either  flank  of  the 
troops  which  came  to  close  quarters  with  Adams; 
and  when  their  march  was  complete,  the  whole  body 
of  the  thirteen  battalions  stood  ranged  on  a  front 
which,  though  broken  by  a  somewhat  wide  interval 
where  crossing  the  Inkeiman  Tusk,  may  still  be  said 
to  have  formed  an  almost  continuous  arc — an  arc 
carried  back  from  its  extreme  right  at  the  head  of 
the  Quarry  Bavine  across  St  Clement's  Gorge,  but 
thence  again  bending  forward  along  the  interior  of  the 
Sandbag  Battery  to  ground  even  yet  farther  soutLt 

*  He  also  despatched  Colonel  F.  Hamilton  on  a  similar  mission,  but 
the  colonel's  horse  was  shot  under  him. 

t  The  two  lakoutsk  battalions  on  the  tight ;  the  foor  Selinghinsk 
battalions  on  the  left ;  in  the  centre,  the  force  which  most  directly  com- 
bated Adams — ^viz.,  the  four  Okhotsk,  the  one  Sappers  battalion,  and 
the  companies  of  Rifles. 


fim: 
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That  lair  in  the  Quarry  Bavine  where  the  lakoutsk  CHAP. 

VT 

battalions  for  the  most  part  stood  posted  was  a  fast-  < — , — ^ 
ness  under  the  guns  of  Shell  Hill  and  East  Jut,  of  ^  ^*''*^ 
infinite  worth  to  the  enemy.    Thence  his  troops  could 
emerge   at    their    pleasure,  either  moving  directly 
against  the  '  Barrier '  and  the  centre  of  Pennefather's 
position,  or  bending  aside  to  their  left,  and  cutting 
ofi*  any  English  who  might  adventure  too  far  on  the 
Kitspur  without  securing  their  flank.     The  first  of 
these  two  courses  of  action  was  the  one  for  the  mo- 
ment engaging  the  attention  of  the  I&koutsk  bat- 
talions^ which  accordingly  busied  themselves,  as  we 
shall  by-and-by  see,  against  the  few  score  men  of  the 
30th,  then  confronting  them  near  the  Barrier;  and 
the  advance  of  the  Guards  was  thus  left  unmolested 
by  any  force  showing  itself  on  their  left  flank.     De-  Tiie  Duke 
ceived,  as  was  natural,  by  this  immunity,  the  Duke  nnmoieet- 
of  Cambridge  seems  to  have  understood  that  the  leftoon- 
ground  between  the  Barrier  and  the  head  of  St  Qe-  adnuaoe. 
ment's  Grorge  was  held  by  PennefEtther's  troops.*    At 
all  events,  he  continued  his  march  against  the  Sand- 
bag Battery,  and  thus  entered  the  concave  of  the  arc 
^eh  ^L.h^  had  .p««d  o«t  before  him. 

The  Guards  moved  under  a  fire  of  artillery  from 
the  first,  and  of  musketry  afterwards.  Whilst  they 
nwohed.  fte,  »w  noZg  of  the  col^  in  Z 
Quarry  Bavine,  nor  of  those  in  St  Clement's  Gorge ; 
but  they  soon  behold,  straight  before  them,  the  Sand- 
bag Battery  and  the  forces  gathered  about  it,  some 

*  This  I  think  is  to  be  infened  irom  an  expression  contained  in 
H.B.H.'8  letter  to  Lord  Baglan  of  the  20th  December  1854. 
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CHAP,  covering  the  approach  to  its  gorge,  some  ranged  at 
^ — y-l-/  its  flanks.     A  few  of  the  soldiery  were  standing  on 

2d  Period.  ^]^q  f^^  ^f  ^Jjg  parapet 

Strength        The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was,  in  one  sense,  oppos- 
oesdire^-  ing  his  700  men  to  the  whole  of  the  thirteen  bat- 
i^^^T"    talions  directed  against  the  English  podition;^   but 
700  mL.    the  troops  he  more  immediately  challenged  were  the 
nine  battalions  of  the  Sappers,  the  Okhotsk  and  the 
Selinghinsk  regiments— troops  brought  into  action 
with  a  strength  of  some  7000  men.  t 
Cha^f      Upon  coming  more  near,  the  Grenadiers  tried  to  open 
diera.        fire,  but  the  wetted  chambers  of  their  rifles  were  proof 
against  the  spark  from  the  cap ;    and  during  some 
moments,  whilst  snapping  and  snapping  in  vain,  the 
men  growled  out  loud  murmurs  of  rage,  but  in  another 
instant  they  had  found  their  solace.    Whether  spon- 
taneously or  whether  by  Colonel  Beynardson's  orders, 
they  brought  down  their  dumb  firelocks  to  the  charge, 
Fourth      and  delivered  their  attack  with  the  bayonet     The 
^Tsand-   enemy,  not  awaiting  their  assatdt^  was  swept  out  of 
te^.         the  battery,  swept  away  from  the  ground  at  its  flanks, 
and  driven  back  over  the  ledge  in  front  of  the  dis- 
mantled parapet,  to  the  steeps  lower  down.    There, 
the  fall  of  the  ground  withdrew  him  from  the  sight 
The  ene-    of  the  English,  who  all  remained  on  the  crest     To 
tonJij in  have  pursued  the  fugitives  down  the  steeps  and  into 
nea£  the   the  jungle  beneath  would  have  been  to  commit  an 
®^        act  of  self-dissolution;  and  our  officers,  using  great 

*  When  we  show  the  part  taken  against  the  Guards  by  one  of  the 
lakontak  battalions,  the  accuracy  of  the  above  statement  will  be  apparent 
t  With  the  Sappen— estimated  at  760—7129. 


1 

■ 
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exertioiiB  to  restarain  their  men,  were  able  to  keep  CHAP, 
them  back  on  the  high  gronnd.    Of  comse  such  re-  ^ — ^-^ 
straint  was  most  wise,  nay,  vitally  essential ;  but  still,  ^  ^^'^^^ 
with  the  greater  good  thus  insured,  there  were  some 
disadvantages;   for  the  defeated  masses,  not  being 
pursued,  could  quickly  stay  their  retreat,  could  rally 
and  re-form  upon  sheltered  ground,  and  prepare  to 
renew  their  attack. 

The  Grenadiers,  fironting  now  to  the  eastward,  with  The 
their  right  a  little  thrown  back,  prepared  to  hold  what  dim 
they  had  won;  and  they  busied  themselves  in  the  task  ^1^. 
of  drying  their  rifles  with  the  fire  of  numberless  caps : 
but  the  men  in  that  part  of  the  battalion  which  lined 
the  Sandbag  Battery  were  chafing  already  at  a  dis- 
covery which  before  had  tormented  the  soldiery  of 
the  41st  Begiment,  and  was  afterwards  destined  to 
trouble  successive  bodies  of  men. 

The  parapet  of  the  Sandbag  Battery — it  stands  to  The  Sand- 
this  day  —  is  a  monument  of  heroic  devotion  and  tery. 
soldierly  prowess,  yet  showing,  as  preachers  might 
say,  the  vanity  of  human  desires.*  Supposed,  although 
wrongly,  to  be  a  part  of  the  English  defences,  and 
fought  for,  accordingly,  with  infinite  passion  and  at  a 
great  cost  of  life,  by  numbers  and  numbers  of  valiant 
infantry,  the  work  was  no  sooner  taken  than  its  worth- 
lessness  became  evident,  not,  indeed,  to  the  bulk  of 
the  soldiery,  but  to  those  particular  troops  which 
chanced  to  be  posted  within  it.  The  new-comers 
quickly  learnt,  that  by  the  height  of  a  parapet  rising 

*  When  I  visited  the  field  in  1869,  the  parapet  was  still  a  oonspic- 
nooB  object. 
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CHAP,  nine  or  ten  feet  firom  the  ground,  and  the  absence  of 

^ — . — '  any  banquette,  they  were  hindered  from  delivering 

2d  Period.  £j^  except  through  the  two  embrasures  or  from  the 

shoulders  of  the  work,  and  that,   therefore,  whilst 

remaining  within  it,  they  would  be  in  a  state  of 

comparative  impotence,  hardly  tolerable  to  warlike 

men. 

Combats        When  the  discomfited  Russians  had  re-formed 

by  the       uudcr  covcr  of  the  acclivities,  they  again  moved  for- 

dim.^       ward  to  attack  the  Grenadiers,  and  again  were  driven 

down  below  the  ledge  in  front  of  the  battery ;  but 

there,  once  more  under  shelter,  and  not  pursued,  they 

were  able  to  rally.     These  attacks  were  from  time  to 

time  repeated,  and  always,  it  may  be  said,  with  the 

same  result;   for  the  enemy  was  in  every  instance 

forced  back  from  the  brow,  but  never  pursued  so  far 

down  as  to  be  prevented  from  reconstructing  his  force 

upon  ground  close  under  the  ledge. 


VL 

Advance        Meanwhile,  but  at  some  distance  in  rear  of  the 
Soote         Grenadiers,  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  had  been  ad- 
agaiiiBt      vancing  in  line  under  a  good  deal  of  fire,  and  already 
onmson     Suffering  losses;   but  the  battalion  at  length  was 
fj^       halted,  and  the  men  after  having  closed  in,  were 
made  to  lie  down.     When  the  Grenadiers  (as  be- 
fore narrated)   had  faced  round  to  the  east,  they 
no  longer  covered  the   front  of   the    Scots   Fusi- 
liers ;   and  Colonel  Walker  galloped  forward  to  re- 
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connoitre    the  now  unguarded    ground  which  lay  CHAP, 
straight  before  him.     On  his  right,  whilst  he  rode,  ' — ^-^ 
the  Grenadiers  were  successfully  fending  back  their  ^  ^^'^^' 
assailants  from  the  eastern  steeps  of  the  Eitspur; 
but  presently  when  at  the  crest,  and  looking  down 
thence  in  the  direction  of  his  own  front,  he  saw  two 
of  the  enemy's  columns  coming  up  unopposed  from 
St  Clement's  Gorga      His  orders  had  been  to  form 
on  the  left  of  the  Grenadiers,  but  the  emergency 
emboldened  him  for  once  to  use  his  own  judgment. 
He  led  his  battalion  straight  forward,  and  having 
soon  come  within  range  of  the  columns,  was  going 
to  open  fire,  when  violent  words  assaUed  him. 

'  Where  the  devil  are  you  going  to,  sir  ?     Form  interpoo. 
*  on  the  left  of  the  Grenadiers  I '    This  peremptory  j>ake  of 
recall  to  strict  obedience  was  from  the   Duke  of  bridge, 
Cambridge;   and  it  seems  that  the  vehemence  of  chftngeof 
His    Boyal  Highness    intercepted    explanation,  for         ^^ 
Colonel  Walker  instantly  faced  his  battalion  to  the 
right,  and  marched  in  the  direction  required  for 
forming  on  the  leffc  of  the  Grenadiers.      He  did 
what  little   he   could  to  check    the    enemy  from 
whom  he  was  thus  drawn  away,  but  the  movements 
required  by  a  strict  obedience  to  the  Duke's  order 
were  continued  for  about  five  minutes.     At   the 
end   of  that  time.  General  Bentinck,  commanding 
the   brigade,  rode  up   much    excited  and  ordered 
the  colonel  to  move  his  battalion  to  the  spot  from 
which  the  Duke  just  before  had  withdrawn  him. 
The  roar  of  the  fight  made  it  hard  to  gain  the  ear  inteipou* 
of  the  troops,  and  their  colonel's  voice,  weakened  by  Bentmck, 
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CHAP,  a  recent  illness,  gave  way  under  the  effort ;  but 
' — . — '  happily  General  Bentinck  (who  exerted  great  energy) 
2d  Period,  foujj^i  means  to  make  himself  heard,  and  the  Fusi- 
termarch  liers  Were  at  length  countermarched  to  the  ground 
battaUoD.    from  which  the  Duke  had  withdrawn  them. 

The  Bussians   meanwhile   had   pushed   on  their 

advance,  and  the  two  solid  columns  apparently  became 

more  or  less  interfused ;  for  what  now  met  the  eyes 

of  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  and  at  a  distance  of  only 

The  mass    about  50  yards  from  the  brow,  was  a  single,  though 

tfem.        far-spreading  mass  of  the  grey-coated  soldiery  —  a 

mass  loosened  out  from  the  effect  of  its  march  through 

dense  brushwood,  but  still  plainly  held  together  as 

an  organised  body. 

Firet  When    he   judged   that  the  moment   was    ripe, 

^?^te    Colonel  Walker  caused  his  Scots  Fusiliers  to  deliver 

a  volley  and  charge.     The  Bussian  throng,  stricken 

by  fire,  and  not  awaiting  the  bayonet,  rolled  back 

in  some  haate  down  the  steeps,  and  the  colonel  was 

leading  forward  his  men  to  press  its  retreat  when 

an  aide-de-camp  reached  him  with  orders  to  stay  the 

pursuit 


VIL 

Change  of       The  Dukc  of  Cambridge  had  learnt  by  this  time 
effected  by  that  he  must  fight  with  a  front  to  the  north  as  well  as 
diOTs."*"^*"  with  one  to  the  east ;  and  he  strove  hard  in  person 
to  effect  the  requisite  change  in  the  line  of  the  Gren- 
adiers ;  but  the  battalion  at  the  moment  was  eagerly 
engaged,  and  the  din,  the  roar,  the  tumult^  intercepted 


Fiuilien. 
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words  of  command.    His  Royal  Highness,  intent  on  CHAP, 
his  task,   persistently  rode    with  his  aide-de-camp,  ^ — v — ' 
Major  James  Macdonald,  along  the  front  of  the  bat-  ^  -P«*"«^- 
talion,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  his  own  people  scarce 
less  than  to  that  of  the  enemy;   and,  his  visible 
presence  and  gestures  much  aiding  the   eflForts  of  Portion 
voice,   he  succeeded  in   effecting   the    change  ;    so  battalions 
that  when  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  after  having  been  Guards 
recalled  from  their  pursuit,  were  at  length  drawn  up  ed  up 
in  their  place  on  the  left  of  the  Grenadiers,  the  two  *^*^**  ^' 
battalions  together  formed  a  line  strongly  bent  near 
the  centre,  with  a  front  spread  out  towards  the  north 
as  well  as  a  front  towards  the  east. 

Against  both  fronts  the  enemy's  masses  were  still 
in  a  condition  to  advance;  for  after  their  previous 
discomfiture  they  had  not  been  pursued,  and  such  Theene- 
of  them  as  were  operating  from  the  east  stood  dis-  means  of 
pensed  from  the  need   of  any  lengthened  retreat,  hi?«tr  ^ 
because  the  abrupt  fall  of  the  ground  at  a  distance 
of  only  a  hundred  yards  from  the  face  of  the  Battery 
enabled  them  without  going  far  to  drop  down  upon 
sheltered  ledges  from  which,  after  forming  anew,  they 
could  easily  repeat  their  attacks.    Troops  able  in  this 
way  to  raUy  in  safety  after  every  defeat,  and  conscious 
of  their  great  ascendant  in  numbers,  did  not  fail  to  be 
making  their  onsets  again  and  again ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  two  battalions  of  the  Guards,  though 
inflicting  upon  the  enemy  a  far  greater  destruction  Condi- 
than  they  themselves  underwent,  were  all  this  time  derwhToh 
suffering  losses  under  the  enemy's  fire  which,  by  reason  had  to 
of  their  scanty  numbers,  they  could  ill  afford.    And,    ^^ 
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C  HA  P.  since  men  of  the  Guards — not  having  been  prohibited 
from  doing  so  by  orders  given  beforehand — ^were  con- 
stantly busying  themselves  by  twos  and  threes  in 
carrying  off  woimded  men,  there  resulted  from  this 
cause  alone  a  large  and  increasing  deduction  from 
strength,  with  besides  all  the  mischief  and  confusion 
occasioned  by  work  of  such  kind  going  on  in  rear  of 
the  combatants.  Moreover,  it  was  inevitable  that 
troops  thus  ceaselessly  fighting,  and  always  in  the  very 
front,  should  soon  come  to  the  end  of  their  cartridges. 

The  Sand-      A  columu  of   Russiau  infantry    was    advancing 

tefTTMrn-  upon  the  Sandbag  Battery,  when  the  few  score  of 
Grenadier  Guards  then  posted  within  it  grew  all 
at  once  so  impatient  of  the  state  of  impuissance  to 
which  they  had  found  themselves  reduced  by  the 
want  of  a  banquette,  that  they  would  no  longer 
accept  the  paralysing  shelter  of  the  work,  and  they 
came  out  leaving  it  empty,  not  apparently  with  a 
mind  to  retreat,  but  to  look  for  a  better  fighting 
ground.  Colonel  Walker,  however,  seeing  this  aban- 
donment of  the  Battery  without  knowing  the  cause, 
was  bitterly  pained,  and  his  grief  turned  to  rage 
when  he  saw  troops  detached  from  the  enemy's 
advancing  colunm  rush   ezultingly  into  the  work 

eBtteied  by  with  triumphant  hurraha  At  this  moment  his  horse 
was  shot  under  him ;  but  quickly  regaining  his  feet. 


he  sent  some  of  his  Scots  Fusiliers  under  Dawson 

Damer   with  orders  to  turn  the  Russians  out  of 

the  Battery.    Damer,  instantly  attacking,  swept  the 

and  f-      enemy  out  of  the  work ;  and  during  nearly  the  same 

^^^^.  moments  Colonel  Walker,  with  the  rest  of  his  bat* 
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talion,  fired  a  volley  into  the  bulk  of  the  column,  CHAP, 
and,  charging  immediately  afterwards,  drove  it  down  v_^ 
the  hiMde.  the  enemy,  this    time,  retreating    in  ^7* 
disorder  as  well  as  in  haste.      Walker  following  <^*^*^<^^ 
and  pursuing  with  fire   increased    the    confusion;  Fiudiien. 
but  again,  as  before,  he  was  overtaken  by  an  aide- 
de-camp  with  orders  to  stay  his  advance      The 
order  which  checked  him  was  one  rightly  conceived, 
but  he  chafed  at  the  wholesome  restraint  when  he 
saw  the  beaten  column  enjoy  its  immunity,  and  re- 
form  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

The  column  when  restored  to  order  advanced  Thud 
once  more  up  to  the  crest,  and  again,  as  before,  tiiesame 
Colonel  Walker  undertook  to  meet  it  with  the  re- 
mains of  his  Scots  FusiUers.  The  Fusiliers  deHvered 
their  fire,  but  the  Russians,  though  scathed,  did 
not  turn.  Walker  ordered  his  battalion  to  charge. 
Colonel  Blair,  riding  onward  before  the  line — that 
horse  of  his,  for  its  singular  beauty,  is  still  curiously 
remembered — ^was  struck  down  mortally  wounded, 
and  Drummond  the  adjutant  (dismounted),  who  also 
had  come  to  the  front,  received  a  shot  through  the 
body;  but  already  the  Scots  Fusiliers  had  sprung 
forward  with  their  bayonets  down  *at  the  charge,' 
and  the  enemy,  shunning  their  steel,  was  driven 
peU-mell  down  the  hilL  Walker,  this  time,  was 
suffered  to  continue  the  piursuit  as  far  as  his  own 
judgment  warranted,  and  he  afterwards  brought  back 
his  battalion  to  the  left  of  the  Sandbag  Battery. 

His  successive  defeats  did  not  end  the  enemy's 
trust  in  great  numbers,  nor  hinder  him  from  renewing 
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CHAP,  his  efforts ;  but  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  at  this  time 
■ — ,-1— '  rode  back  towards  Home  Ridge  in  quest  of  rein- 
2d  Period,  forcements ;    and,  before  eoinc  on  with  the  etory 

The  Duke  '  '  o        o  J 

of  Cam-  of  all  these  fights  on  the  Kitspur,  we  must  see  how 
eip^tioD  his  efforts  resulted. 


VIII. 

Tiw  Gap.        Between  the  right  of  our  troops  engaged  near  the 

Barrier,  and  the  left  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers  who  stood 

fighting  on  the  brow  of  the  Kitspur,  there  was  still 

that  unpeopled  slope  which  went  by  the  name  of 

imprn-      the  Gap.      Unlcss  troops  could  be  found  to  man 

reinfoic-     that  hillside,  t^ere  would  always  be  imminent  dan- 

Quaidi      ger  of  a   turning  movement  against  the   left  rear 

aiaoBeoor-  o£  the  Guards;*  and  indeed,  if  the  Gap  were  not 

oi^.  '      closed,  the  fight   sustained   on   the   Kitspur    must 

continue  to  be  one  of  a  vain  and  isolated  kind,  in 

which  it  could  hardly  be  right  to  entangle  any  more 

troopa 

*  Thu  diagrain  will  perhaps  help  to  show  what  was  meant  by  <  the 
'  Gap.' 
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Few,  however,  at  this  time,  had  freed  themselves  G  H  A  P. 
from  the  mistake  of  imagining  that  the  dismantled  < — r^^-^ 
Sandbag  Battery,  and  the  ground  where  it  stood,  ^^^^^^^ 
formed  a  part  of  the  English  position ;  and  besides,  ments 
as  was  natural,  the  Duke  of  Cambndge  could  ill  lenob- 
bear  that  a  combat  long  and  valiantly  maintained 
by  the  Guards  should  end,  after  all,  in  discomfiture 
for  want  of  a  little  support 

To  get  this  support  for  his  troops,  he  pressed  hard  Snooonni 
on  the  slender  resources  which  our  people  retained  ^r^e 
at  the  Isthmus,  and  even,  indeed,  drew  some  men  from  sum: 
that  unwearied  2d  Division  which  (with  only  such 
help  as  we  saw)  had  not  only  fought  and  won  the 
great  fight  of  the  earUer  morning,  but  was  now— 
in  scant  numbers— defending  the  very  core  of  the 
English  position, 

Pennefather,  as  we  saw,  had  been  retaining  no 
more  than  a  few  hundred  of  his  organised  infantry 
on  that  vital  ground — ^the  Home  Ridge — ^which  con- 
stituted the  last  bulwark  of  the  English  on  Mount 
Inkerman, — ^nay  even,  as  he  himself  thought,  their 
last  bulwark  in  all  the  Crimea;  but  the  man  was 
so  fearless,  so  free  from  all  lurking  desire  to  keep 
the  troops  to  himself,  and  still  so  enamoured  of  the 
idea  which  impelled  him  to  seek  combats  in  front 
instead  of  awaiting  them  upon  the  strong  ground 
behind,  that,  weak  as  he  was  in  numbers,  he  now 
parted  with  the  half  of  his  substance.  He  suffered 
one  wing  of  the  Rifle  battalion  which  Cathcart  had 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  also  one  wing  of  the  95th, 
to  be  laid  hold  of  for  the  purposes  of  the  fight  on  the 

VOL.  v»  0 
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CHAP.  Kitepur ;  and  when,  also  (as  we  shall  afterwards  see), 

TTT 

.     ^     ^  he  had  despatched  to  the  Barrier  the  other  wing  of 
2d  Period.  ^j^3  j^jfl^  battalion,  and  the  other  wing  of  the  95th, 

the  force  of  organised  infantry  which  then  remained 
with  him  on  the  English  Heights  comprised  less  than 
400  men.* 
From  the       From  thosc  troops    of   the  4th  Division  which 
non.         already  had  reached  Mount  Inkerman,  there  was 
drawn  for  the  fight  on  the  Eitspur  one  wing  of  the 
1st  Bifle  battalion  under  Cblonel  Horsford,  followed 
soon    by  one  wing  of  the    20th  Begiment  imder 
The  waste  Coloucl  Croftou,     So,  altogether,  three  wings  were 
camd  by  severcd  from  three  weak  battalions  to  sustain  the 
thesT roo-   fight  ou  the  Eitspur.     No  help  that  such  succours 
SeKit-     might  bring  to  that  outlying  part  of  the  field  could 
'^^*         at  all  countervail  the  harm  done  by  thus  maiming 
three  organised  bodies,  and  drawing  away  half  of 
each  from  what  was  the  true  field  of  action.     The 
95th  was  a  regiment  of  such  mettle  as  to  be  in  its 
entirety  a  force  of  great  worth,  though  numbering 
scarce  more  than  400  ;t  the  Rifles,  counting  only 
270,  were  still  a  famous  battalion,  and  one  on  which 
Cathcart  relied  with  aa  almost  enthusiastic  trustful- 
ness ;  \  the  20th  Regiment,  with  its  strength  of  only 
340,  and  armed  with  the  smooth-bore  musket,  was 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  VII.  It  was  not  tiU  a  later  moment  that  the 
right  wing  of  the  2l8t  and  the  63d  Begiment  took  post  on  this  ground, 
and  that  the  four  companies  of  the  77th  were  brought  from  the  left  to 
strengthen  the  defence  of  the  Home  Bidge. 

t443. 

X  He  pre9ented  the  battalion  to  Pennefather  as  one  which  could  '  do 
'  anything.' 
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yet  of  so  hi^   a  quality  that  it  had  justly  been  CHAP, 
looked  to  as  a  force  which  might  govern  the  crisis  ' — • — ' 
in  any  fight  undertaken    for  the  defence  of   the  ^  -P^"*^ 
English  position ;  *  but  to  cut  all  these  bodies  into 
halves,  and  engage  the  six  fractions  in  separate  tasks, 
was  to  waste  more  or  less  by  dispersion  the  power  of 
three  prime  battalions. 

On  a  part  of  the  crest  facing  eastward,  the  Duke  Failure  of 
of  Cambridge  had  an  interview  with  Sir  George  »ppUca- 
Cathcart,   of   which,   by-and-by,  we   shall  have  to  cathcart 
say  n^ore;    but,  for   the    present,  it    must   suffice 
to  know  that  the  Duke  vainly  urged  Sir  George  to 
advance  by  his  left  in  support  to  the  Guards  on 
the  Kitspur  with  a  body  of  nearly  400  men  which 
he  then  had  in  hand,  and  was  met  by  a  steadfast 
refusal 

Cathcart  thus  withholding  his  aid,  by  what  other  Arrival  of 
means  could  the  perilous  gap  be  closed  ?  Two  bat-  French 
talions  of  fiourbaki's  brigade  had  by  this  time  come 
up ;  and  whilst  one  of  them — ^the  6th  of  line — stood 
posted  in  rear  of  Hill  Bend,  the  other — the  7th 
L^ger — ^was  also  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the  ridge, 
but  on  a  part  further  west,  and,  indeed,  almost  close 
to  the  Post-road.  This  7th  L^ger  was  900  strong,t 
and  consequently  much  greater  in  numbers  than  any 
body  of  men  which  the  English  had  hitherto  brought 

*  I  find  Sir  G^rge  Brown,  for  instance,  diacloBing  this  reliance  on 
the  20th  when  he  first  became  aware  that  the  attack  was  serions.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  once  publicly  caUed  the  20th  the  most  distinguished 
regiment  in  the  service,  and  proceeded  to  justify  pndse  which,  at  first, 
of  course,  seemed  invidious,  by  saying  that  it  had  won  all  its  great  sttore 
of  fame  with  one  battaliorL    It  now  has  two. 

t908. 
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VI. 

2d  Period. 


C  HA  P.  into  action  at  the  same  time  and  place.    To  the  sur- 
prise of  our  people — ^for  there  was  no  question  of 
cavalry  charges — the  battalion  was  in  hollow  square, 
a  formation  understood  to  be  chosen  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  coherence  and  preventing  clandestine 
evasions.  General  Bosquet,  in  person,  had  not  yet  come 
up,  and  the  brigadier,  though  conspicuous  in  the 
field  at  a  later  time,  was  not  at  these  moments 
present  with  either  his  *  6th  of  the  line,'  or  his  7th 
L^ger. 
Their  ro-        Thoso  English  spread  about  on  the  Isthmus  whom 
ti^  um^  I  called  the  '  spent  forces,'  had  not  yet  been  brought 
^  back  to  so  strait-laced  a  state  as  to  be  altogether 

free  from  the  boisterous  attributes  of  a  populace,  and 
when  the  two  French  battalions  came  marching  up 
gaily  to  the  sound  of  their  drums  and  their  clarions, 
they  were  welcomed  into  the  fight  by  vehement  cheers ; 
but  almost  immediately  afterwards  their  popularity 
fell ;  and  soon,  our  people  were  treating  them  with 
almost  savage  disfavour.  All  this  rage  was  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  the  two  French  battalion  com- 
manders, without  sanction  from  higher  authority, 
could  not  take  on  themselves  to  advance.  Both 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Pennefather  besought 
the  commander  of  the  *  7th  L^ger '  to  move  for- 
ward, but  they  besought  him  in  vain ;  and  if  the 
pressure  applied  by  our  people  to  the  colonel  of 
the  '6th'  was  even  more  hard,  it  still  proved 
FaUnraof  equally  fruitless.  The  features  of  an  officer  tor- 
i^iihra^cfea-  mented  by  all  this  urgency  might  reflect  his  distress 
^2S*^     ^f  mind,  and  from  that  cause,  present  the  appear- 
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ance  which  our  people  observed ;  but  soldiers  often  CHAP, 
harbour  the  fancy  that  impending  fate  casts  ite  _^ 
shadow  on  the  countenance  of  a  man  who  is  doomed,  ^  ^«"«^- 

tnem  ad* 

and  General  Pennefather,  in  the  midst  of  his  wrath  vance. 
with  Colonel  de  Camas,  was  softened  a  little  by  . 
seeing  — for  so  he  imagined  he  did,  and  that,  too, 
with  absolute  certainty  —  that  the  Frenchman  *had 
^  death  on  his  face.'  *  The  battalion  imder  this 
treatment  exerted  a  hard  self-restraint,  but  still 
through  its  ranks  there  travelled  a  murmur  of  acrid 
rage. 

The  rudeness,  nay  almost  the  violence,  with  which  impati- 
some  of  our  people  permitted  themselves  to  treat  SSTp^pie 
these  two  French  battalions  may  be  more  or  less  ^f^^ 
palliated  by  alleging  the  excitement  of  the  fight      ^"** 
and  the  stress  of  crying  emergencies,  but  still  was 
very  obviously  wrong,  and  even,  moreover,  unjust. 
Our  own  reinforcements,  it  is  true,  upon  reaching  the 
field,  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  any 
part  of  the  fight  where  they  heard  they  were  speci- 
ally needed,  and  this  they  had  done  without  waiting 
forthe»u..tiou  of  righia  authority:  Imt,  howev« 
briUiant  the  feats  which  had  hitherto  resulted  from 
this  impetuous  course  of  action,  it  was  one  of  a  dan- 
gerous kind,  and  very  much  less  appropriate  now 
than  in  the  earliest  hour  of  the  battle.     The  two 
fresh  battalions  had  come  up  at  a  season  which  was 
ripe  for  well-planned  operations  under  the  orders  of 

*  A  piophecy  or  rather  *  prognosis '  of  this  kind  is  not  often  mentioned 
unless  it  has  been  fulfilled.  For  the  moomfal  fulfilment  in  this  in- 
stance, teepoitf  p.  361. 
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a  commander-in-chief ;  and  if  any  one  erred  at  this 
time  in  not  moving  forward  French  troops  to  share 
2d  Period,  jjjg  ggj^jj  ^^j^  Q^J•  people,  it  was  to  General  Can- 

robert,  and  not  to  regimental  o£Scers,  that  the  blame 
would  justly  attach.  At  this  the  Second  Period 
of  the  action,  our  people  had  no  right  to  expect  that 
the  commander  of  a  French  battalion,  without  the 
sanction  of  his  brigadier,  or  any  higher  authority, 
would  follow  the  example  of  the  English  reinforce- 
ments by  suffering  himself  to  be  hurried  forwacd  at 
once  on  the  plea  of  emergency,  and  become  thus  ab- 
sorbed into  the  fight 

But,  however  unwarrantable  the  impatient  dis- 
courtesy of  our  people,  it  still  remained  true  that  no 
portion  of  the  1600*  French  troops  which  had  now 
reached  Mount  Inkerman  could  yet  be  induced  to 
advance. 
The  After    the    failure    of    his    last    entreaty,    the 

tarn  to  Dukc  of  Cambridge  said  he  must  return  to  the 
apur.  front;  and — ^whether  in  anger,  or  whether  in  mere 
haste  to  shorten  his  road — ^he  asked  the  Com- 
mander of  the  '  7th  L^ger '  to  let  the  troops  make 
way  for  him.  The  officers,  with  ready  and  high- 
bred courtesy,  made  haste  to  open  the  ranks,  and 
His  Royal  Highness,  riding  through  the  battalion, 
moved  forward  once  more  to  join  his  men  on  the 
Kitspur. 
The  re-  It  rcsultcd  from  the  Duke's  expedition  that,  irre* 

hiaexiM-    spcctivcly  of  his  own  Coldstream,  already  moving 
search  of    forward  to  join  its  brigade  with  a  strength  of  300,t 

♦  1665.  t  314. 
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he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  reinforcements  for  his  CHAP, 
people  to  the  extent  of  500  *  ^ — ^-^' 

2<2  PeriocL 


reinforoe- 
menti. 


IX. 


All  this  while,  the  fight  at  the  Sandbag  Batteiy  Daanen- 
had  continued  to  rage ;  and,  indeed,  after  the  failure  vmiOmt 
of  his  last  attack  on  the  work,  General  Dannenberg  next  •«• 
seems  to  have  determined  that  his  next  one  should  be 
more  resolute,  more  weighty,  and  better  combined. 
The  path  of  the  assailing  in&ntcy  was  to  be,  this  time, 
made  smooth  before  them  hy  an  unsparing  fire  of 
artillery;  the  Okhotsk  corps,  aided  by  the  Sappers 
battalion,  would  attack  from  the  north,  the  Seling- 
hinsk  troops  from  the  east,  and  at  intervals  when 
they  could  be  spared  from  their  conflicts  with  Penne- 
father's  centre,  the  I&koutsk  battalions  emerging  from 
the  head  of  the  Quarry  Eavine  were  destined  to 
apply  a  new  leverage  by  turning  the  left  of  the 
Guards. 

So  now  from  Shell  Hill  and  East  Jut  artillery-fire  Fire  of 
swept  slantwise  across  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Kit-  artiiieiy. 
spur,  both  raking  the  position  of  the  Guards,  and 
ploughing  the  unpeopled  ground  in  its  rear  as  though 
to  warn  back  any  succours  approaching  to  the  aid  of 

♦  621— Yiz.: 

Wing  of  95th, S22 

Do.  of  20th,  .....  160 

Do.  of  Riflee,  .....  139 

621 
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CHAP,  our  troops.     Then  once  more  the  advance  of  the 

;-S-  enern/s  mfantry  begao.    The  nine  battaUons  which 

Md  p$riod.  ^^j.^  j^^^  ^  Concentrate  their  power  by  attacking  the 

of  the  M-    Sandbag  Battery  from  both  the  north  and  the  east, 

bat^ona.  had  a  Strength  of  6000;*  whilst  their  adversaries 

ron"^     were  the  now  thinned  remains  of  those  Grenadier  and 

nmnben.    Q^f^  Fusilicr  battalions  which,  even  before  all  their 

losses,  had  numbered  less  than  800  ;t  and,  though 

also  there  were  intermixed  with  these  Guardsmen  or 

otherwise  taking  part  near  them,  many  yet  unwearied 

.  survivors  of  the  body  which  had  fought  under  Adams, 

the  conflict^  we  may  say,  was  still  one  where  the 

hundreds  were  engaged  against  the  thousands. 

The  great       The  air  by  this  time  had  so  cleared  that  the  ascend- 

oolumn        , 

adTMkcing  ing  throug  of  the  Okhotsk  and  Sappers  battalions 

fyftm  vhe  _ 

Dorth.  could  be  seen  from  the  first  by  our  troops,  and  the 
foremost  of  the  assailants,  when  near,  could  be  plainly 
discerned ;  but  even  then,  the  murky  grey  overcoats, 
and  the  numberless,  numberless  circles  of  the 
^mujBSn*caps'  (as  our  people  expressively  called  them) 
had  hardly  a  more  uniform  sameness  than  the  round, 
bullet-heads  closely  cropped,  and  the  broad,  high- 
boned  feu^es,  all  young,  but  of  a  dismal,  white  hue, 
and  .  disclosing  that  blank,  dazed  look  which  our 
people  had  observed  long  before  in  the  soldiery  of 
other  Russian  battalions. 

*  Giving  the  Sappen  battalion  its  estimated  strength  of  760,  these 
troops  had  come  into  action  with  a  strength  of  7129,  and  their  losses 
had  certainly  not  reduced  them  to  6000.  This  oomputadon  does  not 
include  the  four  li&kontsk  battalions,  which,  however,  as  wiU  be  seen, 
were  ultimately  destined  to  contribute  towards  the  numbers  acting 
against  our  Guards. 

t  767. 
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Into  the  thick  of  the  mass  thus  advancing  the  CHAP. 
Fusiliers  strove  to  pour  a  fire  which  should  be  cease-  ^ — .r^ 
less  and  rapid,  yet  sure.  No  longer  new  to  battle,  ^  ^T^\ 
they  at  this  time  toiled  less  like  hot  combatants  the  Scots 
than  careful,  intelligent  workmen.  When  a  soldier, 
displaced  by  some  chance  from  his  own  company, 
came  ready  to  lend  his  aid  in  another  part  of  the 
line,  he  was  not  always  asked  to  ^  fall  in,'  but  more 
often  to  help  towards  the  business  of  quick  firing 
in  a '  less  formal,  yet  workmanlike  fashion.*  He 
would  so  take  his  turn  with  another  man  near  as 
that  the  one  who  was  ready  to  fire  should  be  for  the 
moment  in  front,  and  the  one  who  was  loading  in  rear. 
Elsewhere,  men  resorted  to  -  division  of  labour,'  and  so 
ordered  the  work  as  that  some  should  always  be  load- 
ing, and  others  constantly  firing.  Here  and  there 
along  the  whole  line,  there  were  little  knots  toiling 
thus  in  friendly,  irregular  concert.  When  the  assail- 
ing force  had  drawn  near,  a  man  choosing  to  listen, 
they  say,  could  hear  through  the  din  of  the  fight  that 
rewarding  sound  of  the  Hhud'  which  showed  him 
where  the  baU  from  his  strong-shooting  rifle  had 
ended  its  flight.  Our  soldiery,  conscious  of  their 
power,  and  understanding  the  purpose  of  their  toil, 
worked  on  with  a  great  alacrity,  and  amongst  them 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  discontent  or  im- 
patience, except  here  and  there  in  some  man  who 
might  be  raging  for  want  of  cartridges. 

What  the  real  causes  are  which  moderate  the 

*  Soldiers  had  been  suffeied  to  attend  to  the  wonnded,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  ways  in  which  a  man  might  become  ^displaced.' 
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CHAP,  devaetatioii  inflicted  by  such  steady  shooting  as  this 

.-^  it  may  be  hard  to  say;  but  certainly  fireaims  in 

^  ^«*«^  battle  are  not  so  largely  destructive  as  the  processes 

of  antecedent  reasoning  might  compute  them  to  be. 

Oontinaed  The  Bussiaus,  it  is  true,  at  this  time  were  fiEdling  in 

of  the       numbers ;  but  their  columni  after  all^  was  retaining 

^  *^°^     its  massive  dimensions,  and  still  valiantly  ascending 

in  the  &c  of  tk»  Scots  Fudli^  «itho.t  »tan4 

their  fire. 

Our  rank  and  file  liked  a  work  in  which  each  man, 
for  oncci  could  feel  himself  to  be  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly effective;  but  care  pressed  on  the  minds  of 
their  chiefs;  and  indeed  for  any  officer  so  high  in 
command  as  to  have  to  think  of  the  issue,  it  was  hacd 
to  judge  how,  if  at  all,  when  the  last  trying  moment 
should  come,  this  knotted  string  of  men  on  the 
crest  might  withstand,  or  attempt  to  withstand,  the 
weight  of  the  advancing  thousands.  When  H.E.H. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  after  his  expedition  in 
search  of  reinforcements^  had  returned  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Sandbag  Battery,  he  remained, 
it  seems,  chiefly  with  the  Grenadiers.  General  Ben- 
tinck,  the  next  in  authority,  had  been  disabled  by  a 
The  wound  in  the  arm ;  and  upon  the  north  front,  where 

the  Scots  our  Scots  FusiUers  awaited  the  heaviest  onslaught^ 
Hia  twT  ^^^^  Colonel  was  receiving  no  orders.  He  himself 
*^  ,  havinjT  met  with  two  wounds,  was  for  some  time  dis- 
abled  by  one  of  them,  but  before  the  moment  now 
reached,  he  had  recovered  his  powers  of  action.  If 
refusing  to  harbour  despair,  he  at  least  confessed  to 
himself  that  he  would  willingly  know  of  some  basis 
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on  which  hope  might  rest ;  and  seeking  to  learn  how  CHAP, 
the  few  in  their  strife  with  the  many  could  best  derive  < — ^-^ 
an  advantage  from  their  hold  of  the  Sandbag  Battery,  ^  ^^riod. 
he  now,  for  the  first  time,  entered  the  work.     Once  to  the 
within  it,  he  saw  that  any  troops  planted  there  behind  Battery. 
a  tall  parapet  without  the  resource  of  a  banquette 
must  of  necessity  be  wasting  their  power,  and  then  he 
understood  why  it  was  that  the   Grenadiers  when 
they  held  the  work  had  chosen  to  abandon  its  shelter. 
The  Russians,  however,  in^  general  did  not  know  that 
the  work  had  this  fatal  defect ;  and  still  believing  (as 
our  people  had  done  before  them)  that  it  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  English  defences  weU  worthy 
of  their  most  valiant  efforts,  they  came  on  in  their 
strength,  and,  this  tinie,  with  firm  resolve.    Whilst  SeUng- 
the  Okhotsk  battalions  stiU  continued  to  move  up  in  troops  on 
gross  numbers  against  the  left  shoulder  of  the  work,  the  put^ 
the  Selinghinsk  troops  made  a  rush  at  its  face,  and  ^ 
numbers  of  them  having  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet,  began  to  fire  down  almost  vertically  upon 
those  of  our  soldiery  who  stood  gathered  along  its  base. 

The  commander  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers  was  now  Ck>ionei 
suddenly  stript   of  the  power  which  we  saw  him  third 
exerting  victoriously  in  one  combat  after  another.  ^^^ 
Struck  in  the  jaw  by  a  nuisket-ball,  he  all  at  once 
learnt    the   warmth    of   his    feust- streaming   blood, 
and,  being  now  hardly  able  to  speak,  was  forced  at 
last  to  confess  that  this,  his  third  wound,  was  dis- 
abling.    He  found  means,  though  not  without  effort, 
to  signify  a  message,  handing  over  the  command  of 
the  regiment. 
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It  was  upon  Colonel  Francis  Seymour — though  he 
did  not  yet  know  of  his  elevation — that  the  command 
of  the  regiment  devolved.  Notwithstanding  the  on- 
sets made  again  and  again  from  the  east  by  the  troops 
of  the  Selinghinsk  regiment,  Seymour  judged  that 
the  heaviest  of  the  Russian  attacks  was  the  one  aimed 
against  our  north  front,  and  perceiving  (as  his  chief 
had  just  done  before  him)  that  the  parapet  of  the  dis- 
mantled battery  must  neutralise  both  the  fire  and  the 
steel  of  the  infantry  sheltered  behind  it^  he  laboured  to 
get  the  men  out  of  the  work,  and  bring  them  more 
to  their  left,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  line  which  con- 
fronted the  Okhotsk  battalions.  When  this  object  had 
at  last  been  attained,  the  instincts  of  the  men  on  either 
flank  of  the  work  made  them  seek  to  refasten  their 
line;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advancing  thousands 
exerted  their  natural  pressure  upon  a  thin  string  of 
soldiery,  undertaking  to  change  their  array  whilst  the 
enemy  was  coming  upon  them.  From  the  composition 
of  these  diverse  forces  there  resulted  some  movements 
— ^not  aU  of  them  voluntary — ^but  yet  on  the  whole 
opportune ;  for  within  a  brief  compass  of  time  the 
remains  of  the  two  battalions  of  Guards  had  relin- 
quished the  paralysing  shelter  of  the  Sandbag  Battery, 
had  fallen  back  upon  higher  ground,  had  refiastened 
their  line  at  some  distance  in  rear  of  the  work,  had 
covered  the  change  throughout  by  a  ceaseless  fire, 
and  were  now  reunited  in  a  convex  array,  which  still 
offered  a  front  to  the  east  as  well  as  a  firont  to  the 
north.  About  this  time  Neville  fell,  and  Napier 
Sturt,  who  carried  the  Queen's  colour  of  the  Grena- 
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diers,  was  severely  woundecL    Staggering  under  the  CHAP, 
blow,  and  hardly  able  to  crawl,  he  still  held  fast  to  ' — A-' 
the  colour  till  he  had  placed  it  in  the  stroDg,  faithful  ^  ^*^*^- 
hands  whence  it  passed  at  a  later  moment  to  the  care 
of  Lieutenant  Turner. 

After  all,  there  was  only  a  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish thus  newly  arrayed  who  knew,  anything  of  the 
evil  which  had  attended  the  occupation  of  the  Sand- 
bag Battery.  Far  from  priding  themselves  on  the 
wholesome  change  they  had  concurred  in  effecting, 
the  great  bulk  of  them  saw  with  indignation  that  the 
ground  on  which  they  had  just  before  stood  was  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Bussians, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  unrestrained  voice  to  the  joy 
with  which  they  sprang  forward  to  seize  the  aban- 
doned work. 

From  the  great  column  of  the  Okhotsk  battalions  The  Sand 
advancing  against  the  north  front,  and  also,  although  tery  enter- 
in  less  measure,  from  the  Selinghinsk  columns  on  the  HoBuans. 
east,  the  Bussian  soldiery  in  great  numbers  rushed 
up  towards  the  Sandbag  Battery ;  and  as  many  as 
could  thronged  together  under  the  parapet  of  the 
empty  work  with  exulting  cheers,  whilst  others  drew 
as  near  as  the   crowding  of  their  comrades  would 
allow,  to  the  coveted  goal ;  and  it  resulted  that  the 
great  Okhotsk  column,  which  in  spite  of  a  ceaseless 
and  murderous  fire  had  long  held  on  its  steadfast  way 
from  the  bed  of  the  gorge  to  the  crest,  was  now  a  less 
shapely,  if  not  a  disordered  mass.    But  the  enemy  This  the 
was  flushed  with  a  sense  of  his  supposed  achievement ;  tore!^^' 
and  this  was  but  natural ;  for,  excepting  only  the  men 
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2d  Period, 


C  HA  P.  who  had  themselves  stood  behind  the  parapet^  scarce 
any  of  the  contending  soldiery,  whether  Kussian  or 
English,  had  yet  come  to  know  that  the  Battery  was 
a  worse  than  valueless  prize. 
The  op.  After  further  advancing  some  way,  the  enemy 
^[^  came  to  a  halt;  and  our  people,  on  their  part, 
at  bay.  ^  not  yielding  up  any  more  ground,  the  two  hostile 
forces — the  thousands  in  a  misshapen  mass  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  hundreds  on  the  other  in  a  knotted, 
strongly  curved  line — stood  at  bay  confronting  each 
other,  and  divided  by  a  space  which,  though  greater 
elsewhere,  was  at  one  point  towards  the  right  no 
more  than  about  eight  yards.*  The  firing  continued, 
and  along  the  chief  part  of  our  line  the  rifle  was  still 
working  havoc  in  the  enemy's  masses,  but  with  some 
of  the  Grenadiers  on  the  right  ammunition  began  to 
fail,  and  a  few  of  their  immediate  adversaries  were 
feeling,  it  seems,  a  like  want;  for  the  combatants 
on  each  side  at  this  spot  began  to  hurl  against  one 
another  some  of  those  loose  pieces  of  rock  which  there 
strewed  the  ground. 

By  some  of  our  officers  this  Homeric  resource  was 
regarded  as  '  unsoldierly,'  and  it  seems  that  their  dis- 
gust at  the  sight  of  such  child's  play  served  to  hasten 
the  resolve  which  was  presently  formed.  The  general 
result  of  the  movements  just  effected  did  not  make 
itself  instantly  plain  to  the  bulk  of  our  troops ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  know  that  they  had  aban- 
doned the  subject  of  a  long-sustained  contest,  they 
chafed  at  the  thought  of  having  thus  yielded,  and 

*  <  Six  or  eight  yards/— C.  Lindsay. 
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their  anger  rose  high  when  they  saw  the  '  muflfin-cap '  CHAP, 
soldiery  flooding  into  the  work  and  heard  their  trium-  ' — A-' 
phant  hurrahs.     The  Grenadiers  were  more  especially  ^  -p«»*^- 
raging,  because  they  imagined,  though  wrongly,  that 
theirs  was  the  battalion  which  had  last  held  the  Battery. 
AU  at  once,   men  who  chanced  to  look  southward 
saw  a  new  line  of  Bearskins  fast  cropping  up  over  the 
brushwood.    In  a  moment,  many  knew  that  the  Cold* 
stream  was  near.     Far  from  resting  content  (as  less 
fiery  troops  might  have  done)  to  await  the  support 
thus  approaching,  the  Grenadiers  were  seized  with 
desire  to  recapture  the  work  before  the  Coldstream 
could  come  up.    Colonel  Henry  Percy,  observing  that  Charge  of 
the  enemy's  masses  were  writhing  under  the  fire  they  diem, 
had  met,  ran  forward  in  front  of  his  men,  as  also  did 
Colonel  Charles  Lindsay ;  and,  the  right  flank  comi* 
pany  under  Captain  Burnaby  breaking  out  to  the  front 
with  a  cry  of '  Charge  again.  Grenadiers  I '  the  battalion 
uttered  its  will  in  a  burst  of  hurrahs,  sprang  forward 
with  bayonets  down,  and  drove  straight  at  the  hapless 
crowd  of  soldiery  who,  instead  of  attacking,  had  sub- 
mitted to  be  attacked  where  they  stood,  with  the 
parapet  of  the  Battery  in  their  rear.     They  broke  TheKua 
and  fled ;  but  this  was  not  all  that  resulted,  for  the  thrown 
enemy's  forces  on  the  north  front,  bending  imder  the  by  the 
force  put  upon  them  by  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  were  ^^**^' 
involved  in  the  common  overthrow.     Of  the  men 
falling  back  into  the  gorge  of  the  Battery  very  many 
were  obstructed  in  their  flight  by  its  parapet ;  and, 
some  of  these  standing  at  bay,  it  was  not  without 
hand-to-hand  fighting  and  slaughter  that  the  Grena- 


Bians  over- 

on 

each  front 
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CHAP,  diers  put  down  all  resistance  and  resumed  their  hold 

' — , — '  of  the  worL 

2d  Period.      q^^  ^^^  ^^j.^  j^^^  ^  g^  Orderly  a  state  that  at  the 

SeYenih  ' 

captare  will  of  a  commauder  they  could  be  brought  back  from 
Sandbag  the  fedsc  positiou  of  the  reconquered  Battery  to  better 
Speedy  gTouud  in  its  rear ;.  but,  for  the  present,  at  least,  their 
^«]^*<>"*  officers  were  able  once  more  to  withhold  them  from 
JJ2^'  a  ruinous  pursuit  down  the  steeps;  and  the  enemy 
understanding  the  impunity  thus  conceded  to  him 


retom  soon  stayed  his  flight  His  retreating  masses  dropped 
flict.  no  further  down  the  hillside  than  was  needed  for 
the  attainment  of  shelter,  and  the  ground  close  out- 
side the  Battery,  if  ever  abandoned  at  all,  was  quickly 
repeopled  by  troops  crowding  under  its  parapet.  Soon 
again,  as  had  happened  before,  there  were  Russians 
firing  into  the  work  through  its  two  embrasures  or 
over  the  parts  of  the  parapet  which  sloped  away  low 
at  each  flank.  Before  long,  there  came  venturesome 
men,  who  not  only  climbed  up  the  parapet,  but  stood 
for  a  while  on  its  top  overlooking  our  people  below, 
and  beginning  to  fire  down  upon  them.  Colonel 
Percy,  not  brooking  the  sight  of  this  trespass,  clam- 
bered up  from  his  side  of  the  parapet  in  order  to 
drive  ofi^  the  intruders,  but  was  himself  thrown 
down  backwards  by  the  weight  of  a  stone  heaved 
against  him  whilst  turning  to  give  an  order;  and 
when  in  spite  of  his  hurt  he  again  climbed  the  para- 
pet, he  was  so  heavily  struck  on  the  brow  by  a  frag- 
ment of  rock  firom  the  hand  of  some  Eussian  Ajax, 
that  again,  as  before,  he  fell  down  backwards,  and,  this 
time,  the  blow  laid  him  senseless. 
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Those  of  the  Grenadiers  within  the  Battery  who  had  CHAP, 
found  berths  for  themselves  near  one  of  its  shoulders,  ' — .^ 
or  by  one  of  its  two  embrasures,  could  engage  more  ^  ^«^««f- 
or  less  in  combats ;  but  the  great  proportion  of  the  tion  of  the 
troops,  though  exposed  every  instant  to  the  chances  dien 
of  an  overwhelming  attack  on  either  flank,  had  to  work, 
stand  almost  passive  at  the  foot  of  a  parapet  some 
ten  feet  high,  and  to  listen  meanwhile  with  what 
patience  they  might  to  the  raging  yells  of  a  multi- 
tude fended  off  by  no  physical  obstacle  except  on  one 
front,  and  there  only  by  a  pile  of  earth  revetted  with 
sandbags  and  gabions,  which  any  who  chose  might 
climb. 


X. 

The  succours  despatched  to  this  part  of  the  field  Reinforce- 
now  began  to  come  up ;  and  it  seems  that  if  the  Duke  brought  te 
of  Cambridge  had  been  obeyed,  the  approach  by  the  spur.  ^ 
Gap  would  not  have  been  left  unguarded,  for,  with  ^q^J'® 
a  just  apprehension  of  what  the  occasion  required,  ^*jf^S^ 
he  ordered  both  Croffcon's  and  Champion's  troops  disposition 

*  *      of  them. 

to  '  take  post '  on  the  left  of  his  Guards,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  2d  Division  \*  but  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  strife  going  on  by  the  Sandbag  Battery 

*  <  I  confess  I  never  saw  the  20th  Regiment  again  after  the  earlier 
'  part  of  the  day,  when  I  had  myself  directed  them  to  take  post  to  the 
'  left  of  the  Guards,  and  between  them  and  the  2d  Division,  as  I  did  the 
'  95th  Regiment  which  followed  in  the  same  direction.' — Private  letter 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  Lord  Raglan,  written  from  Constantinople, 
20th  December  1854.  The  Duke  speaks  of  the  20th  and  95th  Regi- 
mentSy  but  must  have  meant  a  wing  only  of  each. 

VOL.  V,  P 
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CHAP,  continued  to  exert  its  old  force ;  and  excepting  Hors- 

' — ^-1-^  ford's  few  riflemen,  whose  chief  kept  them  somewhat 

2d  Period,  jj^q^q  clear,  all  the  succoars  now  reaching  the  Kitspur 

The  Gap     "v^erc  quickly  drawn  into  the  fight     Upon  the  whole 

it  resulted  that  the  perilous  Gap  still  lay  open,  and 

the  ground  there  was  not  only  left  unguarded,  but 

even,  it  seems,  unwatched. 

The  actual      The  Coldstrcam  battalion  formed  line  on  the  riirht 

tion  of       of  the  Grenadiers.     One  part  of  Croffcon's  wing  of  the 

troopT      20th  Regiment  aligned  on  the  right  of  the  Coldstream, 

thus  prolonging  yet  further  the  front  which  our  people 

showed  towards  the  east ;  and  the  other  part  went 

to  strengthen  the  defence  of  the  Sandbag  Battery. 

Colonel  Horsford  with  one  wing  of  his  Rifles  moved 

forward  to  operate  near  the  head  of  St  Clement's 

Gorge.    The  wing  of  the  95th  under  Champion  was 

happily  placed  at  the  first,  for,  whilst  standing  in 

support  to  the  Guards,  it  could,  and  did,  fend  back 

the  column  then  attempting  to  turn  their  left  flank  ;* 

but  afterwards,  the  wing  was  subdivided,  one  part 

being  sent  into  the  Sandbag  Battery,  whilst  the  rest, 

cut  up  into  fractions,  moved  hither  and  thither  as 

occasion  required  to  prop  the  defence  at  weak  points. 

Altogether,  the  fresh  troops  brought  up  were  more 

than  800  strong ;  t  but  although  the  remains  of  our 

*  So  far  Champion  seema  to  have  been  acting  in  exact  conformity 
with  H.R.H.'8  direction. 

t  Coldstream,  .  .  .  314 
20th,  one  wing, .  .  .  160 
95th,  do.,  ...  222 
Bifles,    do.,        ...        139 
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soldiery,  who  had  fought  all  this  while  on  the  Eitspur,  CHAP. 
w;ere  mere  hundreds  engaged  against  thousands,  it  is,  ^ — ^-^ 
nevertheless,  true  that  a  bare  increase  of  their  num-  ^  -p«*^- 
bers  was  not  what  they  wanted  the  most     Supposing  The  real 
that,  for  their  pride's  sake,  they  were  to  go  on  with  a  not  met 
struggle  begun  by  mistake  on  wrong  ground,  the  kind  ^n 
of  relief  they  most  needed  was,  first,  support  on  their  fom- 
left  to  secure  them  from  being  cutofi^;  and  next,  such  ™^ 
a  change  in  the  general  plan  of  the  battle  as  might 
give  a  set  purpose  to  their  hitherto  aimless  fight  by 
terminating  its  isolated  character,  and  combining  it 
with  other  operations  conducive  in  some  way  to  good 
The  despatch  of  a  body  of  troops  to  attack  the 
Iskoutsk  battalions  at  the  head  of  the  Quarry  Eavine 
might  perhaps  have  supplied  both  these  wants,  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  anyhow  met 
by  simply  reinforcing  the  combatants  on  the  ground 
where  they  stood.     The  succours  spared  for  this  pur- 
pose— and  remember  they  were  troops  called  away  at 
great  hazard  from  tasks  of  far  more  vital  moment — 
might  prolong  the  defence  of  the  Eatspur ;  but  our 
people  there  planted  were  struggling  under  such  con- 
ditions that  no  real  advantage  could  be  gained  by 
merely  bringing  up  other  soldiery  to  fight  alongside 
them,  and  stand  in  the  same  predicament.    Aid  in 
that  shape  was  less  fitted  to  retrieve  the  mischief  than 
to  swell  its  proportions    The  task  of  repulsing  at- 
tacks was  one  which,  many  times  over,  the  Grena- 
diers and  the  Scots  Fusiliers^  with  some  intermixed 
troops  of  the  line,  had  superbly  performed  for  them- 
selves ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  the  adage,  this  often  le* 
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CHAP,  peated  success  had  hitherto  proved  unsuccessfal,  the 
^ — « — '  accession  of  reinforcements  to  the  actual  scene  of  the 
2d  Period,  qq^j^q^  ^^g  not  a  help  of  such  kind  as  to  make  the 

anomaly  cease.  Whether  with  or  without  such  aid,  our 
people  engaged  on  the  Elitspur  were  still,  as  before, 
an  isolated,  unsupported  force,  still  liable  every  in- 
stant to  be  turned  in  flank  and  cut  off,  and  mean- 
while so  circumstanced  that,  although  defeating  their 
enemy  with  all  his  masses  again,  and  again,  and  again, 
they  yet  could  not  finally  quell  him  without  almost 
annulling  themselves,  because  it  was  plain  that  to 
pursue  beaten  troops  far  down  the  acclivities,  and  into 
the  thicket  below,  would  be  in  effect  to  disband. 
Tbe  gene-       So,  although  the  frcsh  troops  of  the  English  ex- 
•fthe        tended  their  line  on  each  flank,  and  perhaps  nearly 
tfe  j^t-     trebled  its  fire,  they  did  not  in  other  ways  change  the 
Xftoees-   main  tenor  or  course  of  the  fight    Russian  troops 
^^.^  in  vast  herds  might  be  falling  back  after  defeat,  or 
"^*"'       rallpng  under  the  shelter  of  the  steeps,  or  formed  once 
more  for  attack,  and  heaving  their  painful  way  up- 
wards under  the  torment  of  fire,  but  always  in  one 
way  or  other  they  thronged  the  hillsides,  and  always 
on  the  crest  above  them  there  somehow  remained 
adhering  the  long,  knotted  string  of  our  English  in- 
fantry with  still  that  same  bend  in  their  line  which 
firom  almost  the  first  had  enabled  them  to  show  a 
front  to  the  north  as  weU  as  a  front  to  the  east 

Like  the  force  they  had  come  to  support,  our  fresh 
troops  were  soon  rudely  disordered  by  the  peculiar 
exigencies  of  a  close,  ceaseless  fight  on  rough  ground ; 
and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  entire  English 
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line  now  engaged  on  the  crest  was  susceptible  of  being  CHAP, 
wielded  as  an  aggregate  body  by  any  man's  word  of  v-SL. 
command ;  but  in  the  components  of  the  force,  and  ^  ^«"«t 
especially  in  its  several  companies,  the  principle  of 
Jit,^  coherence  s^ved.L  again  ^  the  W 
'pany,'  or  any  less  organism  broke  up  at  last  into 
units,  there  was  still  a  magnificent  reserve  of  bravery 
and  presence  of  mind  in  the  individual  men.  From 
what  I  have  called  the  '  knotted '  part  of  the  string, 
men  would  come  to  '  bear  a  hand,'  as  they  phrased  it, 
at  any  weak  threatened  point,  and  there  was  a  great 
intermixture  of  troops.  If  a  man  chanced  to  find 
himself  planted  amongst  the  soldiery  of  another 
regiment,  he  would  not  only  work  heart  and  soul 
alongside  them,  but  even  perhaps  grow  to  think  that 
he  had  won  for  himself  a  speciaUy  good  fighting  berth ; 
and  in  such  case,  being  true  Anglo-Saxon,  he  would 
become  tenacious  of  his  supposed  advantage,  much  as 
though,  after  pushing  his  way  in  some  sight-seeing 
crowd  at  home,  he  had  found  at  last '  a  good  place.' 

The  Coldstream  at  first  could  not  get  their  wet 
rifles  to  speak,  but  they  dried  them  after  a  while  by 
snapping  off  numbers  of  caps,  and  soon  the  fire  of  our 
peopL  Lnded  along  tJ.X  whole  line.  The  strife 
raged.  Sometimes  heavy  masses  thronged  howling 
against  the  face  of  the  dismantled  Battery,  sometimes 
against  the  part  of  our  line  which  looked  down  on  St 
Clement's  Gorge,  sometimes  against  that  which  faced 
eastward  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  and 
sometimes  again  they  would  troop  away  laterally  in 
order  to  get  round  by  a  flank. 
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CHAP.      The  heaviest  of  the  attacks  at  this  time  was  one 

VL 

^ — « — '  undertaken  with  great  resolution  by  the  Okhotsk 
u  period,  battalions.  Collecting  on  ground  near  the  head  of 
the  north    St  Clement's  Crorge  they  so  made  their  onset,  that 

front  yn^i  __ 

the  left      whilst  hotly  engaging  the  Scots  Fusiliers  with  the 
of  the        right  of  their  column^  they  forced  their  left  into  the 
B^    Sandbag  Battery  by  its  northern  shoulder.     Thence 
thronging  heavily  forward,  they  began  to  roll  up  the 
line  of  our  people  ranged  under  the  parapet,  and 
already  had  fought  their  way  on  as  far  as  the  first 
embrasure,  when  some  men  of  the  Grenadiers,  and  some 
of  the  20th  Regiment,  and  some,  too,  of  the  95th  (with 
whom  Captain  Carmichael  was  seen),  collected  them- 
selves for  a  blow,  and  then  fell  upon  tiie  intruding 
mass  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  thrust  it  back  out 
itiMoit.   of  the  Battery;  and  the  rest  of  the  column  then 
bending  under  the  power  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  the 
whole  force  was  overthrown,  and  driven  fast  down  the 
hillside. 
AinUon        For  a  while  after  this  discomfiture,  the  Okhotsk 
front.        battalions  kept  aloof  in  great  measure  firom  the  fight, 
and  two  of  them  even  quitted  the  Eatspur;  but  these 
sturdy  troops,  we  shall  find,  soon  proved  able  to  re- 
form, and  gather  up  their  strength  for  fresh  efforts. 
Still,  it  resulted  that  on  the  northern  front  of  the 
English  there  now  was  for  some  time  a  lull. 
Distinet         From  first  to  last,  a  distinct  character  adhered 
of  the       to  the  combats  maintained  on  the  eastern  flank  of 
tfeei^.    the  Eitspur.     There,  the  masses — the  Selinghinsk 
*™    "     battalions — which  fought  on  the  steeps  overhanging 
the  Tchemaya,  found  shelter  in  general  after  every 
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discomfiture  by  retreating  only  a  little  way  down ;  CHAP. 

and  apparently  they  soon  understood  that  they  were  >^ ^ 

exempt  from  the  worst  consequences  of  defeat  because  ^  ^*''^- 
the  policy  of  their  English  adversary  obliged  him  to 
abstain  from  pursuit  They  rallied  so  promptly,  and 
delivered  their  assaults  so  quickly  one  after  the  other, 
that  the  sum  of  their  efforts  might  be  almost  regarded 
in  aggregate  as  a  single,  unceasing  onslaught ;  for  al- 
though at  one  moment  the  ledge  in  front  of  the  Bat- 
tery, or  elsewhere  in  front  of  our  line,  might  seem  left 
to  the  dead  and  the  wounded  over  much  of  its  space, 
and  only  darkened  beyond  by  crowds  of  men  turning 
their  backs,  yet  presently  again  it  would  become  over* 
spread  by  that  broad,  deep,  and  heaving  expanse  of 
white  upturned  faces  which  distinguislied  the  times  of 
attack  from  the  times  of  retreat 

Though  in  some  places  dear,  the  atmosphere  ov^- 
hanging  the  steeps  on  this  Tchemaya  front  was  still 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  strongly  retentive  of 
smoke,  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  abrupt 
fall  of  the  ground  beyond  the  ledge,  it  resulted  that 
the  en^nVs  columns  when  advancing  to  attack  from 

»M,  ihir.7  or  forty  yard.  At  about  thi.  di..«.oe, 
the  mass  would  in  general  raise  a  loud  cheer,  but  a 
cheer  which  our  people  detected  as  one  delivered 
by  order.  Affcer  executing  this  shout,  the  hapless 
column  would  continue  its  advance,  but  under  so 
terrible  a  fire  that  flesh  and  blood  could  barely,  if 
at  all,  endure  the  ordeal.  Whilst  still  at  a  distance 
of  several  paces  the  column  in  general  would  stop 
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CHAP,  and  waver.      That  moment  of  anguish  and  doubt 

VI  .        . 

— .r^—*  on  the  part  of   the  enemy  is  the  one  which,  in 

u  Period,  general,  an  English  commander  would  seize  for 
delivering  a  bayonet-charge ;  but  here,  our  officers 
knew  that  to  charge  down  the  hill  would  be  to 
break  in  pursuit,  and  being  still  able  to  hold  back 
their  men,  they  took  care  not  to  strike  at  the  column 
in  this  crisis  of  its  fate.  Therefore,  the  heaving 
mass,  though  tormented  by  fire,  was  still  not  bereft 
of  free-wiU  by  the  craah  of  a  charge  tearing  bodily 
into  its  ranks.  Between  the  endurance  of  yet  more 
slaughter  and  yet  another  retreat,  it  could  choose. 
Then-their  swords  shining  high  in  the  air.  and 
waving  as  in  passionate  signal — ^numbers  of  Russian 
officers,  with  a  valour  our  people  admired,  would 
spring  out  to  the  front,  striving  eagerly  by  voice  and 
example  to  lead  on  the  mass.  One  young  fellow,  as 
though  refusing  to  live  in  the  endurance  of  succes- 
sive defeats,  held  on  his  brave  way  to  the  face  of 
the  Sandbag  Battery,  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  its 
parapet,  and — followed  by  only  one  soldier — leapt 
down  upon  the  death  that  was  proffered  him  from 
a  hedgerow  of  bayonet-points. 

These  efforts  of  example  and  leadership  did  not 
often  so  take  effect  as  to  draw  on  the  suffering 
column ;  and,  in  general,  the  mass  after  more  or  less 
of  agony  and  wavering  would  turn  and  fall  back, 
dropping  quickly  down  out  of  sight  But  sometimes 
the  'enemy's  masses  would  persist  with  a  greater  ob- 
stinacy, neither  turning  nor  halting  till  they  had 
forced  a  part  of  the  English  line  to  bend  for  the 
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moment  before  them,  and,  if  not  to  break  asunder,  CHAP. 

.  VI. 

at  all  events  to  yield  ground  a  little  and  begin  to  ^ — ^-^ 

bulge  inwards;  but,  in  every  such  emergency,  our  2  ^  '  • 
people  gave  proof — and  this  was  an  almost  new 
teaching — that  if  the  column  (having  been  spared 
for  some  special  reason  from  the  ordeal  of  a  charge) 
has  thus  far  prevailed  against  the  line,  its  task 
even  then  may  not  be  near  its  accomplishment ;  for 
when  it  chanced  that  the  enemy  thus  pressed  his 
attack  almost  home,  men  would  come  from  some 
neighbouring  part  of  our  line  to  strengthen  the 
defence  at  its  point  of  tension,  or  else  a  few  of 
our  people  gathering  hastily  together  would  spring 
with  their  bayonets  low  at  the  front  or  the  flank 
of  the  intruding  mass.  Whether  fended  back  from 
the  crest  by  tough,  sober  resistance,  or  brilliantly 
charged  and  routed,  all  the  columns  one  after  another 
were  driven  back  down  the  hillsides.  In  the  course 
of  these  struggles,  it  here  and  there  happened  that 
opposing  bayonets  clashed,  that  the  sword  of  the 
officer  was  put  to  proof  of  its  quality  in  some  close 
personal  conflict  for  his  life,  and  that  men  struck 
at  men  with  the  butt-ends  of  rifles  or  muskets;* 
but  these  collisions  were  the  exceptional  incidents 
of  the  fight ;  for  in  general,  even  here,  though  the 
fighting  was  unusually  close,  there  remained  inter- 
posed  that  dim,  changeful,    elastic    belt  of   space 

*  Swoids  fturniBhed  by  tailors  discloBed  the  frailty  that  might  be 
almost  considered  appropriate  to  them  if  regarded  as  articles  of 
costume;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  happened  to  hear^  the  'Wilkinson  ' 
always  proved  true. 
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CHAP,  which  commoDly  divides  the  combatants  in  modem 

- — ^ — '  warfare. 

2d  Period.      q£  ^m^g^^  under  the  conditions  which  have  been 

stated,  the  English  line  was  never  for  an  instant 
that  rigid  wall  of  soldiery,  with  its  edging  of  fire 
and  steel  at  which  English  discipline  aims,  but  a 
knotted  chain  of  men  working  all  of  them  hard, 
with  interchans^es  of  strenfi^  Roinff  on  here  and 
tie«  wl«ne,er  cc««ion  4^  U  in  genenU. 
at  some  part  or  other  of  the  line,  if  not  along  its 
whole  course,  there  was  the  writhing,  the  swaying 
to  and  fro  of  undetennined  strife.  ' 

From  the  ease  with  which  the  Russians  after  every 
defeat  found  shelter  under  the  steeps,  and  the  de* 
termination  of  the  English  to  hold  fast  the  crest, 
yet   always  abstain  from  pursuit,  it  resulted  that 
this  singular  fight  on  the  Eatspur  had  been  hitherto 
raging  entirely  upon  one  narrow  strip  of  ground, 
and  was,  besides,  more  stricUy  physical  in  itB  nature, 
or  in  other  words  less  governed  by  imagination,  dian 
the  struggles  that  are  commonly  witnessed  in   a 
modem  battle-field.      Therefore,  also,  it  had  lasted 
all  this  while  without  decisive  result     Eepulses  not 
clenched  by  pursuit  had  proved  hitherto  barren  of 
consequences,  and  Panic  was  not  yet  imparting  to 
successive  discomfitures  the  proportions  of  a  head- 
long defeat 
The  last  of      The  last  of  the  onslaughts  which  the  enemy  here 
lay's  at-     Undertook  was  directed  by  one  of  the  Selinghinsk 
theKi^     battalions  against  a  part  of  our  line  on  the  right 
'^'*''         of  the  Sandbag  Battery,  and  with  such  resolution 
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that  the  colmnn  persisted  in  its  advance  until  within  CHAP, 
a  few  paces  of  the  crest;  but  Captain  Wilson  of  the  « — « — ^ 
Cloldstream,  with  part  of  his  company  and  a  few  ^  ^^riod. 

1  '  ^      -     ,  ,  ,  ,  1    ,     Its  defeat 

Other  men,  then  attacked  and  overthrew  the  whole  byaome 
mass,  and  sent  it  in  hurried  flight  down  the  steeps.  Coid. 
A  few  of  the  victors,  excited  by  combat,  and  no 
longer  restraining  their  eagerness,  rushed  down  the 
hillside  in  full  chase;  and  although  the  pursuers 
were  themselves  pursued  by  their  captain,  who  did 
all  he  could  to  recall  them,  he  was  baffled  in  every 
effort  to  make  himseK  heard  through  the  din,  and 
soon,  both  he  and  his  people  were  all  the  way  down  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  and  even  incurring  fire 
from  the  skirmishers  of  Prince  Gortchakoff's  corps.* 

This  outbreak  of  a  few  Coldstream  men  in  un- 
bridled pursuit  marks  the  beginning  of  an  entire 
change  in  the  tenor  of  the  fight. 

But  another  mind  now  intervenes. 


XL 


When  Sir  George  Cathcart  reached  Mount  Inker-  sirGeor^ 
man,  he  had  dose  beside  him  his  favourite  ^  Hifles ; '  amyaL 
and  presenting  the  battalion  to  Pennefather  as  a  force  yen^n 
that  could  be  trusted  to   'do  anything,'  he  asked  ^t^? 
where  its  service  was  needed.      Pennefather,  glowing 
with  the  excitement  of  a  fight  after  his  own  heart, 

*  The  corpe  which  our  people  in  general  (notwithstanding  Gortcha- 
koff'B  accession  to  its  command)  continued  to  call  *  Liprandi's.' 
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CHAP,  answered  simply  '  Every  where  1 '  and  the  corps, 
' — . — '  with  its  modest  strength  of  only  278  men,  was 
u  Period,  g^j^  gpjj^  jjj^  ^^^     Coupled  with  the  expedient 

of  thus  subdividing  a  body  already  so  small,  that 
one-worded  answer  of  Pennefather's  may  be  taken 
as  showing  the  aspect  under  which  he  regarded  the 
battle,  and  will  also  account  for  the  way  in  which 
Cathcart  scattered  his  troops.  Owing  partly  to  the 
mist,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but  in  part  per- 
haps also  to  the  peculiarity  of  our  insular  mind  (which 
commonly  abhors  an  integral  and  busies  itself  with  the 
fractions),  neither  Pennefather  nor  his  people  had 
consciously  felt^  as  an  aggregate,  the  whole  united 
weight  of  their  40,000  assailants ;  but  they  believed 
that  here,  there,  and  there — ^in  many  places  at  once 
— there  was  some  special  emergency,  an  emergency 
sufficiently  grave,  but  still  of  such  kind  that  it  could 
be  met  at  each  spot  by  so  few  as  200,  or  even  150 
men.  Their  labour,  as  understood  by  themselves,  was 
that  of  men  anxiously  stopping  a  number  of  trouble- 
some leaks.  Yet,  the  problem  really  in  hand  was 
nothing  less  than  to  dam  back  a  torrent.^ 
The  great  In  Compliance  with  the  appeals  of  officers  sent  back 
Cathy's  to  ask  for  support  fix>m  various  parts  of  the  field, 
triboted"  Cathcart  suffered  his  men  to  be  taken  from  him 
P^***™  with  a  generous  readiness  which  shows  that  the  idea 
of  selfishly  reserving  to  himself  the  means  of  personal 
distinction  was  altogether  absent  fix)m  his  mind.    He 

*  I  cannot  prove  that  there  was  any  copy  of  the  '  NoYum  Oiganon' 
in  Pennefather's  tent,  but  some  minds  wiU  find  an  analogy  between  his 
way  of  fighting  a  battle,  and  the  Baconian  or  'Empirical'  philosophy. 
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even  intrusted  to  subordinate  hands  a  power  to  meet  CHAP, 
reported  emergencies  by  parting  with  some  of  his  .-^ 
troops;*  and  it  resulted  that  before  Torrens  joined  2<^^«''»<^- 
him,  the  whole  force  of  near  1700  men,  brought 
up  by  Sir  George,  had   been   already  distributed 
piecemeal     The  destinations  assigned  to  Lord  West's 
wing  of  the  21st,t  to  each  wing  of  the  Eifles,  j;  and  to 
Crofton's  wing  of  the  20th,  §  we  have  already  seen ; 
but  it  now  must  be  added  that  the  other  wing  of 
the  21st,  II  with  the  whole  of  the  63d,f  moved  off  to 
the  left,  and  that  General  Goldie,  with  a  wing  of  the 
20th**  and  the  main  body  of  the  57th  Ilegiment,tt 
was  to  operate  on  the  line  of  the  Post-road, 

When  Sir  Georfi^e  had  thus  parted  with  no  less  Themuai 
than  ten  wk^  or.  to  other  wordi  five  battdion^  he  ^ 
remained  during  some  little  time  without  any  troops  ^^^^^ 
at  his  side ;  but  Brigadier-General  Torrens  was  ap-  p^nai  ^ 
proaching  him  with  another  body   of  rather  less  *^°*^ 
than  400  men.^    The  force,  although  small,  was 

*  To  Windham,  for  instance,  he  delegated  this  kind  of  authority. 
— ^Windham's  Despatch  to  Headquarters,  6th  November  1854. 

t  Strength,  201. 

t  Strength  of  the  two  wings  together,  278.  Colonel  Horsford  com- 
manded the  battalion. 

§  Strength,  160.  ||  Strength,  201,  under  Colonel  Ainslie. 

IT  Strength,  466,  under  Colonel  Swyney.  This  regiment  marched 
eariy  with  the  21st.  Colonel  Windham,  accurate  in  most  other  re- 
spects, was  mistaken  in  the  part  of  his  official  narrative  which  concerned 
tiiis  regiment 

**  Strength,  180,  under  Colonel  Horn,  the  commander  of  the  regi- 
ment. 

ft  Strength,  196,  under  Captain  Edward  Stanley. 

JX  '^<^  companies  of  the  46th  under  Captain  Hardy,  and  the  68th 
Begiment — ue.,  four  of  its  companies, — ^under  Colonel  Heniy  Smyth, 
making  together  384.    The  forces  above  mentioned  number  altogether 
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CHAP,  still  destined  to  give  Sir  George  Cathcart  a  great 
^ — ^ — f  opportunity ;  and,  if  he  should  well  use  his  power, 
2d  Period,  j^^j^  ^y^j^  (f  j^^  should  simplj  obej  the  timely  com- 

portanoe.    mauds  of  Lord  Raglan,  it  might  be  given  him  to  rule 

a  crisis  in  this  battle  of  Inkennan. 
Thevioe  As  WO  loug  ago  saw,  our  troops  engaged  on  the 
^tion  Elitspur  were  all  this  while  holding  wrong  ground ; 
snathe  and,  unless  they  could  be  supported  on  their  left, 
£^^  it  was  scarce  possible  for  them  —  with  all  their 
prowess — ^to  achieve  any  wholesome  result.  If  they 
should  pursue  the  enemy  down  the  steeps  of  Mount 
Inkerman  and  into  the  jungle  below,  they  would 
cease  to  exist  as  an  effective  force.  If,  abstaining 
from  such  pursuit,  they  should  go  on  maintaining  the 
struggle  as  an  isolated  fight,  they  would  be  every 
minute  consuming  their  strength  without  either 
crushing  their  immediate  adversaries  or  perturbing 
other  portions  of  the  enemy's  forces;  and  besides, 
would  be  liable  to  find  themselves  at  any  moment 
cut  off  by  a  body  turning  their  left.  So,  had  this 
been  only  a  'war-game,'  the  flat  slips  of  lead  re- 
presenting our  troops  on  the  Elitspur  would  have 
been  long  ago  withdrawn  by  any  competent  player. 
But  Lord  Raglan,  of  all  living  men,  would  have  been 
one  of  the  last  to  forget  liiat  the  rigid  dictates 
of  science  must  sometimes  bend  to  considerations 
of  the  kind  which  people  call  'human.'  From  a 
spot  near  the  right  shoulder  of  the  Sandbag  Bat- 

S066,  and  comprise  the  whole  force  f umiflhed  to  the  battle  of  Inkennan 
by  the  4th  Divinon,  except  151  men  of  the  57th  Regiment  who  reached 
the  IsthmnB  at  a  later  time. 
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teiy  he  had  witnessed  this  singular  struggle  during  CHAP, 
some  of  its  phases ;  and  his  judgment  assured  him  ^ — J^^ 
that,  however  great  the  imprudence  of  originally  ^  ^^f^^^- 
accepting  a  combat  in  that  part  of  the  field,  it  lan'sde- 
was  now  too  late  to  retract.     It  would  be  break-^  tion. 
ing  the  heart  of  good  troops  to  tear  them  away 
from  the  fight ;  and  to  do  this  without  the  means 
of  enabling  them  to  effect  a  steady  retreat  would 
be  to  embrace  actual  disaster  in  preference  to  that 
which  as  yet  was  only  an  ugly  predicament.     Still,  imperative 

need  o£ 

if  our  people  were  to  go  on  maintaining  their  hold,  troomat 
it  was  vitally  necessary  to  support  them  by  the  *^' 
co-operation  of  troops  on  their  leffc.  Pennefather, 
with  whom  Lord  Baglan  conferred,  pressed  strongly 
in  this  direction,  and  urged  the  great  need  that 
there  was  to  dose,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  'Gap' 
which  was  leffc  open  between  him  and  the  Guards. 
Again,  it  was  to  be  remembered  that,  though 
hitherto  isolated,  and  therefore  in  great  measure 
wasting  their  power,  our  people  engaged  on  the 
Kitspur  had  inflicted,  and  stiU  were  inflicting,  great 
slaughter  upon  the  enemy;  and  that  even  now,  if  they 
could  be  supported  on  their  left  by  a  well-pressed 
attack,  they  would  be  not  only  secured  against  a  turn- 
ing movement,  but  at  once  become  clothed  with  such 
power  over  the  battle  that  the  sacrifices  our  people 
had  made  might  not,  after  all,  prove  barren.  There- 
fore, to  give  this  support  at  the  Gap  was  to  avert  a 
grave  danger,  but  also  perhaps  to  wring  good  out  of 
evil,  and  retrieve  a  costly  mistake  by  making  it  con- 
duce to  victory.    On  the  other  hand,   the  penalty 
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CHAP,  that  lay  in  wait  for  the  English,  if  they  should 
' — .^  omit  to  take  the  required  step,  was  obvious,  and 
2d  jPwiod.  ^i^ggiy  impending.     General  Dannenberg  had  been 

hitherto  slow  to  apply  the  easy  leverage  of  a  turn- 
ing movement;  but  without  providing  a  safeguard 
against  such  manoeuvre,  our  people  had  no  right 
to  believe  that  this  forbearance  would  last. 

After  the  obdurate  refusal  of  the  two  French 
battalions  to  advance  in  support  to  our  troops, 
it  appeared  that  the  only  force  which  well  could 
be  used  for  this  vital  purpose  was  the  body  of 
400  men  remainiug  under  Cathcart.  Sir  George, 
with  this  force  in  hand,  was  upon  a  salient  bend 
of  the  crest  overhanging  the  Tchemaya  valley,  y%t 
commanding  a  view  towards  the  north,  when  his 
interview  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  took  place. 
The  Duke,  riding  up  to  Sir  George,  strongly  urged 
him  to  move  his  troops  to  the  left  and  support  the 
Instances    Guards.     Cathcart  seemed  for  a  moment  quite  will- 

of  H  R  H  • 

with'cath-  ing  to  act  in  the  direction  required;  but  presently, 
d^^'  with  a  small   double  field-glass  —  he  was  a  near- 
Se*?^^.  sighted  man  —  he  began  to  gaze   earnestly  upon 
^direc     ^^  steep,  hanging  ground  before  him  where  some 
troops  of  the  Selinghinsk  regiment   were   making 
one  of  their  efforts  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the 
Guards.     Then  all  at  once  he  became  animated, 
and  assured  heart  and  soul  by  one  of  those  mock- 
ing inspirations  which   resemble  the  false   Oneiros 
— the  'pernicious'  and  yet  *  divine'  dream.*     He 

*  OtKoi  -4tios,  *  PemiciouB,'  because  fraught  with  mischief—'  divine,' 
because  sent  fiom  on  high. 
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declared  he  would  go  down  and  attack  the  troops  he  CHAP, 
saw  operating  on  the  right  front  of  the  Sandbag  ^ — .^ 
Battery,     In  other  words,  he  would  descend  from  the  ^  ^*''^- 

,         His  own 

heights  to  attack  the  extreme  left  of  the  Eussian  conception 
army.    This  imported  that  beins^  on  strong  heights  conse- 
with  fte  enemy',  left  wing  outeietched  b^ore  bim  ^^ 
he  would  go  down  and  make  war  against  the  tip  of 
its  outermost  feather  instead  of  striking  the  pinion. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  strongly  combated  the  idea, 
and  at  another  moment  Pennefather  did  the  like, 
but  Sir  George  clung  fast  to  his  plan.    Still,  Cath- 
cart  as  yet  had  been  only  resisting  entreaties  and 
arguments.     He  was  now  to  receive  an  order. 

When  Lord  Raglan  had  ascertained  that  the  only  Lozd  Rag. 
remaining  body  of  infantry  he  well  could  despatch  toVath.*' 
to  the  Gap  was  the  one  of  400  men  under  Briga-  ^^^^ 
dier  Torrens,  he  sent  General  Airey  to  Cathcart, 
the  divisional  general,  with  orders  which  will  be 
presently  stated.  General  Airey  (who  was  accom* 
panied  by  Colonel  Hardinge)  found  Sir  George  on  a 
part  of  the  crest  which  was  only  a  little  farther  south 
than  the  extreme  right  of  our  troops  engaged  on  the 
Kitspur;  but  observing  that  Cathcart's  troops  had 
begun  to  fire  shots  into  the  copsewood  below,  and 
desiring  that  the  message  he  brought  should  not  be 
robbed  of  its  weight  by  the  semblance  of  a  combat,  he 
first  requested  Sir  George  to  cease  firing,  and  then 
delivered  the  order.  Cathcart,  strangely  enamoured  of 
his  own  idea,  still  sought  to  urge  its  advantages,  but 
General  Airey  in  decisive  language  conveyed  the 
will  of  his  chief,  sayiug  that  Lord  Kaglan  wished  Sir 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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CHAP.  George  'to  move  to  the  left  and  support  the  bri- 
' — ^-^  'gade  of  Guards,  and  not  to  descend  or  leave  the 
'  plateau ; '  and  he  added — ^  Those  are  Lord  Raglan's 
*  orders/ 

That  Cathcart  at  the  moment  of  receiving  these 
orders  could  have  harboured  an  intention  to  set  them 
at  nought,  few  or  none  will  believe ;  for  if  such  a 
thought  had  then  seized  him,  he  at  least  would  have 
given  to  his  commander  the  important  though  pain- 
ful advantage  of  knowing  what  was  to  come ;  but, 
supposinfi^  that  at  first  he  had  meant  to  obey,  his 
d^ipmp««»«n  Mowed. 
The  sute  Since  Sir  George  Cathcart  knew  the  high  destinj 
Mrt'itMn-  which  our  Government  under  certain  contingencies 
K[^  had  at  one  time  reserved  for  him,  it  was  natural  per- 
haps that,  whilst  deriving  from  this  circumstance  an 
augmented  confidence  in  his  own  sagacity,  he  should 
have  become  more  or  less  disappointed  when  he  found 
himself  not  called  upon  to  share  in  Lord  Raglan's 
deliberations ;  and  the  passionate  complaint  which 
he  left  one  day  at  Headquarters,  is  a  proof  that  anger 
sprung  from  this  cause  might  for  the  moment  over- 
master his  judgment.^  He  moreover  had  harboured  a 
notion  that  both  Sir  George  Brown  and  General  Airey 
were  accustomed  to  act  in  the  name  of  Lord  Raglan 
without  Lord  Raglan's  authority;  and  now,  as  it 
happened,  the  order  overruling  Cathcart's  opinion, 
forbidding  him  fix>m  following  it,  and  directing  him 
in  cogent  terms  to  march  in  another  direction,  was 

*  See  this  paper  of  the  4th  October,  and  also  some  statements  on 
the  subject  of  the  Dormant  Commission,  antet  p.  20. 
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delivered  to  him  hy  one  of  these  supposed  usurpers.  CHAP. 
*Here  are  circumstances  which  may  seem  fitted  to  ^ — A-^ 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  course  Cathcart  ^  ^^^''^' 
presently  took ;  but  that  they  did  actually  furnish  the 
motive  power  which  drove  him,  there  is  not,  I  think, 
any  proof.     Whilst  General  Airey  and  Colonel  Har- 
dinge  were  present.  Sir  George  Cathcart's  temper 
did  not  strongly  break  out ;  for,  though  certainly  he 
remarked  to  Hardinge  that '  he  had  so  good  a  pack 
'  he  did  not  want  to  be  cautioned,'  his  manner  and 
tone  at  that  moment  were  not  merely  good-humoured, 
but  joyous.     Whether  afterwards  there  followed  an  Question 

or  whetherTe  imagined  Le  great  «>d  no«l  emerl  iS  L 
gency,  or  some  shining  prospect  of  advantage  which  oidm.  ^ 
might  warrant  disobedience  of  orders  —  these  are 
questions  which  seemingly  he  did  not  leave  means 
of  determining  by  any  words  uttered  at  the  time  to 
those  who  rode  at  his  side.    What  we  know  is  that 
his  desire  to  go  down  the  hillside,  and  strike  at  the 
enemy's  extreme  leffc,  came  back  upon  him  with  a 
force  which  unhappily  he  did  not  resist    He  ordered  Hu  deter- 
General  Torrens  to  attack.     His  small  force,  when  to  »>  down 
thus  misdirected,  lost  at  once  that  exceptional  power  ^e  ene- 
of  swaying  events  which  Occasion — well  seized  by  Seined. 
Lord  Raglan — ^had  offered  it  the  minute  before,  and  One  of  the 

effecte  of 

became  a  mere  link  added  on  to  the  chain  of  the  this  re- 

Bolve. 

soldi^y  which  had  fought  all  this  while  on  the 
Eitspur. 

The  column  which  Sir  George  undertook  to  assail 
was  a  part  of  the  Selinghinsk  regiment,  then  working 
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CHAP,  its  way  up  the  steeps  against  the  right  front  of  the 
^ — A^  Guards,  but  still  on  ground  so  low  down  that  the 
2d  Period,  attack,  if  immediate,  could  only  be  made  by  descend* 

HiB  fatal  . 

descent  ing.  So  uow — ^iu  au  evil  moment — Sir  George  Cath- 
high  cart,  with  his  400  men  under  Torrens,  began  to  move 
""^  down  the  hiMde.  He  UtUe  knew  that  he  was 
turning  his  back  on  a  column  of  Russians  then  already 
engaged  in  their  march  across  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Head,  and  preparing  to  take  his  place  on  the  crest  he 
had  fatally  left. 


XIL 


Continiia-       By  this  determination  of  Cathcart's  he  aligned,  so 
fight  on     to  speak,  on  Crofton's  right,  and  thus  merged  both 


nmr.         himsclf  and  his  400  men  in  that  lengthened  fight  on 
now  a  par-  the  Elitspur  to  which  we  are  once  more  returning. 
^^^^  It  is  as  one  of  the  partakers  in  that  strufirgle  that  we 
must  now  see  him  act 
Charge  of       The  four  Companies  of  the  68  th,  under  Ciolonel 
400  men     Henry  Smyth,  with  the  two  companies  of  the  46th, 
Tomna.     Under  Captain  Hardy^  formed  up  on  their  left,  had 
already  deployed  on  a  front  towards  the  body  marked 
out  for  attack ;  and  the  brigadier.  General  Torrens, 
now    placing    himself    at    their    head«    these    400 
men  *  in  line  closely  followed  by  Cathcart  and  his 
staff  began  to  move  down  the  steep.     Cathcart  some 
time  before  had  caused  them  to  leave  their  great- 
coats, and  they  were  the  only  considerable  body  of  in- 

•  384. 
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fantry  who  on  this  day  disclosed  their  red  uniforms.  CHAP. 
Traversing  difficult,  obstructed  ground,  and  incurring  ^ — , — ' 
after  a  while  heavy  fire  from  artillery,*  as  well  as  ^d/Viod. 
from  the  troops  in  their  front,  they  still  worked  their 
way  down  with  a  keenness  which— even  in  the  eyes 
of  an  enemy  looking  up  from  some  distance  below — 
was  expressive,  it  would  seem,  of  a  resolute  purpose, 
for  the  troops  which  this  attack  threatened  were  pre- 
sently seen  to  waver,  if  not  indeed  to  give  way,  and 
our  people  then  no  longer  firing,  but  setting  their 
hearts  on  the  bayonet,  descended  with  impetuous 
haste  to  strike  at  the  shaken  mass.     Colonel  Henry 
Smyth,  commanding  the  68  th  men,  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him,  and  Captain  Wynne  fell  dead  in  the 
midst  of  this  charge,  being  struck  through  the  head 
by  a  musket-baU,  whilst  leading  forward  his  company 
and  striving  to  keep  it  imited ;  but,  if  less  than 
400  in  number,  the  English,  extended  in  line  and 
yet  further  disparted  in  moving  by  liie  roughness  of 
the  ground,  had,  by  this  time,  spread  out  a  great 
front,  and  already  the  huddled  and  clustered  ag- 
gregate below  was  shrinking  under  this  onset  as 
from  the  cast  of  a  net,  and  flying  down  the  hillside. 
General  Torrens,  whilst  striving  to  hold  back  his  too 
impetuous  soldiery,  feU  grievously  wounded,  and  was 
lying  on  the  ground  disabled  when  Cathcart  rode 
down  and  spoke  to  him,  saying, '  Torrens,  well  and 
'  gallantly  done  I '  t    Our  soldiers  in  their  eagerness 

*  Their  red  jackets  diew  fixe  from  16  gaiu  on  East  Jut. — ^Todleben, 
p.  472. 

t  Tonens  died  from  the  wound,  but  after  an  interval  of  several 
months. 
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CHAR  poured  freely  down  the  Bteeps,  and  were,  some  of 
. — A-'  them,  presently  mingled  with  those  men  of  the 
u  Period.  Coldstream— the  men  vainly  caUed  back  by  Wilson 

— ^who  had  reached  the  meadows  of  the  Tchemaya. 
Ck)ionei  Passing  now  from  our  right  towards  our  left,  we  come 

chaige  next  to  Coloucl  Crofton's  wing  of  the  20th  Regiment, 
men  of  the  or  rather  to  that  fraction  of  it  which  had  aligned  upon 
the  right  of  the  Coldstream,  and  was  now  divided  by 
only  a  narrow  space  from  the  scene  of  the  charge  led 
by  Torrens.  Desiring,  perhaps  (as  he  naturally  might), 
to  act  in  conformity  with  the  operations  of  Cathcart 
(who  was  his  divisional  chief),  Crofton  undertook  to 
aaaail  the  battaUon  directly  confronting  him,  but  was 
wounded  at  an  early  moment  A  staff  officer  chanced 
to  ride  up  who  proved  to  be  Colonel  Cunynghame, 
^an  old  Twentieth  man.'^  Lieutenant  Bowling  t 
accosting  him  said :  *  Colonel,  all  our  mounted  officers 
*  are  killed,  or  wounded.  Where  shall  we  go  T 
Cunynghame  accepting  the  leadership  thus  cast  upon 
him  by  the  chances  of  battle,  caused  the  troops  to 
form  a  well-knit  line,  marched  them  down  to  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  cdumn,  and  then, 
halting  them,  opened  a  fire  which  forced  the  battalion 
to  yield.  The  halt  of  these  *  Twentieth '  men  was 
not  long  maintained.  When  Cunynghame  left  them, 
they  not  only  advanced  in  pursuit,  but  *  drove  the 
'Bussians  like  sheep,'  and  were  soon  far  below  the 
crest,  some  getting  down  close  to  the  spot  where 

*  He  was  A.Q.Q.  attached  to  the  1st  Divinon,  but  had  at  one  time 
commaQded  a  battalion  of  the  20th. 
f  This  yoong  officer  was  soon  afterwards  killed. 


^—r^- 
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Cathcaxt  sat  in  his  saddle,  and  in  this  fortuitous  way  CHAP. 

rejoining  the  commander  of  their  own  division.  < — ^J^ 

We  before  marked  the  kind  of  predicament  in  2dP«n«t 

...  Impa- 

which  stood  those  Grenadiers  and  other  intermixed  tience  of 
soldiery  who  were  lining  the  Sandbag  Battery ;  and  t'^'' 
the  physical  conditions  under  which  we  last  saw  them  Bfttteiy. 
acting,  still  remained  for  the  most  part  unchanged  ; 
but,  more  angrily  now  than  before,  men  were  chafing 
at  the  obstacle  interposed  by  a  benchless  parapet 
which  condemned  them  almost  to  inaction  without 
giving  them  the  least  security  against  overwhelming 
disasters.     On  the  left  of  the  work,  some  men  said  SirChariM 
— ^If  an  officer  will  lead,  we  will  follow;'  and  Sir  ontonthe 
Charles  Bussell,  of  the  Grenadiers,  having  chanced  to  W^i^ 
be  the  only  officer  who  heard  this  appeal,  was  moved  ^  ^"^^^ 
to  accept  the  challenge,  crying — *  Follow  me,  my 
*  lads  1 '     He  sprang  out  through  the  left  embrasure, 
and  the  next  instant  was  busy  with  his  revolver 
amongst  numbers  of  Bussians  standing    clustered 
about  on  that  part  of  the  ledge ;  but  he  had  been 
followed  by  only  one  man — a  private  soldier  named 
Anthony  Palmer.     Palmer  quickly  shot  down  an 
assailant  who  was  in  the   act  of  bayoneting  Sir 
Charles;  and  somehow  the  two — the  Captain  and 
his  brave  Grenadier — ^not  only  found  means  to  defend 
themselves  for  the  moment,  but  even  made  good  their 
way  fighting  to  a  part  of  the  ledge  on  their  right 
where  they  saw  a  few  more  of  the  Bearskins.   Bussell 
was  a  man  of  slight  build,  not  disclosing  great  bodily 
strength,  yet  in  one  of  his  struggles  for  the  mastery 
— which  also  were  struggles  for  life — he  was  able  to 
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CHAP,  tear  a  rifle  from  the  hands  of  a  Bussian  soldier,  and 

VI 
^ — v-^  he  kept  it  to  the  end  of  the  day. 

2d  Period,      -g^^  those  BesTskins  seen  on  the  right  ?    We  must 

see  whence  they  came. 
Weakness       At  cach  shouldcr  of  the  work  men  not  only  had 
fenders  at  to  confront  successivc  bodies  of  assailants,  without 
of  the        either  taking  or  yielding  ground,  but  to  do  this  with 
^^ '    no  better  shelter  than  the  flank  of  a  parapet  which 
became  less  and  less  in  height  as  it  approached  its 
extremity.      So  disposed,  they  had  neither  the  ad- 
vantage of  fortified  ground,  nor  that  of  a  fight  in  the 
the  ene.     open ;  and  at  the  right  shoulder  of  the  work  more 

my  8  ad" 

vance  particularly,  the  difficulty  of  making  them  stand  fast 
r^t  had  already  been  felt  for  some  time,  when  an  enem/s 
'''""^'"-    column  was  seen  coming  up,  with  a  mind  to  attack 

this  weak  point.     Our  men  there  had  few  cartridges 

left. 
Captain         Captain  Bumaby  was  the  officer  in  command  of  the 

Bamaby. 

right  flank  company  of  the  Grenadiers*— the  company 
here  lining  the  worL  He  did  not  believe  that  a 
strong,  determined  body  of  infantry  could  well  be 
beaten  oflf  by  the  mere  trivial  fire  of  his  few  men 
with  nearly  empty  pouches,  then  distrustfolly  man- 
ning the  parapet  at  a  part  where  it  dwarfed  down  to 
nothing,  and  that  the  column,  if  sufiered  to  keep  its 
prerogative  as  the  attacking  force,  must  almost  surely 
roU  of  over  the  feebleobstf^les  in  ite  way  with  resist 
less  weight.    He  therefore  judged  that,  to  defend  the 

*  The  3d  Company,  the  Ist  and  2d  Companies  being  elsewheie  on 
picket  duty.  For  the  authority  on  which  I  rely  for  the  account  of  the 
fighting  on  the  Ledgeway  here  about  to  be  given,  see  note  post,  p.  286. 
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flank  of  the  work,  he  must  charge  his  assailants.  So,  CHAP, 
jumping  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  he  called  upon  his  ^ — A-^ 
people  to  follow,  and  ran  forward  a  few  paces,  but  ^,  ^^^^' 
then  finding  himself  alone  on  the  outside  of  the  work,  attempt  to 

make  the 

he  came  back  to  his  men.  men 

oharse : 

Other  masses  were  presently  seen  undertaking  to 
turn  the  right  flank  of  the  Battery,  but  the  more 
instant  peril  still  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  body 
advancing  against  the  right  shoulder  of  the  work. 
That  body,  indeed,  was  now  striking  home,  for  already 
one  of  its  soldiery,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest,  had 
begun  to  get  over  the  parapet.  Captain  Bumaby,  ^^^^ 
raising  his  sword,  laid  the  brave  Russian  dead,  and  parapet : 
then  hastening  to  repeat  the  appeal  he  had  just  before 
made  in  vain,  he  cried  out  to  his  men,  ^  We  must  lus  charge 
'  charge  1 '  James  Bancroft^  a  private  soldier  of  the  or  aevea 
Grenadiers,  was  the  first  to  come  after  him,  when  he 
now  for  the  second  time  sprang  up  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet  and  bade  his  people  come  on.  Five  or  six 
other  men  of  his  company  sprang  forward  at  the 
appeal  of  their  captain,  and  Bumaby,  saying  to 
Bancroft,  *  How  many  will  follow  1 '  but  not  waiting, 
it  seems,  for  the  answer,  leapt  down  to  the  outside 
of  the  parapet.  Bancroft,  foUowing  his  captain,  was 
immediately  attacked  by  several  assailants,  of  whom 
he  killed  one  by  a  bayonet-thrust  in  the  chest ;  but 
the  next  instant,  he  was  so  grievously  wounded  by  a 
Russian  bayonet  tearing  in  through  his  jaw  and  the 
cage  of  his  teeth  as  to  be  made  to  stagger  back  a  few 
paces  before  he  recommenced  his  exploits. 

Captain  Bumaby  had  but  just  cleared  the  parapet 
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G  HA  P.  when  he  found  himself  met  by  a  Russian  officer  of 
great  stature,  who  was  heading  the  attack  at  this 
spot,  and  vehemently  calling  forward  his  men.    Upon 
seeing  Bumaby,  the  Russian  officer  sprang  at  him 
sword  in  hand,  but  Bumaby  parried ;  and  before  his 
assailant  could  again  raise  the  arm,  brought  him 
down  by  a  cut  so  delivered  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
that  the  tall  leader  fell,  and  died  at  once  with  a  groan. 
Then,  still  followed  by  five  or  six  men,  and  getting 
quit  of  his  two  next  assailants  with  nothing  worse 
than  a  shot  through  his  bearskin.  Captain  Burnaby 
made  a  dart  at  the  thick  of  the  troops  confronting 
hiuL 
•^B^       SurpriBed,  and  for  a  moment  confounded,  the  maas 
thrown      of  the  Russiaus  fell  back  several  paces  in  avoidance 
paoes :       of  this  suddcu  luuge ;  but  they  presently  rallied,  and 
their  nUy:  a  number  of  their  people  swarmed  forward  in  bevies 
undertaking  to  dear  the  front.     On  the  other  hand, 
Bumaby's  original  following  of  six  or  seven  was  by  this 
moi^men  time  aUttle  increased.    Before  long,  he  had  with  him 
Guards      moremcu  belonging  to  his  own  company;  and,  whilst 
on  the       also  Sir  Charles  Russell,  with  his  valiant  man  Anthony 
yi^'      Palmer,  approached  this  part  of  the  Ledgeway,  there 
came  besides  fix)m  the  left  Captain  Einloch  and 
Captain  Robert  Lindsay  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  with 
the  fight-    a  few  more  men  of  the  Guards.    All  these  springing 
forward  opposed  themselves  singly  or  in  knots  to  the 
thickening  flakes  of  the  Russian  infantry  thrown  out 
in  fix)nt  of  the  columns ;  and  hence  it  residted  that 
on  the  narrow  belt  of  ground  then  dividing  our  Eng- 
lish line  from  the  enemy's  aggregate  masses,  many 
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sepaiate  personal  combats  were  sustained  by  private  C  HAP. 
Boldieis  of  the  Guards.  < — , — ^ 

Before  hearing  of  these,  one  should  guard  one's  self  ^^  ^^'^^^ 
against  unjust  conclusions  by  acknowledging  that  the 
two  opposed  armies  were  not  made  up  of  such 
elements  that  they  could  afford  means  of  fair  com- 
parison between  the  individual  Russian  and  the 
individual  Englishman :  for  the  first  had  been  one  in 
a  chain-gang  of  weeping  peasantry  torn  out  of  their 
homes  by  some  Ukase ;  the  other,  a  sturdy  recruit, 
choosing  freely  the  profession  of  arms,  and  now 
realising,  perhaps,  on  the  Ledgeway,  the  favourite 
dreams  of  his  boyhood* 

Three  Russians  acting  together  attacked  Edward  Penonai 
Hill,  but  Hill's  life  was  saved  by  Isaac  Archer,  who 
ran  his  bayonet  through  one  of  the  assailants.  Rich- 
ard Wilkins,  when  shot  through  the  bearskin  by  one 
of  two  Russians  attacking  him  at  the  same  time,  sent 
a  rifle-ball  into  the  breast  of  the  man  who  had  thus 
barely  missed  him,  drove  off  the  other  assailant  with 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  then  re-loaded  so 
quickly  as  to  be  able  to  shoot  the  man  running. 
Private  Wilson,  attacked  by  two  Russians,  and  trying 
to  run  one  of  them  through,  chanced  to  stumble  and 
fall ;  but  Joseph  Troy  coming  up  bayoneted  one  of 
Wilson's  foes,  and  Isaac  Archer  killed  the  other. 
William  Overson,  attacked  by  two  Russians,  killed 
one  of  them,  and,  it  seems,  drove  the  other  away. 
Sergeant  Minor,  confronted  by  five  or  six  Russians, 
ran  one  of  these  through  the  side;  and  another  of 
them  (who  had  that  moment  driven  his  steel  through 
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CHJAP.  Minor's  greatcoat)  being  pierced  in  the  neck  and 
killed  by  a  bayonet-thrust  from  George  Bates,  the 
two  English  made  good  their  ascendant,  and  were 
not,  it  seems,  further  molested  by  the  rest  of  Minor's 
assailant&*  Our  people  had  learnt,  or  were  learning, 
that  the  safest  and  best  way  of  fighting  was  to  de- 
liver their  thrust  at  the  face  or  the  neck,  because  it 
often  proved  difficult  to  drive  a  bayonet  through  the 
Russian  greatcoat ;  and  if  piercing  this  tough,  wool- 
len armour  a  man  should  so  use  his  strength  as  to 
transfix  the  trunk  of  his  adversary,  and  drive  the 
blade  home  to  its  socket,  this  very  success,  it  was 
likely,  would  make  him,  for  the  moment,  defenceless ; 
because  he  might  find — ^as  did  Hilton  Sayer  when  he 
thus  killed  his  man — ^that  it  was  a  hard  task  to  with- 
draw the  imbedded  steeL  Men  speak  to  an  instance 
of  two  foes  slaying  each  other,  for  a  Grenadier  named 
Sellars  was  run  through,  they  declare,  by  a  bayonet 
at  the  moment  when  he  with  his  bayonet  ran 
through  that  very  assailant ;  so  that  one  and  the 
other  alike  fell  back  with  a  groan ;  and  the  body 
of  each  proving  tenacious  of  his  antagonist's  steel, 
whilst  the  hands  of  both  loosed  their  grasp,  it  re^ 
suited  that  the  two  men  in  dying  made  a  ghastly 
exchange  of  their  firelocks.  Private  Fullen  so  fought 
as  to  win  the  admiration  of  his  captain  for  exceed- 
ing  bravery;  and  indeed  the  man's  coolneBS  in  danger 
left  him  time  and  inclination  to  indulge  his  cynical 
humour ;  for  whilst  still  in  the  turmoil  of  the  fight, 

*  Seigeant  Minor,  it  is  tsne,  was  wounded,  and  Qeorge  Bates  killed, 
but  not,  it  IS  believed,  in  this  encounter. 
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though  at  a  moment  when  the  pressure  of  close  bodily  CHAP, 
struggles  was  a  little  relaxed^  he  affected  to  become  < — , — ^ 
fastidiously  disdainful  of  the  Russians  herded  close  in  ^  ^^*"**^ 
his  fronts  declaring  he  would  shoot  nothing  less  than 
a  general,  and  sarcastically  adjusting  the  sight  of  his 
firelock  to  a  range  of  300  yards. 

As  for  Bancroft,  he  had  not  been  quelled ;  for 
although,  as  we  saw,  he  staggered  back  a  few  paces 
when  grievously  wounded  by  a  second  assailant, 
he  still  kept  his  eye  on  the  man,  and  presently 
shot  him  dead.  His  third  assailant  he  killed  by 
running  him  through.  A  fourth  and  a  fifth  assailant 
then  set  upon  Bancroft  at  the  same  moment ;  and, 
one  of  them  bayoneting  him  in  the  right  side,*  he 
fell ;  but  the  next  moment  he  was  again  on  his  feet 
and  driving  his  bayonet  through  one  of  the  two  last 
assailants.  The  Russian  thus  pierced  fell  to  the 
ground,  but  without  being  killed  or  subdued;  and 
by  clutching,  it  seems,  at  Bancroft's  legs,  he  strove  to 
hamper  him  in  his  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  the 
other  assailant.  Bancroft — ^fighting  for  his  life  with 
ene  upstanding  antagonist,  and  clutched  at  the  same 
time  round  his  legs  by  the  one  who  had  fallen — could 
only  repress  the  fierce  energy  of  the  man  on  the 
ground  by  stunning  him  with  kicks  in  the  head. 
Curiously — and  one  welcomes  the  sentiment,  even 
if  it  be  wrongly  applied — ^the  sight  of  kicks  given 
to  a  man  on  the  ground  brought  out,  in  the  midst 
of  the  combat,  an  Englishman's  love  of  '  fair  play ; ' 
for,  though  Bancroft  was  but  one  defending  his  life 
against  two,  Serjeant  Alger  called  out  to  him,  from 
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CHAP,  a  spot  some  way  off^  and  forbade  him  to  '  kick  the 
< — ^I^  '  man  that  was  down/  It  is  believed  certain  that 
2d  Period,  ^y  ^^^  ^y  gteel,  and  by  the  sole  of  his  boot  Bancroft 

killed  altogether  five  men. 

Fighting  thus — one  or  two  of  them  singly,  the  rest 
*  in  very  small  knots — a  few  men  of  the  Guards  proved 
able  at  length  to  break  up  the  opposing  clusters  of 
Russian  soldiery  and  drive  them  down  from  the 
Ledgeway  upon  the  heads  of  the  columns  below. 
Captain  Bumaby  himself  passed  through  this  fight 
on  the  Ledgeway  without  any  hurt ;  and  of  the 
thirteen  men  of  the  right  flank  company  of  the 
Grenadiers  who  are  shown  to  have  followed  him«  two 
only  were  killed  and  five  wounded;  so  that  one  exact 
half  of  the  band  remained  still  alive,  and  unharmed* 
Down.  It  was  scarce  possible  that  fights  such  as  these 

of  the  should  fail  to  kindle  the'  ardour  of  our  troops 
eaciiflf^  within  reach  of  contagion.  Those  men  of  the  Cold- 
Batteiy.  Stream  and  other  intermixed  soldiery  on  the  right  of 
the  Sandbag  Battery  who  had  been  hitherto  restrained, 
broke  loose  from  their  bounds  on  the  crest  and  de- 
scended upon  the  Russians  below ;  whilst  on  the  left 
of  the  work,  the  line  of  the  Scots  FusiUers,  no  longer 
enduring  to  be  kept  back  by  the  exertions  of  their 
officers,  became  so  frenzied  with  zeal,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  disordered,  as  to  be  in  effect  an  impassioned 

*  In  speaking  of  the  tMrteen  Grenadiers  of  the  right  flank  company, 
who  are  *  shown '  to  have  foUowed  their  captain,  I  purposely  leave  room 
for  the  supposition  that  there  may  have  been  more  men  of  the  same 
company  who  did  the  like,  though  their  names  have  renudned  unre- 
corded. There  were  also,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  Ledgeway  men  of 
other  companies,  but  I  don't  know  eitha  their  exact  number  or  the 
amount  of  the  losses  they  there  sustained. 
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crowd     The  gathered  mass  heaved  itself  over  the  CHAP. 

.      .  VI 

brow,  carrying  all  the  dissuaders  along  with  it^  and  ^ — ^.-^ 

tearing  pell-mell  down  the  steeps.  ^  Period. 

But  now  also,   and  almost  simultaneously  with  state  of 
the  loosing  of  these  torrents,  there  burst  forth  the  within  the 
passion  that  had  been  gathering  in  the  Sandbag  Bat-  ^^' 
tery.    There,  opposite  impulsions  were  clashing.     A 
supply  of  ammunition,  then  newly  brought  up,  fur- 
nished means  of  continuing  an  attitude  of  simple 
defence  on  the  crest.     His  Royal  Highness  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  an  immense  energy  of  voice  and  gesture, 

who  could  hear  him  to  keep  the  high  ground; 
and  the  colours  of  the  Grenadiers  remaining  stead- 
fast in  the  hands  of  Yerschoyle  and  Turner  offered 
proof  to  those  who  could  see  them  that  the  battalion 
as  a  body  was  not  under  orders  to  move.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  men  long  enraged  and  still 
chafing  at  the  obstacle  of  a  parapet  without  a  ban- 
quette, there  was  ineffable  charm  and  temptation  in 
the  sound  of  the  tumult,  the  &ay  going  on  close  out- 
side on  the  ledge— in  the  voices  of  comrades  engaged 
life  to  life  with  their  foes,  and  the  moan  of  the  columns 
beyond.  Major  Champion  of  the  95th,  ever  vehe- 
ment in  fight  as  in  prayer,  proposed  to  some  of  the 
Guards  an  onset  to  be  carried  straight  forward  by 
climbing  over  the  parapet;  whilst  Carmichael  of  the 
same  regiment  was  already  undertaking  to  lead  out 
a  mixed  body  of  men  from  the  left  shoulder  of  the 
work ;  and  it  may  be  that  these  forces,  in  making 
ready  to  spring,  were  the  first  to  utter  the  ciy,  but 
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CHAP,  what  we  know  is,  that  from  numbers  and  numbers 
^— V — '  of  voices,  and  almost  at  once,  there  abruptly  burst 

o*  kT^  ^^*  *^®  ^^^  '  Charge  I '    Percy,  lying  in  his  blood, 
of  troops    half-blinded  and  hitherto  disabled,  caught  new  life 

from  ine 

Batteiy.     all  at  oucc  from  the  sound,  was  able  to  rise,  was  able 
to  stand,  was  able  to  throw  himself  into  the  torrent 
of  the  soldiery  now  bursting  its  bounds.     Except  some 
ninety  or  a  hundred  men,  restrained  by  the  commands 
and  entreaties  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  stand- 
ing fast  by  the  colours,  scarce  any  resisted  the  im- 
pulse.    The  soldiery  standing  near  Champion  made 
haste  to  follow  his  counsel     Carmichael  led  out  his 
mixed  band  from  the  left  flank  of  the  Battery.    Lieu- 
tenant Alexander  Macdonald,  the  Adjutant  of  the 
95th,    rode    out    through     the    left    embrasure.* 
Whether  climbing  over  the  parapet,  or  pouring  through 
its  two  embrasures,  or  swirling  round  by  its  flanks, 
the  bulk  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  and  other  inter- 
mixed soldiery  within  the  work  stormed  out  upon 
the  ledge ;  and  then — not  resulting  directly  from  fire. 
Flight  and  uor  from  stcel,  but  rather  from  a  moment's  despair 
theEua^    ou  the  ouc  sidc,  and  on  the  other  a  passionate  will — 
^t  of      ^  seemed  to  be  flight  and  pursuit ;  Russian  masses 
*^^*-     descending  the  steeps  in  headlong  confusion— English 
soldiery  tearing  down  in  full  chase  with  a  vehemence 
hard  to  control 
Column  in      Of  the  enemy's  visible  masses  in  this  part  of  the 
ment'a       field  the  Only  one  not  yet  in  flight  was  a  column 

*  An  account  of  the  strange  ordeal  through  which  this  indomitable 
officer  passed  when  he  afterwards  fell  wounded  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VIII. 
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moving  up  from  the  bed  of  St  Clement's  Gorge.  CHAP. 
Confronting  this  mass  from  the  western  crest  of  the  ^  ^'  .^ 
Kitspur,  there  stood  the  wing  of  the  95th,  or  rather  ^  ^^""^^ 
that  major  part  of  it  which,  though  numbering  little  fronted  by 
more  than  about  a  hundred  men,  still  constituted  its  the  05th 

•     i      -I  Reffiment. 

mam  body. 

From  the  edge  of  the  steep,  this  fraction  of  the 
Derbies  was  looking  straight  down  on  the  front  of 
the  column  below.    All  at  once,  by  some  voice  still 
unknown,  the  word  '  Charge  1 '  was  uttered  in  a  tone 
of  command;   but  the  men  instinctively  felt  that 
a    charge   down    the    steep   must  be  wrong,   and 
without  yet  obeying  the  order,  they  looked  to  their 
officers  for  guidance.     Those  officers,  however,  believed 
that  the  word  of  command,  if  unwise,  was  spoken, 
nevertheless,  with  authority ;  and  not  enduring  that  an 
order  to  charge  should  be  met  by  mere  criticism  in- 
stead of  obedience,  they  repeated  and  began  to  enforce 
it.      Led  by  Captain  Sargent — a  man  of  powerful  Charge 
will — the  Grenadier  company  moved,  and  the  whole  Ssth.^ 
line  of  these  95  th  men  charged  straight  down  the 
steep.       Not  awaiting  their  headlong   assault,  the  its  effect 
column  below  broke  asunder,  and  turned  and  fled. 
Our  men  followed  in  downward  pursuit,  and  even, 
indeed,  pressed  the  enemy's  heels  part-way  up  the 
opposite  bank ;  whilst  some  of  them,  turning  to  their 
right,  went  in  chase  of  a  body  which  had  separated 
itself  from  the  rest,  and  was  descending  along  the 
bed  of  the  gorge.     It  was  whilst  restraining  the  too 
eager  pursuit  of  some  of  the  soldiery  that  the  brave, 
pious    Champion    felL      To    make   his   way  down 

VOL.  V.  B 
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CHAP,  through  the  copsewood  at  a  part  where  no  horse 
< — «-^  could  well  penetrate,  he  had  just  quitted  his  saddle, 
2d  Period,  ^j^g^  ^  musket-ball  gave  him  his  mortal  wound. 
True  ex-  So  now,  aloug  the  whole  of  that  line  which  had 
overthrow  extended  from  Cathcart's  front  on  our  right  to  where 
^"^    Champion's  wing  of  the  95th  thus  charged  on  our 

our  combatants  in  this  part  of  the  field  had  behind 
them,  and  on  their  left  flank  a  curtain  of  dim 
atmosphere  which  nught  be  concealing  unvanquished 
bodies  of  Russians;  but  towards  the  east  and  north- 
east, they  commanded  a  view  less  obscure,  and 
nowhere  within  this  range  could  they  now  set  their 
eyes  on  an  enemy's  column  which  was  otherwise 
than  in  a  state  of  flight.  At  some  points,  the 
Russians  when  neared  by  their  pursuers  made  haste 
to  throw  down  their  arms  and  fall  prostrate  in  the 
attitudes  of  oriental  worship,  calling  piteously  for 
mercy  in  the  name  of  *  Christos  1 '  The  rout  seemed 
complete. 
A  false  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  over- 

victory* 

throw,  though  extending  over  the  whole  scene  of  the 
fight  on  the  Kitspur,  still  did  not  involve  those  two 
Okhotsk  battalions  which  had  temporarily  with- 
drawn from  the  fight,  nor  yet  those  four  I&koutsk 
battalions  which  had,  as  we  saw,  their  chief  lair 
at  the  head  of  the  Quarry  Ravine.  And  in  truth 
what  our  people  had  gained  was  a  false,  unwhole- 
some victory.  By  the  very  act  of  thus  routing  the 
left  wing  of  the  Russian  army  they  had  lost  the  high 
ground. 
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There  were  some  of  our  people,  as,  for  instance,  the  CHAP, 

men  with  Bellairs,  and,  besides  these,  a  few  of  the  * — A-/ 

Guards,  who  in  striving  against  assailants  on  their  ^  ^"^^^^ 

left  flank  had  been  gradually  drawn  from  the  Kit-  directaon 

®  "^  taken  by 

spur  to  ground  further  west.      These  wiU  be  seen  a  few.  ^ 
by-and-by  reappearing  on  the  line  of  the  Post-road ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  English  forces  successively  brought 
to  the  Elitspur  were  now  tearing  down  in  pursuit  ooune 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  and  it  is  plain  the  bouf. 
that  our  troops  could  not  thus  rush  down  from  the 
heights  and  disperse  in  the  jungle  below  without  for- 
uLg-^  ui  for  .  timi-lir  pow«  of  farther 
swaying  the  action.     Except  the  hundred  men  whom 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  held  back  with  the 
colours  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  there  was  hardly 
now  left  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Eatspur  so  Thehiffh 
much  as  even  a  remnant  of  the  2600  English  who  Smoat 
at  one  time  or  other  had  combated  in  this  part  of   ®'^"^^*^ 
the  field. 

In  chasing  the  enemy  down  from  the  higher  slopes  The  newly 
of  the  Kitspur,  Colonel  Percy  had  been  so  drawn  TmST. 
towards  his  left  that  he  found  himself  soon  on  the  ^^ 
crest. overhangiilg  St  Clement's  Gorge  ;  and  on  look-  ^^< 
ing  to  its  opposite  bank,  he  there    saw    Russian 
columns  descending,  with  an  evident  intention  to 
cross  the  chasm,  advance  up  the  side  of  the  Kitspur, 
and  attack  our  people  in  flank.      The  troops  he 
descried  were  those  two  Okhotsk  battalions  which 
had  been  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the    front 
before  the  general   overthrow  sustained    by    their 
comrades  on  the  Kitspur,  and  were  now  coming  back 


mea* 
aures. 
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CHAP,  in  a  reorganised  state,  to  take  part  once  more  in  the 
^J2^%ht  By  firing  across  the  gorge  to  its  opposite  bank 
2rf  Period,  p^j-^y 'g  j^^j^  caused  the  force  there  appearing  to  bend 

away  to  its  right,  and  vanish  for  a  time  in  the  dim- 
ness ;  but  the  columns,  thus  deflected  in  their  course, 
marched  round  the  head  of  the  gorge,  and  when  next 
they  emerged  into  sight,  they  were  not  only  found  to 
be  advancing  towards  the  left  flank  of  the  Sandbag 
Battery,  but  ahready  drawing  near  to  their  goal 
Percy,  seeing  that  he  was  cut  oflf  from  the  crest  above 
him  by  the  columns  which  had  thus  got  round  his 
left  flank,  formed  up  his  men  in  line,  with  their  front 
towards  the  interposed  mass ;  but^  his  people  saying 
they  had  no  ammunition,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  idea  he  had  entertained  of  attempting  to  cut 
through,  and  resort  to  the  more  feasible  plan  of 
moving  past  under  the  ledge  where  the  enemy  had 
appeared,  and  afterwards  regaining  the  topland  at  a 
point  further  south.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
strike  a  bridle-path  which  led  him  in  the  direction 
required. 
Movement      Bcsidcs  the  troops  seen  by  Percy,  a  lakoutsk  bat- 

effectedby       _.  ^^  ,    „       / 

the  bulk  talion  was  moved,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see  more 
soldiery     particularly,  to  a  part  of  the  heights  further  south, 

who  hiMJ 

fought  on  and  when — ^in  the  ntiidst  of  their  chase — our  people 
iipur.  '  looked  up  to  the  crest  behind  them,  they  saw  that  the 
enemy  had  come  into  their  vacated  places  on  the  high 
ground.  In  this  strait  there  were  some  —  chiefly 
men  of  the  95th,  under  Vialls  and  Sargent — ^who 
remained  near  the  ground  they  had  reached  when 
making  the  unwelcome  discovery;  whilst  others — ^a 
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few  Coldstream  men  under  Wilson,  and  Carmichael  CHAP, 
of  the  95th  with  his  following — were  afterwards  able  -  /  - 
to  find  opportunities  for  reascending  to  the  heights  ^  -P«"»<^* 
they  had  abandoned ;  but,  except  Captain  Bumaby 
with  about  thirty  of  his  company,  no  collected  body 
of  men  climbed  back  to  the  heights  in  time  to  an- 
ticipate the  enemy ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  troops 
which  had  gone  down  the  hill  in  pursuit  chose  the 
same  course  of  action  as  the  one  we  saw  Percy  adopt. 
Without  means  of  intercommunication,  they  took 
plain  counsel  from  circumstances,  and  comprehending 
that  a  soldiery  dispersed  far  and  wide  in  thick  copse- 
wood  could  not  even  do  so  much  as  collect  themselves 
for  an  effort  to  reconquer  the  heights,  they  resolved 
tx)  turn  the  flank  of  the  position  which  the  enemy  had 
newly  gained  on  the  crest,  by  keeping  at  a  sufficient 
distance  below  him  and  so  making  their  way  through 
the  brake  to  the  right  rear  of  Pennefather's  position. 
This  they  accordingly  did.  The  fractions  of  the  46  th 
and  68th  were  drawn  off  together  by  a  staff  officer  of 
their  division,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  hillside  the 
remains  of  companies,  and  many  smaU  chance- 
gathered  bodies,  moved  southward  under  the  guid- 
ance of  officers ;  but  elsewhere,  soldiers  worked  their 
way  individually  or  in  knots.  To  say  nothing  of 
shot  and  shell  from  the  ships,  our  soldiers  moved 
thus,  one  may  say,  between  two  Bussian  army- 
corps;  for,  whilst  some  of  them  were  a, mark  for 
Prince  Gortchakoff's  batteries,  and  even  drew  fire 
from  his  infantry  collected  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
there  were  others  within  a  few  paces  of  General 
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CHAP.  Dannenberg's    columns.      Sir   Charles    Russell,   for 

* — A-/  instance,  and  the  soldiery  with  him  scraped  past 

2d  Period,  ^j^^  intcrposed  lakoutsk  battalion  by  moving  30  dose 

under  it  as  to  get  shelter  from  the  abruptness  of  the 

ground. 

For  those  who  had  not  the  fortune  to  strike  into 
Percy's  bridle-path,  a  route  which  lay  through  dense 
copsewood  across  the  abrupt  steeps  of  the  hillside  was 
neceaaarily  hard  for  the  soldiery  to  traverse,  and  some 
of  them  dropped  from  exhaustion;  but  nearly  all, 
sooner  or  later,  made  good  their  way  back  to  tbe 
Isthmus ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  mischief  these  troops  inflicted  upon  themselves 
by  winning  their  false  victory  was  not,  affcer  all, 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  interposition  of  tlie  enemy 
on  their  vacated  heights. 
Percy's  Coloncl  Pcrcy  with  his  Qrenadiers — ^he  and  they 

from  the  ycaming  fiercely  after  cartridges — ^was  amongst  the 
first  to  come  in.  Seeing  at  length  a  staff  officer,  and 
eagerly  asking  where  his  people  could  obtain  fresh 
suppUes  of  ammunition,  he  was  answered,  he  says, 
with  *  Ton  honour,  don't  know,'  unaccompanied  by 
any  offer  to  meet  the  exigency  by  riding  off  to  make 
inquiry ;  but  the  man  thus  disclosing  his  uselessness 
was  besides  so  provokingly  sleek,  that  Henry  Percy 
— ^inflamed  with  the  fight,  bruised,  wounded,  be- 
grimed  with  wet  earth,  and  reeking  with  sweat  and 
blood— grew  as  savage  as  his  ancestor  did  under  like 
conditions  with  the  knight,  *  trimly  dressed,'  who 
drawled  out  his  dislike  to  saltpetre ;  and  it  seems  he 
indulged  his  temper.     But  if  a  Hotspur,  dfler  five 
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centuries,  was  '  pestered '  again  *  by  a  popinjay/  he  CHAP, 
soon  drew  the  solace  he  needed  from  a  tumbril  of  * — • — ' 
fresh  ammunition.^    In  this  one  respect,  it  proved  ^  -^f**^ 
easy  to  restore  the  personal  efficiency  of  the  soldiery  of  ammu- 
as  they  came  in  from  the  brushwood  below;   but 
to  reorganise  them  was  of  course  a  hard  task,  its 
difficulty  being  greatly  aggravated  by  the  losses  the 
regiments  had  sustained  in  officers.     At  one  spot,  Reorgani- 
where  no  officer  of  the  Guards  was  present,   Dr  thedis- 
Wilson   of  the   7th  Hussars  did  excellent  service  soidieiy. 
by  rallying  some  of  their  soldiery.t     At  another, 
Sir  Charles  Russell    of  the   Grenadiers,   with  the 
aid  of  Captain  Greville  Finch  of  the  68  th,  devoted 
himself  to  the  task,  and  was  able  at  last  to  form 
a  little  battalion  composed  of  men  from  different 
regiments. 

Still,  for  these  and  other  like  efforts  applied  to  the 
work  of  reorganisation,  time  of  course  was  more  or 
less  needed ;  and,  so  far  as  concerns  their  efficiency  at  sute  of 
the  particular  hour  now  reached,  the  remains  of  the  coming  m 
Guards,  and  other  soldiery  coming  in  from  the  Kit-  i^hemaya 
spur  by  the  Tchemaya  flank,  must  be  numbered 
in  the  category  of  whlit  we  have  called  the  ^  spent 

*  I  don't  undeTBtand  that  Lord  Henij  Percj  knows  who  the  staff 
officer  wasy  and  certainly  I  can  make  no  guess  ;  for  I  fSail  to  remember 
any  staff  officer  in  the  Chrimea  who  was  either  affected  or  listless. 

t  So  stated  (with  a  giatefol  acknowledgment  of  the  service)  by 
H.It.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  his  private  despatch  to  Headquar- 
ters, 6th  Nov.  1854.  H.RH.  there  says  that  Dr  Wilson  for  some  time 
opposed  these  men  of  the  Guards  to  a  body  of  the  Russians  which 
sought  to  get  through,  but  I  do  not  know  enough  of  the  service  thus 
reported  by  H.It.H.  to  be  in  a  condition  for  narrating  it.  Dr  Wilson 
was  attached  to  the  1st  Division. 
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CHAP.  *  forces/    Their  false  victory  over  the  left  wing  of 
the  Russian  army  was  indeed  dearly  bought^ 


VL 

2d  Period. 


XIIL 


The  200         Altogether,  the  few  score  of  soldiers  restrained  by 

high         the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  those  whom  we  shall  see 

^^^  '      climbing  back  in  time  for  fresh  strife  on  the  crest, 

numbered  only  about  200 ;  t  but  the  conflicts  these 

men  sustained  were  of  singular  interest,  and  must 

now  in  their  turn  be  recounted. 

It  is  only  by  the  interposed  task  of  pursuing  the 

£Edse  victory  to  its  conclusion  that  we  have  been 

parted  all  this  while  from   Sir    Greorge    Cathcart 

When  Sir  George,  indulging  his  dream,  rode  joyously 

down,  as  we  saw,  to  praise  and  congratulate  Torrens, 

he  already  was  near  to  the  moment  of  finding  himself 

rudely  awakened. 

Cathoart        He  had  followed  his  troops  in  pursuit  some  way 

by^a^re     dowu  the  sidc  of  the  hill,  when  he  all  at  once  heard 

heighti*     from  behind  the  outburst  of  a  volley  of  musketry, 

him.'*        which  tore  through  the  air  above  him,  and  swept 

down  over  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  red-coats 

below. 

*  The  extent  of  the  sacrifices  resnltmg  £rom  the  fights  on  the  Kit- 
spur  will  be  found  indicated  postf  p.  313. 
t  The  estimate  is  of  necessity  a  very  rough  one,  but  is  thus  based : — 
Men  held  back  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,         .  100 

„     brought  up  the  hillside  by  Cathcart,  ...  50 

w               n           I*             byBumaby,  ...  30 

'       Stragglers, 20 

200 
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For  a  moment,  Cathcart  thought  that  this  volley  CHAP, 
had  been  fired  by  mistake,  and  must  have  come  ^ — ,r-^ 
from  the  Guards ;  but  when  the  smoke  lifted,  a  glance  ^  ^^»'*^- 
dispelled  his  idea,  for  above  him  on  the  crest  from 
which  he  had  so  lately  descended  was  the  head  of  a 
strong  Russian  column.    The  enemy  had  turned  the  The  inter- 
podia  of  theKi.»p«rby.in.pl,„Lu^in though  ^ 
the  still  open  *  gap '  which  Lord  Baglan  ordered  Cath- 
cart to  close.    Without  firing  or  receiving  a  shot,  nay 
even,  so  far  as  I  learn,  without  having  been  seen  by  the 
English,  a  battalion  of  the  I&koutsk  regiment  had 
moved  up  from  the  Quarry  Eavine  across  the  un- 
guarded slopes  which  descend  towards  the  north  from 
Mount  Head,  and  now  was  so  placed  as  to  be  not  only 
in  the  direct  rear  of  Cathcart,  but  also  in  the  rear  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  then  remaining,  as  we  saw, 
with  the  colours  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  and  100 
men  round  them,  by  the  gorge  of  the  Sandbag  Battery. 
The  Russians  thus  interposed  could  not  doubt  the 
opportunity  they  had  gained,  for  Cathcart's  troops, 
as  we  saw,  had  abandoned  their  greatcoats,  and  were 
fighting  in  red.    Heavy  fire  poured  down  upon  our 
troops  from  what  had  been  their  own  heights. 

If  Sir  George  Cathcart  had  obeyed  Lord  Raglan,  Cathcart. 
his  organised  body  of  near  400  men  would  have  been 
standing  at  this  time  well  posted  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  Mount  Head,  and  confining  to  its  lair  in 
the  Quarry  Ravine  that  very  same  Russian  column 
which  had  now  stolen  into  his  groimd.  As  it  was, 
he  had  to  sit  in  his  saddle  with  only  his  staff  and 
a  few  straggling  soldiers  about  him,  looking  up  at 
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CHAP,  the  hostile   battalion  thus  planted  in   rear  of  his 

^ — . — f  troops. 

2i  Period.  When  the  men  on  the  hillside  near  Cathcart  looked 
up  and  saw  a  grey  column  on  the  crest  he  had  just 
now  abandoned,  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  con- 
jecture  that  their  heights  had  been  lost  through  some 
commander's  mistake ;  but  our  soldiers  can  be  superb- 
ly indulgent  of  faults  committed  by  a  genera^  and 
— ^if  only  a  rescue  be  possible — ^they  often,  as  the 
great  Captain  said,  will  *  get  him  out  of  his  scrapes/ 

His  re-  *  Trusting  largely — if  not  indeed  wildly — ^to  this 
generous  resource,  Cathcart  yielded  himself  to  the  im- 
pulse of  his  valiant  and  chivalrous  nature.  So  far  as 
I  know,  he  did  not,  for  even  a  moment,  harbour  any 
other  idea  than  that  the  Russians,  however  many, 
must  be  attacked  by  the  English,   however    few. 

His  scant   There  were  near  him,  dispersed  in  the  brushwood, 

1I16M1S. 

some  men  who,  though  busied  like  the  rest  of  the 
troops  in  pursuit^  could  still  be  reached  by  his  orders. 
They  were  only  some  fifty  in  number,  but  they 
belonged  to  the  *  Twentieth,'  a  regiment  of  historic 
renown,  which  is  famous  for  imparting  its  aggregate 
quality  to  the  individual  soldier;*  and  the  chief, 
besides,  had  around  him  the  devoted  officers  of  his 
Staff,  Colonel  Windham,  Colonel  Charles  Seymour, 
Major  Maitland,  Captain  Hugh  Smith,  and  Captain 
Greville,  and  his  nephew,  young  Augustus  Cathcart 
The  at.  After  ordering  Windham  to  ride  down  and  try  to 

by  fifty      '  get  back '  the  troops  on  the  hillside  below,  Cath- 

*  The  circamBtances  under  which  these  men  of  the  SOth  chanced  to 
be  near  Cathcart  are  shown  ante,  p.  246. 
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cart  gathered  together  the  fifty  men  of  the  20th,  and  CHAP, 
with    these — ^formed  rudely  in  line — ^undertook  to  . — , — * 
move  up  against  the  overhanging  body  of  some  seven  ^  ^*^ 
or  eight  himdred  men  which  stood  on  the  crest  above  *2oth.' 
him,* 

In  ascending  to  make  their  attack,  these  few 
*  Twentieth '  men  were  obstructed,  and,  besides,  more 
or  less  thrown  asunder  by  the  varying  abruptness 
of  the  <«cli^tj-;  but,  i/.ggr.g.rLngth  w« 
thus  neutralised,  the  individual  soldier  toiled  for- 
ward with  a  determination  all  his  own,  and  the 
twenty  or  thirty  men  who  formed  the  right  of  the 
line — Maitland  forced  his  horse  up  alongside  them — 
had  not  long  been  climbing  the  steep,  when  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  they  emerged  all  at  once  from 
below  into  the  close  presence  of  the  enemy.  Then, 
panting  after  their  effort,  they  sprang  at  the  left  of 
the  column,  the  part  directly  confironting  them  ;  and 
the  Bussians  there  exposed  to  the  onset  began  to 
break  and  give  way  without  awaiting  the  thrust  of 
the  bayonet  But  in  the  right-hand  part  of  the 
column  its  troops  stood  their  ground  with  more  firm- 
ness, and  did  not  fall  back.  Even  there,  however, 
the  Bussians,  though  not  turning  round,  still  so  far 
gave  way  to  the  English  ascendant  that  they  'accepted 
'  the  files.'  t  Here,  there,  and  in  several  places,  they 
allowed  some  strong  wilful  assailant  to  tear  his  way 

*  The  lakontak  battalion  had  no  doubt  anutained  some  casualties ; 
but  the  regiment  went  into  action  with  a  strength  of  3223,  which 
gives  an  average  of  rather  more  than  805  to  each  of  its  four  battalions. 

t  With  respect  to  the  nse  of  this  phrase  in  onr  armj,  see  '  Invasion 
<  of  the  Crimea,'  vol.  iv.  3d  Ed.  p.  117. 
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CHAP,  in  through  their  ranks,   and   every  intruder  thus 
> — , — '  received  into  the  hostile  mass  fought  hard,  as  may 
2rf  Period,  ^^jj  |^^  supposed,  for  life  no  less  than  for  victory, 
using  sometimes  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  sometimes 
the  butt-end  of  the  musket,  sometimes  a  ready  frag- 
ment of  rock.* 

A  column  which  endures  this  kind  of  invasion  is 
commonly  doomed;  but  here,  the  disproportion  of 
numbers  was  overwhelming ;  and,  however  formidable 
the  intruding  assailant  might  prove  to  any  hapless 
Russians  so  planted  or  packed  as  to  be  within  reach 
of  his  bayonet,  the  paths  of  blood  he  thus  opened 
were  after  all  so  narrow,  so  few,  and  so  fax  apart,  that 
the  body,  in  spite  of  such  stabs,  was  able  to  hold 
together ;  and  one  must  infer,  though  no  witnesses 
speak,  that  of  the  brave  *  Twentieth '  men  who  thus 
engulfed  themselves  bodily  in  the  depths  of  the 
column,  a  large  proportion  fell  slain.  Still,  if  Eus- 
sian  narrators  speak  truly,  there  were  some,  at  least, 
of  our  soldiery  who  cut  their  way  out  through  the 
column,  t 
Result  of  Upou  the  wholc,  it  resulted  that  the  column,  al- 
though for  some  moments  forced  back  at  one  parfc, 

*  From  the  yantage-heigbt  of  his  saddle,  Maitland  was  able  to  see 
the  combats  thus  maintained  on  his  left 

t  The  Russians,  indeed,  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  main  body  of 
their  desperate  assailants  succeeded  in  cutting  through.  *At  this 
<  moment,'  says  General  de  Todleben,  '  confusion  began  in  the  ranks ' 
[the  ranks  of  Cathcart's  soldiery],  'but  being  quickly  rallied,  these 
'  brave  troops  made  a  supreme  effort,  and  throwing  themselves  with 
'  desperation  [en  ddsesp^rto]  upon  the  lakoutsk  regiment,  they  suc- 
'  ceeded  in  forcing  its  ranks,  and  cutting  for  themselves  a  way  through 
*  the  midst  of  our  soldiers,'  p.  473.  My  own  sources  of  infonnation  do 
not,  at  present,  enable  me  to  confirm  this  on  English  authority. 
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and  at  others  pierced,  riven,  and  torn  by  individual  CHAP. 

VT 

assailants,  was  able  to  maintain  its  ground  on  the  ^ — ^ — ^ 
crest.  There  were  some  of  the  English  who  had  not  ^  ^*"'^* 
either  cut  their  way  through,  or  fallen  in  the  struggle. 
These  desisting  at  length  from  their  singular  on- 
slaught, dropped  back  one  by  one,  or  in  small  knots, 
under  the  shelter  of  the  steep,  some  remaining,  it 
seems,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  enemy,  some  choosing 
their  berths  lower  down.  They  had  exhausted  their 
cartridges,  and  could  not  vex  the  colunm  with  fire. 

The  Russian  commander  apparently  was  content 
with  the  immunity  his  troops  now  enjoyed,  for  he 
not  only  held  back  the  column,  but  abstained  from 
throwing  out  soldiery  to  clear  its  front;  and,  the 
steepness  of  the  ground  being  such  that  men  not 
many  paces  asunder  might  be  out  of  each  other's 
sight.  Sir  George  Cathcart  remained  with  his  Staff  on 
the  broken  hillside  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  column  planted  above  him. 

On  each  side  for  once  there  was  a  sense  of  discom- 
fiture. The  Russians  considered  that  they  had  failed 
to  prevent  Cathcart's  troops  from  cutting  through 
their  column.  On  the  other  hand,  our  people  had 
been  the  assailants,  undertaking  to  drive  off  the  force 
in  their  rear  by  means  of  an  up-hill  attack,  made  with 
numbers  as  one  to  fourteen ;  and  not  to  perform  the 
prodigy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  allow  an  enemy's 
column  to  remain  on  the  English  Heights,  was  to 
faiL  So,  at  all  events,  Cathcart  thought  With 
Maitland  at  his  side,  he  rode  up  and  down  for  some 
moments  in  front  of  the  crest»  and  presently  said, 
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CHAP.  'I  feax  we  are  in  a  mess/    Maitland  said  he  yet 
.     v*.  ^  hoped  that  our  people  would  drive  the  enemy  back  ; 
2d  Period.  ^^^  ^j^^^^  seeing  some  men  coming  up  from  the  foot  of 
words  to    the  hill,  he  rode  down  to  get  them  together,  and  hasten 
Maitiand's  ^^^^  asccut.    Thcsc  soIdicrs,  however,  when  addressed 
^^^      by  Maitland,  complained  that  they  had  been  fired  upon 
by  their  own  fellow-countrymen ;  and,  until  they  had 
come  back  to  within  some  thirty  yards  of  the  Russians, 
they  persistently  maintained  their  belief     Maitland 
entreated  them  to  form  a  blended  line  without  regard 
to  diversity  of  regiment ;  but  they  declared  that  any 
such  effort  would  be  vain,  because  they  had  no  cart- 
ridges left 

Maitland  having  thus  failed  in  his  purpose  turned 
back  towards  Sir  Greorge  Cathcart,  and  found  him 
sitting  on  his  horse  in  a  small,  sheltered  nook  within 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  the  Russians.  Seeing 
his  favourite  staff  officer  approach,  Cathcart  moved  a 
step  or  two  towards  him,  and — ^being  already  in  anguish 
— ^he  now,  as  it  seemed,  upon  hearing  Major  Mait- 
land's  report,  would  have  to  endure  a  new  pang.  But 
in  an  instant,  the  conditions  of  his  welfare  so  changed 
that  the  bulk  of  God's  reasoning  creatures  might  well 
enough  envy  him;  for  the  great  Deliverer  came, 
withdrawing  him  from  the  agony  of  discomfiture* 
from  censure,  from  controversy,  from  all  the  torments 
of  life,  and  surrounding  him  at  the  last  with  a  halo 
which  the  everyday  world  cannot  give.  Whilst 
moving  towards  Maitland,  and  thus  partly  quitting 
Death  of  his  shelter,  Cathcart  all  at  once  dropped  from  his 
saddle,  and  was  blest  with  a  soldier's  deatL    A  mus- 
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ket-ball  had  passed  through  his  heart.     Colonel  Sey-  CHAP. 

mour — Charles  Seymour — ^fell  slain  by  the  side  of  his  ^ — ^J— / 

chief,  and  Maitland  was  grievously  wounded  ^  PerM. 

Our  soldiers  left  standing  on  this  part  of  the  accli-  kiUed  and 

,  ,  .  Maitland 

vity  became  stragglers  again  as  before^  moving  whither  wounded, 
they  chose  in  the  brushwood,  till  at  last — ^with  the  ^n'Tof 
troops  farther  down — ^they  came  imder  the  guidance  ^^i^^g^ 
of  Windham. 

The  position  thus  maintained  by  a  Bussian  battel-  Podtionof 
ion  on  that  Fore  Ridge  which  formed  part  of  the  ifikontek 
English  Heights  was  plainly  one  of  great  value  as  a  on  the 
means  of  swaying  the  battle ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  in-  Bid^. 
fer  that  General  Dannenberg  perceived  the  advantage 
which  fortune  had  placed  in  his  hands,  for  he  made 
no  visible  effort  to  follow  and  drive  in  the  wedge. 
Still,  a  trophy  at  all  events,  if  not  indeed  a  prize  of 
great  brilliancy,  was  lying  almost  within  reach.  Ad- 
hering  to  the  crest  they  had  been  suffered  to  occupy, 
tlie  troops  of  this  Iftkoutsk  battalion  kept  watch  on 
what  still  could  be  seen  of  their  late  assailants,  and 
the  other  small  bevies  of  red-coats  dispersed  lower 
down  in  the  brushwood;  but  some  of  their  men 
fronted  northward,  and  these  spreading  out  on  the 
north-eastern  slopes  of  Moimt  Head,  looked  down 
into  the  rear  and  right  flank  of  the  Sandbag  Battery. 
There,  surrounding  the  colours  of  a  regiment,  they 
saw,  besides  some  led  horses,  a  few  score  of  tall  foot- 
8oldiers»  distinguished  by  their  black,  lofty  head-gear. 
This  Blkoutsk  battalion  had  not  before  met  the 
Guards. 
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XIV. 

%i  Period.  Without  08  yet  knowing  their  peril,  the  Duke  of 

the  Duke  Cambridge  and  the  hundred  men  near  him  were  thus 

bridffe'8  cut  off  by  a  force  interposed  in  their  rear ;  but  also 

M  weu'u  two  other  battalions — ^the  two  battalions  of  Okhotsk 

'"^'^-  which  Percy  had  seen-were  now  coming  up  to  at- 

tack  them  from  the  direction  of  their  left  front. 

Biimaby'8  Captain  Bumaby  also  had  witnessed  the  approach 

measu,*..  ^^  ^^^  Qkhotsk  battalions ;  but  it  happened  that 

at  the  moment  of  making  his  discovery  he  was  not 

so  far  down  on  the  Kitspur  as  Percy  had  been,  and 

he  judged  that,  by  dint  of  hard  climbing,  it  might  be 

possible  for  him,  with  the  twenty  or  thirty  men  of  his 

company  stiU  gathered  about  him,  to  regain  the  high 

ground  behind  him  before  the  Russians  could  seize  it. 

He  did  not  misreckon ;  for,  after  a  short,  though  severe 

exertion  of  bodily  strength,  both  he  and  his  people 

were  up  on  the  ledgeway,  and  much  nearer  to  the 

front  of  the  Sandbag  Battery  than  the  Russians  yet 

were  to  its  flank.     No  other  collected  body  of  men 

came  back  from  the  chase  in  time  to  co-operate  with 

the  remnant  still  holding  together  under  the  Duke 

of  Cambridge. 

Critical  Upou  the  whole»  then,  the  predicament  of  the  Duke 

1^"'  of  Cambridge  was  this :   Still  remaining  near  the 

bridgeand  gorgc  of  the  Sandbag  Battery,  with  about  one  hun- 

of  th«  ^^^^  ^ed  men  and  the  colours  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 

G^StfSk*'   he  had  a  lakoutsk  battalion  established  on  the  high 

ground  behind  him,  that  is,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 

Head,  whilst  the  two  Okhotsk  battalions  were  ad- 
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vancing  upon  him  from  his  left  front ;  and  (except  CHAP, 
from  the  accession  of  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  stragglers  ^J^ 
attracted  towards  the  colours)  the  only  help  within  ^  ^^"^* 
reach  was  that  which  Bumaby  might  be  able  to  give 
him  with  some  twenty  or  thirty  more  men. 

The  three  Russian  battalions  had  together  a 
strength  which  may  be  computed  at  about  2000 ;  * 
whilst  the  English,  including  the  stragglers  and  the 
remains  of  the  company  with  which  Bumaby  was 
seeking  to  interpose,  numbered  only,  it  is  believed,  at 
most  about  150  men.t 

With  a  few  of  the  surviving  staff  officers — ^Colonel 
Brownrigg,  Lord  Balgonie,  Captain  Hamley,  Mac- 
donald  and  others — H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
was  still  near  the  colours,  and  as  yet  imaware  of  the 
perils  now  closely  surrounding  him,  when  he  all  at  The  inter- 
once  heard  a  voice  saying — *  Sir,  you  will  be  taken  1 '  f^^dis- 
Then  came  fire  pouring  down  from  Mount  Head. '  Hol- 
*  loa !  holloa  1  our  own  people  firing  upon  us  1 '  These,  or 
words  of  like  import,  were  uttered  at  the  same  instant 
by  many,  and  amongst  others  by  Captain  Higginson 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards;  but  at  this  moment — with  a 
midshipman  on  a  pony  beside  him— there  came  up  on 
foot  a  ship's  captain,  no  other  than  Peel  of  the  Diamond. 

*  The  three  battalions  had  come  into  action  with  a  strength  of  2416, 
and,  if  the  casualties  they  had  sustained  up  to  this  time  were  not  very 
much  greater  or  less  than  416,  the  above  estimate  of  2000  would  be  a 
tolerably  close  approach  to  accuracy. 

t  Captain  Higginson's  estimate  puts  the  number  at  only  130,  I  at- 
tain the  rough  estimate  of  150  by  allowing  (in  addition  to  the  100  gath- 
ered round  the  Duke)  the  full  numbers  of  30  for  Bumaby*s  strength,  and 
20  for  stragglers.  The  50  who  made  up  Uhe  200'  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  Cathcart 

VOL.  V.  S 
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CHAP.  With  the  aid  of  a  field-glass  he  carried,  the  seaman's 

VI 

.     ^  '  f  calm  gaze  had  enabled  him  to  speak  as  one  certain, 
24  Period,  ^j^^  j^^  instinctively  saw  how  advantageous  it  would 

be  if  the  ugly  truth  could  become  known  to  so  able  an 
officer  as  Captain  Higginson  a  few  moments  before  its 
discovery  by  the  men.  Therefore  speaking  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  the  captain  and  none  other,  he  pointed  by  a 
slight  gesture  to  Mount  Head,  and  said  that  the  body 
thence  firing  was  Eussian.  It  was  owing  in  part  to 
this  thoughtfulness  of  Captain  Peel's  that  the  general 
discovery  of  the  truth,  which  presently  followed, 
caused  no  confusion.  The  men  had  scarce  learnt  that 
they  were  cut  oflf,  when  already  the  voice  of  authority 
was  telling  them  what  they  must  do. 
Orders  Several  officers  gave  out  or  repeated  a  word  of 

"^Z^     command,  which  imported  that  the  men  were  to  keep 
quence.      ^^  hi^  ground  and  force  their  way  up  the  hill  in 
the  teeth  of  the  interposed  force.     All  seemed  to 
understand  in  a  moment  that  this  was  their  task. 
MovBment      As  though  eager  to  seize  their  prey,  the  troops  of 
i&koutsk    the  lakoutsk  battalion  began  to  move  down  the  hill- 
side ;  but  they  remembered,  perhaps,  that  their  line 
of  retreat  was  towards  the  head  of  the  Quarry  Ravine, 
for,  by  spreading  out  men  towards  their  then  left, 
and  of  the  they  disclosed  a  slight  westerly  leaning ;  whilst,  on 
thecoioara  the  Other  hand,  those  of  our  people  who  were  with  the 
Grenadier  colours  Undertook  to  move  by  the  Ledgeway,  keeping 
always  as  close  as  they  could  to  its  eastern  margin. 
There  was  therefore,  with  a  part  of  each  force,  a  ten- 
dency to  incline  towards  its  then  left ;  thus  observing, 
at  some  points,  that  very  same  'rule  of  the  road' 
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which  obtains  on  an  English  highway.    The  lakoutsk  CHAP, 
battalion,  however,  though  disclosing  this  tendency,  ^ — ^-1-/ 
still  did  not  for  a  moment  abandon  the  obvious  duty  ^  Period. 
of  endeavouring  to  overwhelm  the  little  band  of  Eng- 
lish soldiery,  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  resulted  that  the 
task  of  our  people  was,  at  some  points,  to  scrape  their 
way  past ;  at  others,  to  cut  their  way  through. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  not  being  personally  ob-  The  Duke 
structed  by  any  hostile  ma^  directly  barring  his  brid^;„d 
path,  was  able  to  ride  past  the  enemy  with  his  ever  r^ps 
blithe  aide-de-camp,   Major  Macdonald;*    and  al-  ^^hf 
though,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  he  drew  abundance  f©^^** 
of  fire,  he  finally  made  good  his  way  with  only  the 
loss  of  a  charger  shot  under  him  and  the  graze  of  a 
ball  in  his  arm. 

As  with  the  chief,  so  also  it  fared  with  a  part  of 
the  soldiery  under  him;  for  they  scraped  past  the 
Eussians  without  being  flatly  obstructed.     But  an- 
other part  of  the  remnant  which  had  come  up  from 
the  gorge  of  the  Battery  took  a  route  which  lay  more 
towards  the  west,  and  became  thus  a  separate  band, 
consisting  in  great  measure  of  Coldstream  men,  with 
other  troops  intermixed.     They  had  not  yet  moved  The  band 
far  up  the  hill,  when  they  found  themselves  directly  direcfly 
confronted  and  fired  upon  by  a  part  of  the  inter-  andat- 
posed  battaUon,  which  —  because  of  the  smoke  and  Ks^^ 
the  mist — our  people  had  not  before  seen.  "*"'' 

*  The  ind6£atigable  *  cheeziness'  of  Maodonald  on  the  Inkenxum  day 
was  much  remarked,  and  in  particQlar,  I  believe,  by  Lord  Raglan,  who 
liked  to  see  his  officers  in  that  mood  during  an  action.  In  his  despatch 
of  the  11th  November,  he  adduced  his  persofud  tettinumy^ — a  rather 
tmnsnal  step— in  support  of  the  praise  accorded  to  Macdonidd. 
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CHAP.  These  Russians  were  disposed  in  no  order  that  well 
' — ^ — '  could  be  traced  by  the  eye,  but  they  formed  a  thick 
7d  Period,  j^^j^  ^£  jjjf3jit|.y  ^t  a  distance  of  only  about  twenty 

or  thirty  paces  from  our  people.  It  chanced  that 
with  the  English  soldiery  thus  challenged  no  com- 
batant officer  was  present ;  *  yet  amongst  them  they 
had  that  kind  of  leader  which  the  stress  of  the  moment 
Dr  Woiae-  required.  Assistant-surgeon  Wolseley,  of  the  20th 
chaise.  Regiment,  had  marched  with  Croffcon's  wing  of  the 
regiment.  He  was  one  who  lived,  heart  and  soul, 
imder  the  dominion  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  the 
heraldic  motto  of  his  house  was  e^ressive.  perhaps, 
of  the  tendencies  handed  down  to  him  by  his  warlike 
ancestors,  and  the  theory  which  it  bade  him  remember 
was  this  one :  *  Man  to  man  is,  and  must  be,  a 
'  wolf.'  t  Unconsciously  biassed,  perhaps,  by  his  inborn 
fighting  propensity,  he  had  contrived  to  persuade 
himself  that  the  spot  where  his  medical  services 
would  prove  the  most  useful  was — of  all  places  on 
earth  ! — the  Sandbag  Battery ;  and  there,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  he  had  established  his  field  hospital. 
When  afterwards  *the  hundred'  fell  back,  he  had 
moved  along  with  them,  and  was  now  one  of  those 
whose  retreat  appeared  to  be  blocked  by  a  part  of 
the  la^koutsk  battalion.  He  had  come  into  action 
without  his  sword,  but  he  uttered  a  self-inspiriting 

*  Men  mainly  belonging  to  the  Ooldatream  might  well  be  thus  cir- 
camstanced,  for  they  had  lost  a  huge  proportion  of  their  officers  either 
killed  or  wounded ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  ant/  Coldstream  officer 
was  with  'the  hundred'  who  had  adhered  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  abstained  from  pursuit 

t  Homo  hamCni  lupus. 
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prayer  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul,  without  deigning  CHAP, 
to  ask  from  God  any  mere  prolongation  of  life ;  and  ' — . — ' 
when  he  had  got  his  hold  of  a  firelock— choosing  one,  ^  ^^^^^^ 
by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  which  had  the  bayonet  fixed 
— ^he  was  a  formidable  antagonist  for  even  the  most 
pious  soldier  of  Eussia's  orthodox  Church.     Here 
and  there,  some  moments  before,  he  had  heard  orders 
given  or  repeated ;   and,  as  they  were  all  to  the  same 
effect,  and  all  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  his  own 
soldierly  instinct,  he  had  one  at  least  of  the  requisites 
for  conducting  a  difficult  enterprise, — that  is,  a  clear, 
steadfast  idea. 

Wolseley  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  men  within 
range  of  his  voice,  and  told  them  3;^hat  they  now  had 
to  fight  for  was — ^not  victory  only,  but — ^life.  Then, 
thb  minds  of  his  hearers  being  ripe,  he  gave  them  the 
word  of  command :  *  Fix  bayonets,  charge,  and  keep 
*  up  the  hill  1 '  *  The  soldiery  answered  him  with  a 
burst  of  hurrahs,  sprang  forward  to  the  charge,  and  in 
the  next  instant  were  tearing  their  way  through  the 
thicket  of  Russians.  They  suffered,  it  is  believed, 
heavy  loss  in  proportion  to  their  scanty  number  ;t 
but  they  achieved  their  purpose,  and  came  out  at 
length  on  the  southern  or  English  side  of  the  force 
which  had  undertaken  to  block  their  path. 

The  soldiery  who  moved  along  the  margin  of  the 
Ledgeway  with  the  colours  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  had 

*  It  may  seem  strange  that  amongst  soldiers  long  engaged  in  dose 
fighting,  and  still  in  the  close  presence  of  the  enemy,  there  shonld  have 
been  men  with  their  bayonets  unfixed,  but  so  it  was. 

t  The  loss  was  estimated  by  Doctor  Wolseley  at  not  less  than  one 
half. 
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CHAP,  already,  by  this  time,  made  some  little  way  toVaids  the 
' — ^-^— '  rear;  but  they  were  only  a  part  of  *the  hundred'  which 
2d  Period,  j^^  abstained  from  pursuit.  With  a  strength  of  per- 
hapB  some  three  score,  tliey  were  moving  againBt  a  bat- 
talion  which  both  faced  and  swirled  past  them,  and 
they  had  no  troops  thrown  out  to  cover  them  in  rear 
or  in  flank.  They  still  went  on  forcing  their  way, 
but  only,  as  it  seemed,  to  thrust  themselves  more  and 
more  absolutely  into  the  enemjr's  power.  The  two 
colours  had  become  separated,  the  regimental  colour 
in  the  hands  of  Yerschoyle  having  made  some  twenty 
paces  more  way  towards  the  rear  than  the  Queen's 
colour,  carried  by  Turner.  The  group  immediately 
surrounding  this  last  standard  was  in  general  very 
small,  and  though  having  at  one  time  a  strength  of 
about  fifteen,  numbered  during  some  perilous  nfb- 
ments  only  five  or  six  men.  It  occurred  to  some 
one  that  the  sight  of  the  colours  in  danger  would  ^ 
be  likely  to  draw  stragglers  towards  them,  and  this, 
it  seems,  was  the  real  purpose  of  the  shout  now  all 
at  once  heard;  but  the  words,  as  it  happened — 
the  words,  *  Carry  high  the  colours  T — ^had  a  brave 
welcome  sound,  giving  strength  to  the  resolve  of 
the  men,  and  inflaming  their  soldierly  pride. 
The  Whilst  our  people  thus  strove  to  open  a  path  for 

peril  to      the  colours  in  the  teeth  of  an  interposed  force,  their 
1^:^  other  and  even  more  formidable  adversary  was  ap- 
expoe©d7   proachiug  them  from  the  opposite  quarter.    The  two 
Okhotsk  battalions  by  this  time  had  neared  the  left 
shoulder  of  the   Sandbag  Battery,  and   were  now 
moving  forward  with    a    great  alacrity,  for  their 
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soldieiy  saw  the  colours  retreating  with  only  a  small  CHAP. 

band  around  them.  ^J^ 

Captain  Bumaby,  however,  as  we  know,  with  his  ^  ^"^^ 

BllTZlADy 

twenty  or  thirty  men,  had  succeeded  in  climbing  up  »nd  his 

men  inter- 

to  the  now  deserted  Sandbag  Battery  before  the  two  poeethem- 
Okhotsk  battalions  could  reach  it,  and  thus  found  tweenthe 
himself  able   to  interpose  between    the    retreating  andthe^* 
colours  and  the  enemy  advancing  to  overtake  them,  f^^* 
The  bodily  effort  he  made  to  effect  this  rapid  ascent 
had  been  so  violent  that,  when  at  last  on  the  crest, 
he  allowed  himself  to  sink  to  the  ground  and  rest 
his  lungs  for  some  momente. 

He  had  not  yet  overtaken  his  comrades,  when  Barnab/s 
already  he  saw  that  the  small  clumps  of  men  round  action, 
the  colours  were  without  any  rear-guard  in  the  folds 
of  a  hostile  battalion,  and  that  the  prospect  of  their 
saving  the  standards  by  means  of  their  own  was 
almost  null.  So,  to  cover  their  retreat,  and  if  possible 
ward  off  the  impending  disaster,  he  called  out  to  the 
twenty  or  thirty  men  near  him,  and  drew  them  more 
closely  together.  Then  he  told  them  the  purpose  for 
which  they  must  fight.  By  firmly  retarding  their 
own  retreat  they  must  win  time  for  the  retreat  of  the 
colours.  They  were  to  be  in  effect  a  diminutive  rear- 
guard, fending  off,  if  they  could,  the  weight  of  two 
Russian  battalions. 

Of  some  such  measure  as  this  there  was  soon 
crying  need ;  for  whilst  the  small  clumps  of  our  people 
round  the  colours  still  wrestled  with  the  I&koutsk 
battalion  in  front,  and  fended  it  off  their  right  flank, 
the  two  Okhotsk  battalions  came  on  past  the  Sandbag 
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CHAP,  Battery — one  moving  along  in  front  of  its  parapet, 
' — ,-1-^  the  other  along  its  gorge.  They  were  both  pressing 
2d  Period,  eagerly  forward,  the  officers  vehement  with  their 
swords  in  the  air,  the  men  shouting  and  rabidly 
yelling.  For  once,  there  was  an  absence  of  that 
air  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  and  that  looking  about 
for  guidance,  which  elsewhere  had  characterised  the 
Russian  masses  when  brought  into  the  close  presence 
of  our  people ;  and  indeed  the  mere  sight  of  English 
standards  in  retreat  with  only  a  small  band  around 
them,  might  well  give  assurance  and  purpose  to  troops 
pressing  on  in  pursuit.  The  foremost  of  the  Okhotsk 
battalions  was  at  length  within  pistol-shot  of  our 
people ;  and,  if  it  should  close,  all  hope  of  saving  the 
colours  must  seemingly  come  to  an  end. 

In  this  strait,  Bumaby  remembered  what  he  had 
been  able  to  achieve  on  the  Ledgeway  by  striking  there 
at  a  column  with  only  a  small  knot  of  men,  and  per- 
ceiving that  now  mere  defensive  resistance  was  hope* 
less,  he  judged  that  by  comparison  with  so  blank  a  re- 
source as  that,  an  attack  which  would  be  wild  under 
other  conditions,  might  be  in  reality  prudent  His 
men  at  this  moment  were  falUng  back  very  fast,  but 
still  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  rally  them 
and  get  them  to  charge. 

He  had  no  brother  officer  near  him ;  but  Bancroft 
— the  hero  of  the  fight  on  the  Ledgeway — ^stood  yet 
at  his  side,  as  did  also  a  sergeant  of  the  Line  who 
had  mingled  with  the  Guards,  and  was  doing  splendid 
service.  Tsaac  Archer,  Joseph  Troy,  John  Pullen, 
Edward  HilJ,  and  William  Turner  were  near.     With 
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these,  besides  ten  or  twelve  more — some  Guardsmen,  CHAP, 
some  men  of  the  Line — there  gathered  and  fronted  >     v'   / 
Tinder  Bumaby's   appeal  some  eighteen  or  twenty  ^  Period, 
men.^     Bumaby  told  them  to  close  together,  and 
then  said,  *  Are  you  ready?'     The  men  answered  by 
their  act.    They  sprang  forward.     In  front  of  them 
all  at  that  moment,  giving  splendid  example  to  others^ 
were  Isaac   Archer  and  the  sergeant  of  the  Line. 
There  were  some  Russians  in  loose  order  advancing 
in  front  of  the  column,  but  our  people,  as  Archer 
expresses  it,  'knocked  them  out  of  the  way,'  and 
then  there  was  nothing  except  air  and  smoke  be- 
tween the  solid   column  and  the  little  knot  of  its 
English  assailants. 

Men  in  the  foremost  of  the  enemy's  ranks  brought 
their  firelocks  down  to  the  charge,  but  did  not 
spring  forward  'at  the  double'  in  advance  of  their 
comrades.     The  whole   column,   however  —  and  of 

« 

course  the  front  ranks  along  with  it — continued  to 
advance  against  the  English.  Tet  down  to  this 
moment,  the  little  bevy  of  English  was  still  advanc- 
ing against  the  column.  Of  the  two,  which  would 
halt  or  hold  back  ?  Not  the  Russians  ;  for,  this 
time,  at  least,  with  English  colours  retreating  before 
them,  they  came  on  with  set  purpose;  and,  whilst 
their  people  in  front  gave  a  voice  to  the  eagerness 
of  the  force  by  their  shouts  and  fierce  yells,  the 
whole  mass  was  kept  in  glad  consciousness  of  its 
overwhelming  numbers  by  the  multitudinous  strains 

*  One  nian  says  about  eighteen,  another  about  twenty,  and  no  one 
gives  any  other  numbers  as  his  estimate. 
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CHAP,  of  a  hymn  roanng  up  from  its  depths.     Must  it  then 

« — ^1^  be  the  eighteen  or   twenty  English  who,  as  was 

2d  Period,  natural,  would  have  to  yield  1     Not  they,  if  their 

Captain  could  choose,  for  his  shout  was  now  again 

heard :  '  Get  close  together  and  charge  them  once 

*  more,  my  men  I  *  Desperate  as  his  appeal  might 
sound,  he  was  obeyed.  '  I  thought  it  perfectly  use- 
'  less,'  says  Bancroft,  with  his  soldierlike  simplicity; 
'  I  thought  it  perfectly  useless  so  few  of  us  trying 
'  to  resist  such  a  tremendous  lot ;    but,  for  all  that, 

*  I  did  so/ 

In  modem  war  the  clash  of  two  hostile  forces 
does  not  often  occur  at  a  moment  when  each  is  ad- 
vancing against  each ;  but  here,  certainly,  the  still 
persisting  column  was  met  in  its  onward  course  by 
the  still  continuing  onset  of  the  small  English  band, 
^  for  oace.  Jpe  wUrt  eh«gu.g  wi  eh-ged. 
Could  a  score  of  men  survive  hostile  contact  like  this 
with  a  strong,  well-ordered,  and  resolute  battalion  1 
To  one  looking  back  as  did  Richard  Minor  from 
ground  close  beside  the  Queen's  colour,  the  small 
English  band  seemed  to  drop,  and  become  altogether 
extinguished,  the  actual  truth  being,  however,  that 
whilst  several  of  the  twenty  were  indeed  at  this 
moment  laid  low,  some  others,  including  the  Captain 
himself,  yet  remained  unstricken,  though  being  now 
fewer  than  ever  and  disparted,  and  mingled  in  close 
strife  with  their  adversaries,  they  had  ceased  to  be 
discernible  at  even  a  few  paces  distant  These  sur- 
vivors  fought  hard.  Bumaby  receiving  the  bayonet 
thrust  of  an  eager  assailant  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak. 
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gave  the  point  of  his  sword  to  two  others ;  and,  his  CHAP, 
men  closing  fast  and  wrestling,  as  it  were,  with  their  ^ — • — ' 
nearest  antagonists,  the  column,  without  being  for  an  ^  ^**"*^- 
instant  disheartened  or  turned  from  its  purpose,  was 
still  so  hampered  and  baffled  by  the  hindrances  result- 
ing from  these  bodily  combats,  as  to  be  either  stopped 
dead,  or  at  all  events  grievously  retarded  in  its 
onward  course,  and  this  at  a  time  when  moments 
were  precious,  for  our  troops  in  charge  of  the  colours 
had  been  all  this  while  forcing  their  way  through  or 
past  the  intercepting  battalion,  and  having  now  shaken 
it  off,*  they  were  gaining  upon  the  other  —  the 
Okhotsk — ^body  of  infantry,  thus  obstructed  in  its 
eager  pursuit.  Bancroft,  Archer,  and  Turner,  by 
this  time  had  been  all  three  of  them  wounded; 
whilst  Troy  and  Pullen  and  Hill  were  not  only 
living,  but  each  of  them  fighting  aggressively  in 
the  midst  of  the  Russians,  and  even,  it  is  said, 
gainiBg  ground  Engulfing  those  foremost  assail- 
ants,  and  now  laying  its  weight  on  the  tormentors 
who  still  obstructed  its  front,  the  column  at  length 
recovered  its  powers  of  movement,  and  began  to 
draw  forward  once  more.  Then,  however,  its  troops 
all  at  once  imdertook  to  deploy;  and  the  evolution 
had  begun,  when  Burnaby,  happening  to  slip  upon 
the  wet  barrel  of  a  musket,  fell  to  the  ground; 
and  the  Russians  passing  on  over  him,  it  presently 


*  The  intercepting — ^ihe  lakontsk — ^battalion  had  been  maimed,  as 
we  saw,  by  the  defeat  which  a  part  of  it  Buffered  when  charged  and  cat 
through  by  WoLseley.  The  line  of  retreat  for  the  I&koatsk  troope  was 
towards  the  head  of  the  Quany  Ravine. 
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CHAP,  resulted    that    be    and    the  remains    of   his  men, 

VI 
— ^J— /  namely,    Bancroft,  Archer,   William    Turner,    John 

u  Period,  p^gjj^  Edward  HiU,  and  Joseph  Troy,  with  besides 
a  few  more  then  living  but  afterwards  slain,  were  in 
the  wake  of  the  enemy's  advancing  battalions,  or,  in 
other  words,  upon  the  Russian  side  of  the  column 
with  which  they  had  fought;  but  besides  that  Bancroft, 
Archer,  and  Turner  were  all  three  of  them  wounded, 
and  the  Captain  himself  lying  prostrate,  John  Pullen, 
though  afterwards  rescued,  stood  surrounded  at  this 
moment  by  Russians,  and  was  for  some  time  held 
prisoner.  On  the  other  hand,  three,  if  not  more,  of  the 
English  survivors,  namely.  Hill,  and  Troy,  and  James 
Archer — in  spite  of  his  wound — were  yet  upstanding 
in  arms,  and  still  ready,  as  they  presently  showed,  to 
engage  in  fresh  personal  conflicts. 

Cast  thus  by  the  chances  of  war  into  the  wake 
of  the  enemy's  advancing  battalions,  our  people  per- 
force became  witnesses  of  the  things  he  there  did. 
Russian  soldiers  detached  from  the  ranks  went  about 
from  spot  to  spot  despatching  the  wounded  English 
they  saw  on  the  ground,  and  even  in  their  superlative 
carefulness  transfixing  men  seemingly  dead**  A 
Russian  lying  wounded  at  Burnaby's  side  malignantly 
invited  the  attention  of  these  fell  destroyers  to  the 
English  Captain,  but  Bumaby  had  a  loaded  revolver 

*  There  is  no  proof  that  the  Rufisians  in  general  refused  quarter 
to  men  who  remained  upstanding.  It  was  against  prostrate  soldiery 
that  their  homicidal  mania  raged.  They  prohably  had  an  idea — and  it 
was  one  not  always  ill  founded — ^that  a  recumbent  soldier,  whether 
wounded  or  not,  might  retain,  and  would  be  likely  to  exercise  his  power 
to  harm  them.  In  Bumaby  no  doubt,  though  prostrated,  they  still  bar! 
a  dangerous  foe. 
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and  could  speak  the  Muscovite  tongue.  He  silenced  C  HA  P. 
his  neighbour  by  pointing  the  pistol  at  him  and  tell- 
ing him  that  if  he  spoke  again  he  would  shoot  him. 
Then,  pistol  in  hand,  he  awaited  his  destiny  with  a 
determbiation  to  sell  his  life  dear.  Despite  the  still 
combative  energies  of  Archer  and  Hill  and  Troy,  both 
they  and  their  Captain  and  the  rest  of  the  seven  sur- 
vivors must  have  been  soon  despatched  or  made 
prisoners  if  no  succour  had  come  from  without. 

Succour  came.     We  saw  how  on  the  right  of  Hill  Opportune 
Bend  a  French  battalion  of  infantry — a  battalion  of  the  French 
the  Sixth  of  the  Line — stood  resisting  the  entreaties  Line. 
of  all  who  would  then  drive  it  into  the  fight,  and  we 
learnt  that  our  people,  in  the  rage  and  impatience 
provoked  by  this  lengthened  recusancy,  had  suffered 
themselves  to  use  bitter  words.     Well,  now  this  very 
battalion — this  much  be-damned  '  Sixth  of  the  Line ' 
-ndid  good,  loyal  service,  which  will  long  be  remem- 
bered  in  England.     Its  fixed  attitude  of  expectancy 
had  been  owing  to  no  other  cause  than  the  want  of  due 
sanction  for  a  forward  movement,  and  was  converted 
at  once  into  opportune  action  by  the  authority  of 
General  Bourbaki,  now  apparently  giving  impulsion  to 
this  part  of  his  brigade.*   The  Russians  in  their  eager  Heu^t  of 

the 

pursuit  of  the  colours  had  been  so  led  to  shape  their  Okhotsk 

-  ^  .  -  -       ,  bftttAlions. 

course  that  at  this  moment  they  were  laying  open 
their  right  to  the  French  battalion,  and  De  Camas 
began  to  advance  against  their  exposed  flank.  Thus 
all  at  once  threatened,  whilst  moving,  with  an  attack 

*  So  I  gather  ;  but  the  language  on  which  I  have  to  rely  is  not  so 
distinct  as  I  could  wish. 
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CHAP. 
VI. 

2d  Period. 


Extrica- 
tion  of 
Banukby 
and  the 
other  sor- 
viTon  of 
hifl  Uttle 
rear- 
guard. 


on  their  flank  from  a  fresh,  strong,  and  organised 
force,  the  Eussians,  it  seems,  first  endeavoured  to 
form  up  a  new  front  with  which  to  oppose  their  new 
enemy,  and  next — as  though  discontented  with  the 
result  of  their  efforts-began  to  turn  and  retreat* 

Captain  Burnaby,  with  the  rest  of  the  seven  sur- 
vivors, was  still  where  we  saw  him  in  the  wake  of  the 
enemy's  columns,  when  he  found  that  the  ebb  had 
set  in,  and  that  those  of  the  Russians  around  him  who 
had  not  yet  moved  off  were  going  nevertheless  to  re- 
treat. Hill,  Troy,  and  James  Archer  acting  all  three 
together  at  a  well-chosen  moment,  rescued  Pullen  and 
Turner  from  the  RussiaQS  surrounding  them.  The 
enemy's  retreating  movement  proceeded ;  and  Captain 
Burnaby  himself  with,  besides,  the  six  other  survivors 
of  his  little  rear-guard — that  is,  with  Bancroft^  Archer, 
Turner,  Pullen,  Hill,  and  Troy — became  parted  at 
length  from  the  hostile  multitude  in  which  untQ  now 
they  had  been  mingled*  No  longer  molested,  and 
exulting  in  the  now  completed  salvation  of  the  colours, 
they  met  the  advancing  battalion  to  which  they  had 
owed  their  deliverance  and  gratefally  passed  through 
its  ranks,  t 

*  Apparently  the  deploying  movement  before  mentioned  yrsA  a 
part  of  that  effort  to  show  a  new  front  which  was  made  when  the  Fiench 
appeared. 

t  As  regards  the  achievements  of  this  little  rear-guard,  and  also — ^in 
chief  measure — ^the  fight  on  the  Ledgeway,  I  owe  my  knowledge  to  a 
most  valuable  little  record  called  ^  The  Right  Flank  Company  at  Inker- 
*  man,'  which  contains  the  separate  statements  of  Captain  Burnaby  him- 
self, and  nine  of  those  who  took  part  with  him— viz.,  Colour-sergeant 
Minor,!  Wilkins,  Gilbert,  Morris,  Sayer,  Overson,  Bancroft,  Archer,  Troy; 
the  three  last,  it  will  be  observed,  being  three  of  the  seven  survivors  of 
the  rear-guard.    Each  of  the  statements  is  an  entirely  independent  one, 


■■^ 
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Without  venturing  to  adopt  any  estimate  of  its  CHAP, 
actual  duration  in  minutes,  one  may  say  that  this  ^ — ^-l-^ 
struggle  against  encompassing  numbers  was  main-  ^^^- 
tained  during  all  the  time  needed  for  the  achievement  sueoess  of 
of  the  purpose  in  hand.*    A  rear-guard  spontaneously  reaj-.guard 
formed  by  some  twenty  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  S^^* 
proved  able  to  fend  off  great  masses.     It  shielded  the  ntreat  of 
men  with  the  colours  from  all  the  vehement  onsets  oun. 
directed  against  their  then  rear,  and  by  setting  their 
energies  free  for  combats  in  the  opposite  quarter,  en- 
abled them  to  fight  on,  and  fight  through  in  the  teeth 
of  the  intercepting  battalion. 

The  survivors  of  the  men  who  cut  through  under 
Wolseley  had  already  come  in ;  and,  the  final  success 
of  their  movement  being  added  to  that  of  the  small 
band  with  the  colours,  as  well  as  to  that  of  '  the 
'twenty'  who  assumed  the  task  of  a  rear-guard,  it  Complete 
results  that  the  enterprise  of  the  150  soldiers  who  tionofthe 
broke  out  of  the  circle  drawn  round  them  by  2000  lisb  who 
men,  was  now  at  all  points  complete.      They,  or  Burroimd- 
those  who    survived    unstricken,   had    victoriously  ^X^' 
fought  their  way  homa 

When  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  after  brushing  his 
way  past  the  lakoutsk  battalion,  got  to  find  that  he 
had  become  separated  from  his  troops,  he  began  to 
endure  bitter  anguish,  and  was  driven  almost  to  dis- 

not  copied  or  borrowed  from  the  others,  and  aU,  as  I  think,  bear  the 
evident  stamp  of  tmth. 

*  One  of  the  partakers  in  this  singular  fight  estimates  at  no  less  than 
ten  minntes  the  duration  of  what  was  only  a  part  of  it-^namelj,  that 
close  wrestling  between  Hhe  few  and  the  many  which  foUowed  npon 
Buxnaby's  charge  ;  bnt  it  is  difficult  for  any  man  engaged  in  such  strife 
to  measure  the  flight  of  time  by  a  mere  e£fort  of  mind. 
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CHAP,  traction  when  minute  after  minute  elapsed  without 
J^  his  being  able  to  learn  what  had  happened.  He 
2d  Period,  ije^j^me  possessed  with  an  idea  that  the  Guards  were 
Buffered  perhaps  lost ;  and  his  grief — ^roused  to  phrenzy  by- 
Duke  of  this  cruel  thought — was  hardly  allayed  when  Percy 
bridge.  Herbert  said  cheerily^  though  in  language  almost 
harshly  prosaic  —  *  The  Guards,  sir,  will  be  sure  to 
' ''  turn  up." ' 
His  joy  As  respects  the  great  bulk  of  not  only  the  Guards, 

nmng'  but  also  all  the  rest  of  our  soldiery  who  seized  and 
of  them™  pursued  their  false  victory,  we  before  had  the  means 
^*^'  of  observing  that  Percy  Herbert's  rough  prophecy 
was  destined  to  receive  its  fulfilment ;  and,  so  far  as 
concerned  that  small  remnant  of  troops  which  fdught 
round  the  colours,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  been 
already  prepared  by  Captain  Bumaby  himself  for 
the  jojrful  sight  now  awaiting  him.*  Still  His 
Royal  Highness  was  not  a  man  so  constituted  as  to 
be  able  to  gaze  with  restrained  emotion  when  he  saw, 
coming  out  of  the  dimness  and  slowly  approaching 
him,  a  little  body  of  unformed  soldiery — ^mainly 
Bearskins — but  a  few  of  the  Line — and  with  them 
two  standards,  the  colours  of  the  Grenadier  Guards. 
The  apostrophe  that  broke  from  his  lips  was  marked 
with  religious  fervour,  and  indeed  he  half  borrowed 
church  language  for  the  utterance  of  his  soldierly 
joy.     But  the  Duke,  if  more  vehement  than  others, 

*  After  the  retreat  of  the  Okhotsk  battalionB,  Bumaby  oeased  to 
move  in  the  exact  wake  of  the  troops  with  the  colours,  and  came  in  by 
a  route  further  west,  which  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge.  He  apprised  H.R.H.  of  the  safety  of  the  colours,  and 
showed  him  the  part  of  the  field  in  which  they  might  be  met 
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was  not  alone  in  his  rapture.     From  all — and  many  CHAP, 
stood  near — ^there   was  an  outburst  of  admiration  ^ — « — ' 
and  praise  and  thankfulness,  to  greet  the  small  band  ^  ^^*^ 
of  Guardsmen  and  other  intermixed  soldiery  coming 
quietly  in  with  the  colours,  and  driving  before  them 
the  prisoners  they  had  been  able  to  take  whilst  fight- 
ing their  way  home  from  the  Battery, 


XV. 


The  Okhotsk  battalions  continued  to  retreat  before  contmued 
the  French  '  6th  of  the  Line/  and  descended  into  of  the 
St  Clement's  Gorge ;  but  a  number  of  the  enemy's  ^^SnL 
troops  —  not, -however,  in  a  state  of  formation —  ^'^^^ 
still  remained  showing  front  from  the  gorge  of  the  ff'sg^ 
Sandbag  Battery.      Between  these  and  the  French  bag  Bat-, 
battalion    there    had    become    interposed    a    weak 
thread  of  English  skirmishers  —  men  belonging  to 
different  regii^ente-^d  near  then.  .  .in  JhLe- 
man. 

General  Bourbaki,  it  would  seem,  had  ridden  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  his  left  front,  and  was  not 
at  this  moment  present  with  the  battalion  of  Colonel 
de  Camaa  The  battalion — extended  in  line — ^had 
been  hitherto  maintaining  its  advance,  but  now,  from 
some  cause,  it  faltered.  The  men  did  not  fall  back.  Hesitation 
but  they  would  no  longer  come  on.  Captain  Armstrong  Frondh 

.1       <!  •,1  1  •       •  1  6th  of  the 

— ^the  horseman  we  saw  with  our  skirmishers — was  tine. 
an  able  young  officer,  accustomed  to  wield  authority, 

VOL.  V.  T 
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CHAP,  and  not  wanting  in  that  eioldierly  sternness  which  the 
' — . — '  need  of  the  moment  required.*  He  rode  up  to  the 
2d  Period.  £^^j^^  ^f  ^]j3   French   battalion,   and   spoke   to    its 

officers  in  language  which  perhaps  might  be  harsh, 
but  was  nevertheless  opportune.      Our    few    men 
Captain     extended  in  front  saw  his  purpose,  and  gave  him  a 
stroo^B      cheer.     Seizing,  the  moment,  he  adjured  the  French 
battalion  to   advance.     By  gesture,   by  words,  by 
example,  the  officers  strove  to  draw  their  men  for- 
ward; and  the  drums  of  the  battalion,  brought  to- 
gether in  rear  of  its  centre,  broke  out  into  a  fiiry  of 
sound  with  their  hurricane  ^pas  de  charge.'    The 
Beoaptnre  battalion  rcsumcd   its  advance,   and,  the    enemy's 
Sandbag     soldicry  then  withdrawing  from  the  gorge  of  the 
^^'     Sandbag  Battery,  it  presently  resulted  that  the  dis- 
mantled work  changed  masters  once  more,  and  was 
now  in  the  power  of  the  French,  though  not  actually 
kept  in  their  hands.     Colonel  de  Camas  avoided 
Continued  the  error  of  clinging,  as  our  people  had  done,  to  the 

advanoa 

of  the  site  of  the  dismantled  battery,  and  moved  on  in  a 
6th  of  the  westerly  direction  towards  the  head  of  St  Clement's 

Gorge,  where  General  Bourbaki,  as  it  seems,  was 

already  present  in  person. 
Meeting         There  the  General  found  Colonel  Horsford,  who  had 
General      SO  manoeuvred  his  small  band  of  Rifles  as  to  be  able 
and'         to  remain  in  this  advanced  part  of  the  field,  whilst 
HonSord.    Bussiau  battaUous  moved  past  him  in  either  direction. 

*  Captain  James  Armstrong  (now  Major-Qeneral  and  Depnty  Adju- 
tant-General at  the  Horse  Guards)  was  General  Adams's  Brigade-Major 
at  the  time  of  the  battle. 
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Some  conversation  took  place  between  the  two  gifted  CHAP, 
officers  thus  meeting  in  the  front  of  battle.     General  « — ^-.^ 
Bourbaki^s  object  apparently  was  to  continue  his  ^dPcrtoA 
advance^  and  at  the  same  time  take  care  not  to  quit 
the  high  ground.     Addressing  the  *  6th  of  the  Line ' 
he  said:  'Come,  my  lads,  the  English  are  in  your 
'  front.*    Forward  1 '    He  then  led  the  battalion  some 
way,  in  an  almost  northerly  direction,  across  that 
rib  of  high  ground  which  ends  in  the  Inkerman 
Tusk. 


XVL 


In  their  struggles  thus  maintained  on  the  Kitspur  Retro- 
against  hugely  overweighting  numbers,  our  soldiery  ^^t. 
passed  through  a  fierce  ordeal;  but  from  almost  every  Kit^. 
one  of  their  fights  they  came  out  victorious.t    When 
the  enemy  appeared  on  the  north  they  attacked  and 
defeated  him ;  when  he  appeared  on  the  east  they  at* 
tacked,  defeated,  and  chased  him ;  and  when  at  last  he 
appeared  on  the  south  (where  lay  their  line  of  retreat) 
they  at  some  points  turned  his  flank,  at  others  attacked 
and  cut  through  him.   Though  beset  by  hostile  forces 

*  There  were  no  English  troope  at  the  time  in  front  of  Bourbaki  and 
Honfoidy  and  I  do  not  know  how  the  Qeneial  derived  the  impxesaion 
disclosed  by  his  words. 

t  (kneral  Adams,  with  a  strength  of  700,  was  pressed  back,  after 
hard  fighting,  by  4000 ;  and  Cathcart's  attempt  to  drive  off  a  whole 
Bussian  battalion  with  60  men  was  not  crowned  with  success.  But 
except  as  regards  these  two  instances*  I  know  of  no  combat  on  the 
Kitspur  in  which  our  people  failed  to  achieve  their  purpose. 
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CHAP,  in  their  rear  as  well  as  their  front,  they  so  well  de- 

* '  livered  themselves  from  the  usual   consequences  of 

2d  Period,  j^j^g  ^^^  oS,  that — ^far  enough  from  any  dream  of  a 
surrender  in  mass  —  they  hardly,  it  seems,  lost  a 
prisoner.* 
Their  Brought  about,  as  we  saw,  by  mistake,  the  fights 

which  raged  on  the  Kitspur  were  a  mere  waste  of 
strength  in  so  far  as  concerned  the  old  battery,  or 
the  ground  where  it  stood ;  and  their  sway  in  the 
battle  was  owing  to  no  other  circumstance  than  the 
havoc  they  wrought  in  the  numbers  and  organisation 
of  the  contending  forces. 

That  havoc,  however,  was  great.  Out  of  some 
2600t  English  engaged  on  the  Kitspur,  near  a  thou- 
sand, it  is  believed,  were  killed  or  wounded ;  J  and 
besides,  though  victorious,  the  remains  of  the  forces 
thus  mangled  had  not  come  out  of  the  fight  in  an 
orderly  or  collected  state.  From  the  nature  of  their 
strife  on  the  Kitspur,  but  more  especially  from  their 

*  The  Coldstream,  the  41st,  the  46th,  the  49th,  and  the  95th  had 
not,  any  of  them,  one  tingU  man  *  missing.'  In  other  regiments  con- 
trihuting  to  the  English  force  on  the  Kitspur,  the  ^missing'  were  — 
Grenadiers,  2 ;  Fusilier  Guards,  4 ;  aoth,  6  ;  68th,  8  ;  Rifle  battalion, 
6.  No  man  could  have  been  taken  prisoner  without  coming  into  the 
list  of  the  *  missing ;'  but  men  might  well  be,  and  undoubtedly  were,  in 
the  list  of  the  *  missing '  without  having  been  taken  prisoners. 

t  2646. 

%  The  casualties  which  occurred  in  the  several  regiments  contributing 
to  the  force  on  the  Kitspur  were  1275,  but  that  return  includes  the 
casualties  in  the  three  wings  which  fought  elsewhere,  with  also  those 
losses  which  were  sustained  by  the  combatants  of  the  Kitspur  in  other 
parts  of  the  field ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  conceive  that  the  estimate  of 
1000  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however 
that  all  the  wounded  were  disabled. 
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unbridled  pursuit  down  the  steeps  and  through  copse-  CHAP, 
wood,  our  battalions  and  demi-battalions  had  become  ^ — ^-^ 

9/2  Period 

broken  up ;  and  although  we  shall  find  them  re-form- 
ing, and  returning  to  the  front  with  an  excellent  promp- 
titude, it  is  still  very  plain  that  for  the  purpose  of 
immediate  and  organised  resistance  to  the  next  im- 
pending attack,  we  hardly  can  now  count  on  any  of 
those  magnificent  troops — 2600  in  their  original 
number — which  fought  so  hard  on  the  Kitspur.  By 
means  of  comparison  with  other  numbers,  we  shall 
by-and-by  see  the  full  import  of  this  ugly  deduction 
from  the  present  strength  of  the  English.  The  Rus- 
sians, it  is  true,  and  especially  the  Okhotsk  battalions, 
sustained  heavy  losses  in  both  officers  and  men ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  enemy  with  his  great  numerical 
prepcxiderance  over  the  English  could  bear  deductions 
from  strength  much  better  than  they,  and  that,  even 
though  losing  very  many  more  men,  he  might  still  be 
a  gainer  in  relative  power. 
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XVIL 


2d  Period. 


But  meanwhile,  our  centre — ^and  there,  the  ground 
was  of  vital  worth — ^had  been  undergoing  incessant 
attacks.  At  the  very  moment  when  this  Second 
Period  began,  and  thenceforth,  again  and  again,  the 
enemy  moved  up  in  streng^th  to  assault  our  lines  on 
«.  Home  Ridge,  Id  w«>  ev^  time  met  before  gdning 
"^^  the  crest  by  some  Uttle  band  of  our  infantry  thrown 
forward  to  dispute  his  advance. 

To  encounter  the  enemy  thus  in  advance  of  Home 
Ridge  was,  indeed,  to  forego  all  advantage  afforded 
by  the  natural  strength  of  the  ground,  and  to  neu- 
tralise the  power  of  our  artillery  by  combating 
in  front  of  the  guns;  but  Pennefather  still  clung 
to  his  plan  of  making  the  Russians  fight  hard  for 
every  foot  of  ground  they  might  gain ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  almost  always  opposed  to  them  when  emerg- 
Peime-  ing  from  the  Quarry  Ravine  a  body  of  English 
method  of  infantry.  The  force  so  thrown  forward,  however, 
it.  ^^  "^  was  in  every  instance  so  small,  that  its  task,  as  defined 
by  Circumstance,  if  not  by  actual  directions,  was 
scarce  other  than  that  of  a  strong  picket  The  mere 
hundred  or  two  of  combatants  so  employed  for  the 
moment  on  ground  far  beyond  the  Home  Ridge, 
could  not  plainly  stand  bound  to  do  more  than  trouble 
the  enemy  in  his  advance,  and  take  care  that  the 
process  of  driving  them  in  should  cost  him  something 
in  men,  and  something  also  in  time.  If  we  see  their 
resistance  protracted  beyond  those  natural  limits,  we 
must  ascribe  its  excess  to  the  vaUant  stubbornness  of 
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our  soldiery,  and  not  to  a  preconceived  notion  of  CHAP, 
defending  any  ground  near  the  Barrier  as  a  part  of  ^ — J-^ 
the  English  position.  ^  ^^^ 

The  first  body  of  troops  thus  employed  against 
Dannenberg's  fiesh  battalions  was  that  wing  of  the 
30th    which    we    saw    under  Colonel    Mauleverer,  Maoie- 
defeatinir  and  driyinir  before  them  the  two  Borodino  wing  of 
columns.     Indeed  the  men  were  still  panting  with  Eogiment. 
the  efforts  attending  their  victory  and  the  conse- 
quent pursuit,  when  they  had  to  form  up  anew  and 
meet  the  fresh  lakoutsk  battalions  already  descend- 
ing Shell  Hill.     These  Thirtieths  had  come  into  ittpro- 
action  with  a  strength   of  only  200,  and  now,  as  sistoooe 
may  well  be  supposed,  their  numbers  were  grievously  enemy's 
lessened,  but  there  remained  to  them  valour  and  ooinmuk 
zeal.     In  the  strife  which  ensued  the  officers  gave 
themselves   to  their  work   with   absolute  devotion, 
whilst  the  men  on  their  part  stood  carefully  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  always  eager  to  obey  every  word  they 
could  catch  from  the  lips  of  their  chiefs ;  and  even 
when  the  communication  of  orders  was  baffled  by 
the  mist  and  smoke,  by  the  roar  and  tumult  of  the 
fight,  there  did  not  then  follow  any  collapse  of  the 
fighting  power,  for  what  happened  in  such  case  was 
that '  every  man  worked  for  himself,  and  did  the  best 
'  he  could.'    The  fire  of  these  few  resolute  English  in 
line  was  more  deadly  than  any  that  the  enemy  could 
deliver  from  the  heads  of  his  bleeding  columns; 
but  the  Russians  burnt  abimdance  of  cartridges,  and 
our  people  could  not  help  wondering  how  it  was  that 
they  were  more  or  less  able  to  live  and  to  thrive 
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CHAP,  under  a  pattering  hail  of  lead  ever  thudding  into  the 
^  ■■  y '  *  earth,  and  cutting  the  oak  twigs  all  round  thenu 
jdPmorf.      rj^^  ggj^^  ^^  characterised  by  a  recurrence  of 

effects  curiously  uniform.  In  every  one  of  the  many 
charges  they  made,  these  men  of  the  Thirtieth  were 
for  the  moment  victorious,  always  driving  before  them 
the  front  ranks  of  their  antagonists,  and,  of  course, 
more  or  less  gaining  ground;  but  the  moment  they 
ceased  to  be  the  assailants,  they  lost  their  ascend- 
ancy, finding  always  that  when  they  stopped,  and 
lapsed  into  an  attitude  of  sheer  defence,  they  could 
no  longer  bear  up  against  the  weight  of  the  hostile 
throng ;  and  substantially,  it  came  to  this,  that  they 
must  be  always  either  gaining  or  losing  ground,  either 
charging  or  falling  back.  Now,  the  same  men  of 
course  cannot  always  be  charging;  so  our  people, 
having  no  supports  with  which  to  hold  fast  an  ad- 
vantage once  gained,  and  the  Russians,  on  their  part, 
not  proving  irresolute,  there  resulted,  for  some  time, 
that  swaying  to  and  fro  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
hard  and  close  infantry  fighting  in  modem  battles. 
In  such  a  conflict,  if  long  continued,  weight  of  num- 
bers could  not  but  tell,  and  after  a  while,  the  alterna- 
tions of  the  swaying  movement  began  to  disclose  on 
the  whole  a  slow  progress  southward ;  for  in  general, 
after  charging  and  defeating  the  foremost  of  its  an- 
tagonists, the  little  band  of  the  Thirtieth  was  sooner 
or  later  forced  back  by  the  other  encompassing  sol- 
diery amongst  whom  it  had  penetrated,  and  these 
recoils,  taken  together,  extended  over  more  ground 
than  all  the  intervening  attacka 
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In  this  way,  at  length,  after  a  foot  to  foot  resistance  CHAP, 
long  maintained  against  heavy  columns  by  only  a  few  ^ — J—* 
score  of  soldiery,  the  men  of  Mauleverer's  force  were  ^  ^«^ 

"^  The  dOth 

pressed  back  and  back  till  they  found  themselves  at  men  at 

.  TT  -  length 

last  behind  the  crestwork  on  the  top  of  Home  Ridge,  pressed 
and  aligning  with  other  fractions  of  their  regiment  the  crest- 
under  Major  Patullo.  By  that  time,  their  bodily  fatigue  ^he  mo- 
had  become  so  great  that  the  belt  of  ground  where  JJ^^y 
they  lay  was  to  them  a  very  haven  of  rest,  and  they  *J^ 
thought  with  gratitude  of  Colonel  Percy  Herbert,  to 
whose  zeal  and  forethought  the  crestwork  mainly 
owed  its  creation.     These  brave  men,  if  absolved  for 
a  moment  from  the  toil  of  close  fighting,  were  still  in 
a  hot  part  of  the  battle-field,  under  constant  artillery- 
fire,  and  liable,  as  the  event  soon  proved,  to  be  attacked 
by  infantry;  but  Nature  can  be  divinely  imperious 
when  she  ordains  perfect  rest  for  the  weary.     There 
were  many  who  slept. 

Ihe  mass  which  had  been  thus  obstinatefy  resisted  Oontbned 
by  Mauleverer's  people  was  pursuing  its  dearly  earned  g^  "^ 
advantage,   and  making  its  way  up  the  slopes  of  ooimnn: 
Home  Ridge,  when  Pennefather  launched  against  it  tui 

gk      -x     Attacked 

the  left  wing  of  Horsford's  Rifle  battalion — a  fresh  andde- 
and  united  body  with  a  strength  of  some  140  men.*  a  wing  of 
The  wing  formed  already  in  line  advanced  through  Rifle  bat- 
our  guns,  and  was  presently  confronted  by  the  enemy      ^°* 
at  short  distance.     During  a  minute  or  two,  both 
column  and  line  stood  face  to  face  firing  their  hottest; 
but  then  the  column  began  to  fall  back,  and  was 

*  /.e.,  half  the  battalion,  which  had  a  strength  of  278.   Colonel  Hon- 
fozd  himself,  as  we  saw,  acted  with  the  right  wing  of  his  battalion. 
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CHAP,  closely  pursued  by  the  Biflea  The  Russiani9»  if  not 
< — « — ^  dispersed,  were  still  so  far  broken  up  that  the  spec- 
2d  Period,  ^^q  fj^^y  presented  was  that  of  a  force  retreating 
in  numbers  of  large,  heavy  clumps.  Whether  most 
of  their  people  then  falling  were  men  really  stricken, 
or  whether  there  were  some  who  *  downcharged '  in 
avoidance  of  the  balls  that  pursued  them,  they  at 
all  events  dropped  in  large  numbers  imder  the  fire 
of  the  Rifles;  and  the  column,  now  driven  back 
into  the  Quarry  Ravine,  left  the  ground  in  its  wake 
thickly  strewn  with  the  prostrated  soldiery  of  Russia. 
Numbers  of  them  were  in  a  state  of  great  terror, 
imagining  that  they  would  be  put  to  death  by  the 
victors.  To  officers  of  the  Rifles  (as,  for  instance,  to 
Bramston,  whose  description  is  the  one  now  before 
me),  they  addressed  themselves  on  bended  knees, 

says  Bramston,  was  the  sudden  change  of  every  sup- 
pliant's countenance  when  he  all  at  once  learnt  from 
kind  gestures  that  there  was  no  danger  of  his  being 
despatched. 

The  troops  composing  this  wing  of  the  Rifles  be- 
came parted  in  the  course  of  the  pursuit,  the  right 
flank  company  (or  a  part  of  it)  bending  oS  towards 
its  right  front,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  wing  inclined 
away  to  its  left ;  but  when  the  Russian  columns  once 
more  emerged  from  the  Quarry  Ravine,  they  were 
met  by  another  small  body  of  English  soldiery,  that 
Hiime*s      is»  by  Humc's  wing  of  the  95th,  a  force  number^ 
ti^elsth     ing  200  men,  which  (pursuant  to  orders  delivered 
ion^i     by  Pennefather  in  person)  was  marching  in  line  to- 
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wards  the  Barrier.*    The  two  hostile  forces  were  yet  CHAP. 

VL 
advancing  each  against  each,  when  Hume,  a  splendid  v__ 

officer — we  saw  how  he  fought  on  the  Alma — ^was  ^^^^ 

wounded  and  disabled;  and  it  seems  that  thence-  the  Bur- 

xier. 

forth  the  wing  acted  rather  through  the  separate 
energies  of  its  component  parts  than  in  its  capacity 
as  an  aggregate  unitt    But  whatever  their  method  of  Result  of 
action,  these  men  of  the  95  th  proved  able,  it  seems,  bat  it 
to  withstand  all  the  forces  directly  confronting  them ;  ta^ed! 
and  if  some  of  the  enemy's  troops  made  good  their 
way  up  to  the  topmost  slope  of  Home  Ridge,  they 
did  not  do  this  by  overcoming  Hume's  wing  of  the 
*  Derbies,'  but  rather  by  turning  its  flank. 

There  came  one  Russian  column  moving  up  on  the  coimim 
enemy's  right  which  approached  the  crest  of  Home  SS?^^ 
Ridge  without  being  there  met  by  infantry,  but  then  ^eof 
all  at  once  it  was  torn  by  the  merciless  case-shot  de-  gung.*^* 
livered  from  the  left  part  of  Turner's  battery,  and 
driven  back  down  the  hillside. 

We  left  the  weary  men  of  the  30th  reposing  after  a  Riusiaii 
their  fighto,  .md  blimg  the  n«ne  of  picj  Herbert  A? 
for  the  welcome  moments  of  rest  which  they  owed  to  of  Home 
his  little  field-work.    They  had  lain  for  some  time  ^**^" 
unditurbed,  «d  now.  wh»  a  body  of  eddiery  wa. 
seen  ascending  the  slope  in  their  front,  they  still  did 
not  rise ;  for  in  the  absence  of  all  firing  and  shouting, 

*  Hnme's  wing  comprised  the  lialf  of  a  battalion  wbicli  had  come 
into  action  with  a  strength  of  443. 

t  When  Hume  had  been  wounded  and  taken  from  the  field,  there 
was  no  longer,  I  believe,  any  mounted  officer  with  the  wing  ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  tmder  dense  mist  and  in  brushwood,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  officer  on  foot  to  exert  a  perfectly  effective  command  over  troops 
extended  in  line. 
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CHAP,  their  officers  took  it  for  granted  that  the  approaching 
< — « — f  troops  must  be  English,  and  accordingly  suffered 
2d  Period,  lY^Qj^  tQ  come  unmolested  even  up  to  within  a  few 

but  ^ 

chiHved  yards ;  but  then  suddenly — *Up,  30th,  up  T — ^the  new- 
back  by  comers  proved  to  be  Bussians.  The  men  of  the  30th 
the  soth.    sprang  to  their  feet,  bounded  over  the  crestwork,  and 

were  presently  driving  the  enemy  in  a  dispersed  state 

down  the  slopes  of  the  ridge.* 
ScantiiieM  Few  indeed  were  our  people  thus  combating  in 
English  front  of  their  centre  at  any  one  time ;  but  the  scanti- 
fr^o?  ness  of  their  numbers  was  more  or  less  compensated 
centra.  ^7  t^o  circumstauccs,  —  the  density  of  the  mist 
The  mist    charged  with  smoke;  and  the  often  recurring  presence 

of  General  Pennefather  in  this  troubled  part  of  the 

field 
Generti  The  favourite  ride  of  the  Greneral,  when  he  left  his 

Penne*  

iftther.  placc  ou  Homc  Ridge,  was  into  the  thick  of  the  tumult 
inviting  him  on  the  line  of  the  Post- road  During 
these  expeditions  of  his,  he  never  had  near  him  in 
advance  of  Home  Ridge  so  much  as  a  single  battalion 
with  which  to  encounter  great  masses ;  but  always 
undaunted,  always  kindling  with  warlike  animation, 
he  was  a  very  power  in  himself.  To  the  eye,  any 
horseman  approaching  the  Barrier  in  the  then  state  of 
the  atmosphere  was  a  blank,  unrecognised  phantom, 
and  not  even  that  radiant,  exulting  countenance — 
an  ideal  almost  for  the  lineaments  of  a  soldier  truly 
loving  the  fight — could  now  shine  out  through  the 

*  It  is  evident  that  this  Russian  column  had  made  good  its  way  to  the 
crest  bytumingthe  flank  of  any  interposed  forces,  for  otherwise,  of  course, 
it  could  not  have  come  up  so  quickly. 
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dimness ;  but  for  men  who  had  ears  to  hear  there  CHAP, 
was  comfort  and  even  a  smile  when  the  shadowy  •  f'  - 
form  of  the  rider  brought  with  it  the  sound  of  a  familiar  ^  ^«"»«'' 
voice,  and  the  *  grand  old  boy's '  favourite  oaths  roar- 
ing cheerily  down  through  the  smoke.  Irrespectively  of 
the  value  attaching  to  any  orders  he  gave,  the  mere 
energy  he  exerted  in  battle  was  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
mask  his  numerical  weakness,  and  trouble  the  heart 
of  a  column  groping  up  through  the  dimness  in  ignor- 
ance of  what  lay  before  it.  He  had  partly  appre- 
hended that  truth  which  the  enterprises  of  Bumaby 
brought  still  more  clearly  to  light,  and  had  got  to 
perceive  that  the  column,  if  met  at  dose  quarters  by 
even  a  very  small  band  of  resolute  men,  may  prove, 
after  all,  to  be  only  a  fragile  and  sensitive  piece  of 
mechanism  which — especially  under  dense  mist — can 
be  trifled  with  and  tormented,  and  grievously  checked, 
if  not  indeed  finally  baffled.  In  the  tumult,  he  was 
all  joy  or  all  anger ;  but  whether  in  joy,  or  whether 
in  canger,  his  bearing  disclosed  sense  of  power*  Nay, 
despite  all  the  tens  of  the  thousands  that  were  chal- 
lenging his  reign  on  Mount  Inkerman,  he  had  even 
an  air  of  ownership.  With  the  command  of  the  2d 
Division,  he  had  received,  as  it  were,  a  dominion  co- 
extensive with  the  range  of  its  pickets.  The  camp 
was  his ;  the  ground  was  his — he  knew  it  every  foot 
— and,  because  of  the  hordes  of  trespassers,  he  was 
not  the  less  in  his  seigniory.  When  his  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  and  he  had  to  struggle  some  moments 
before  he  could  extricate  himself  from  its  overthrown 
trunk,  the  emotion  he  disclosed  was  sheer  rage,  as 
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CHAP,  though  the  enemy's  gunners  who  had  dared  to  go  and 
^ — A-/  kill  his  first  charger  were  guilty  of  some  lawless  out- 
2d  period  j^gg  £^j.  which  they  must  speedily  suffer,  and  in  the 
mean  time  be  damned.  As  from  the  first  he  had 
accepted,  so  now  he  still  held  the  theory  which  in- 
deed had  been  conceded  to  him  by  Lord  Raglan  as 
well  as  by  Canrobert,  and  understood  that,  the  ground 
being  his,  he  therefore  had  charge  of  the  battle. 
With  magnanimous  imprudence  he  had  allowed  the 
troops  to  fly  off  on  an  enterprise  which  was  of  no 
moment  at  all  as  compared  with  the  vital  object  of 
defending  Home  Ridge,  and  now  it  was  for  him — 
for  him  with  what  men  he  had  left,  but  still  for  him, 
before  all — ^to  clear  his  domain  of  invaders.  The  hot, 
merry,  riotous  blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins  may 
have  been  the  true  motive  power,  and  perhaps  he  was 
really  obeying  the  impulses  of  a  temperament  which 
the  '  Sacred  Isle '  gave  him,  whilst  he  fancied  himself 
guided  by  policy ;  but  it  is  strictly  true  that  at  any 
particular  moment  when  from  the  poverty  of  his 
resources  in  men  or  cartridges  he  was  almost  unable 
to  strike,  he  liked  to  have  the  interval  filled  if  only 
by  the  shouts  of  a  few  men.  The  English  soldiery 
— ^more  austere  than  the  Greneral — did  not  always 
indulge  him  in  what  some  called  his  ^  Donnybrook' 
tactics;  but  —  considering  always  the  mist^  and, 
besides,  the  brilliant  result — it  would  be  rash  to 
say  that  he  exred.  On  the  ground  between  Home 
Ridge  and  the  Barrier,  our  people  now  and  then 
for  the  moment  might  be  almost  entirely  want* 
ing  in  the  means  of  immediate  physical  resistance; 
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but  rtfll  no  onemy'.  eolunm  could  drive  ite  w.y  far  0  HAK 
up  the  Foad  without  encountering  that  reserve  of  ^ — , — ^ 
Spiritual  force — ^the  Soul,  as  it  were,  of  the  storm —  ^  Period. 
which  hovered  round  every  spot  where  *  old  Penne- 
*  father '  chanced  to  be  riding. 

It  was  thus  that  against  mighty  numbers  a  reso- 
lute man  held  the  ground  taken  specially  under  his 
charge;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  tactical 
method  he  followed,  his  purpose  was  so  well  fulfilled 
that,  as  in  the  earlier  hour  of  the  battle,  so  also  now 
during  this  its  Second  Period,  the  Russians  attacking 
our  centre  were  repulsed  in  every  effort  they  made ; 
and  the  Barrier,  though  oftentimes  turned,  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  our  people. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  small  The  <  Gap 
bands  of  English  soldiery  which  thus  fended  off  the 
.ucce«iv<,  .LkB  on  o^  .«.t«,  lad  no  p«to»ion8 
to  do  or  attempt  more.  They  could  neither  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  his  lair  in  the  Quarry  Bavine,  nor 
molest  nor  even  detect  him  if  he  should  choose  to  move 
up  thence  by  his  left  to  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount 
Head.  In  other  words,  though  they  were  able  with 
their  hundred  or  two  of  men  at  a  time  to  fend  him 
off  from  Home  Bidge,  they  still  did  not  and  could 
not  perform  a  second  mirade  by  closing  the  Gap. 

It  was  apparently  with  the  judicious  purpose  of 
closing  or  watching  this  chasm  that  H.B.H.  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  despatched  Colonel  Upton  with  two 
detached  companies  of  the  Guards.*     Upton  moving 

*  When  met  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Colonel  Upton  (now  Lord 
Templeton)  was  riding  forwaid  to  take  the  command  of  hia  battalion. 


tnftiiunivre. 
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* 

CHAP,  in  the  direction  which  he  understood  to  be  the  one 
^  -  indicated  by  His  Boyal  Highness's  gesture,  soon  found 
sd  Period,  himself  Confronted  by  what  was  apparently  the  whole 
dosed  by  Inkoutsk  regiment,  for  he  saw  two  huge  columns 
gjwi  moving  up  from  the  Quarry  Ravine  with  a  strength 
which  he  estimated  at  about  1500  each.  Upton 
extending  his  men  sought  to  combine  the  object  of 
checking  the  enemy  with  that  of  taking  ground  to 
his  left  (where  a  body  of  English  troops  could  be 
seen) ;  and  although,  after  losing  some  men  and  having 
his  horse  shot  under  him,  he  was  so  far  coerced  by 
troops  outflanking  and  working  round  him  as  to  be 
obliged  to  fall  back  to  Hill  Bend  and  take  shelter 
tmder  the  field-work,  there  is  reason  for  believing 
that  the  presence  of  his  little  force  deflected  the  course 
of  the  advancing  masses  by  making  them  incline 
towards  their  right,  and  prevented  them  from  then 
seizing  the  advantage  presented  by  the  open  Grap. 

This  manoeuvre  of  Upton's,  however,  was  only  a 
brief  one,  not  preceded  or  followed  by  any  other  like 
efforts  ;  and  (having  before  seen  the  failure  of  every 
attempt  to  get  troops-  for  the  Gap  from  either  the 
French  or  Sir  George  Cathcart)  we  now  know  com- 
pletely the  circumstances  under  which  it  became 
possible  for  a  I&koutsk  battalion  to  move  up  unim- 
peded  from  the  Quarry  Ravine  and  plant  itself  in 

the  Coldstream.  He  had  commanded  the  Qnaida  pickets  (posted  on 
the  4th  of  Nov.)  which  watched  towards  the  plain  of  Balaclava,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  he  was  of  course  detained  on  that  front  till  it 
became  evident  that  Prince  Cknrtchakoff's  menaces  were  not  serions. 
The  two  detached  companies  of  the  Guards  had  been  just  relieved  firom 
picket  dxitj,  and  were  advancing  to  join  their  comrades  when  the  Duke 
gave  the  above  order  to  Upton. 
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the  rear  of  both  Cathcart  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  CHAP. 
The  handful  of  English  maintaining  their  unequal  ^ — ^.-^^ 
conflict  in  front  of  Home  Ridge  could  do  nothing  to  ^  ^r**^ 
check  such  a  movement ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  createcTby 
very  stubbornness  with  which  they  fought  became  a  bomneas 
source  of  misapprehension,  and  therefore  of  danger,  fight  at  the 
for  their  lengthened  resistance  made  it  seem  that  they 
must  be  in  strength  near  the  Barrier,  and  could 
answer  against  any  flank  movement  proceeding  across 
their  right  front.     Men  imagined  a  line  of  battle 
where  in  truth  there  was  only  an  outpost 


XVIII. 

In  the  next  of  his  efforts,  the  enemy  varied  some-  The 
what  his  line  of  attack,  driving  rather,  this  time,  at  v^^l^iOc- 
the  right  than  at  the  centre  of  Home  Ridge.    From  l^k  the 
his  lair  in  the  Quarry  Ravine  he  heaved  forward  ^q^ 
again  two  or  more  of  his  unwearied  Iftkoutsk  bat-  ^^^ 
talions ;  but,  avoiding  the  line  of  the  Post-road,  and 
inclining  a  little  to  his  left,  he,  this  time,  kept  clear 
of  those  obstinate,  out-fighting  soldiery  who  had 
hitherto  baffled  his  enterprises.     When  he  nearedthe 
part  of  Home  Ridge  which  he  chose  as  his  goal,  he 
was  found  to  be  moving  upon  a  concave  front,  the 
central  mass  of  his  force  being  covered  at  each  flaAk 
by  a  protruded  claw.* 

*  It  would  be  rash  to  epeak  confidently  of  the  nmnben  which  the 
enemy  engaged  in  this  attack  ;  bat  considering  that  he  acted,  as  nsnal, 
in  heavy  colnnuiB,  and  that  he  could  afifoid  to  throw  out  a  massiye 
claw  on  each  flank,  there  seemB  to  be  abnoat  a  necesBity  for  believing 

VOL.  V.  V 
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But  the  strain  that  had  been  pressing  so  long  upon 
Pennefather's  slender  resources  was  now  in  some 
2d  Period,  measuTe  liffhtened  by  the  accession  of  Brigadier- 
byneap  General  Goldie,  with  a  wing  of  the  20th  Eegiment 
troops  counting  180  men,  under  Colonel  Horn,  and  the 
GoDerai  approach  of  the  57th,  nearly  200  strong,  under 
Captain  Edward  Stanley.* 

Lord  Raglan  ordered  an  aide-de-camp  Captain 
Somerset  Calthorpe  to  bring  forward  the  wing  of  the 
20th,  and  take  it  at  once  up  to  Pennefather.  This 
was  speedily  done.  After  moving  up  the  Home  Bidge 
by  ground  on  the  right  of  the  Post-road,  Colonel 
Combat  Hom,t  with  his  men  of  the  20th,  there  came  under 
Od^nei  fire,  and  he  at  once  deployed  into  line,  then  began  to 
hiflwinff  of  advauce  down  the  slope.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere 
had  by  this  time  in  some  measure  changed,  and  was 
clear  enough  to  disclose  a  massive  body  of  Russians 
pressing  up  through  the  brushwood,  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  hundred  yards.  The  men  of  the  20th  de- 
livered their  fire,  and  thus  manifesting  their  presence 
to  the  enemy's  gunners  on  Shell  Hill,  drew  upon 
themselves  a  storm  of  artillery  missiles.  Whilst  still 
a  good  way  off  from  the  column  they  understood 
that  they   were   ordered  to  charge.     They  briskly 

that  the  whole  foice  must  have  nmnbeied  foUy  2000.  The  lakontsk 
battalions  had  no  doubt  suffered  bj  this  time  heavy  losses,  but  it 
wiU  be  remembeied  that  they  went  into  action  with  a  strength  of 
3223.  Towards  the  close  of  this  Second  Period,  however,  one  of  the 
four  lakoutsk  battalions  was  engaged,  as  we  have  seen,  in  another  part 
of  the  field. 

*  Colonel  Powell,  who  commanded  the  regiment,  being  on  duty  with 
a  part  of  it  in  the  trenches.    The  exact  strength  under  Stanley  was  196. 

t  Now  General  Sir  Frederic  Horn. 
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worked  their  way  forward  under  a  powerful  fire  of  CHAP, 
both  artillery  and  smaU-arms,  which  was  continually  .-Zi- 
lessening  their  scanty  numbers ;  but  the  obstacles  ^  ^^"^' 
interposed  by  rugged  ground  and  thick  brushwood 
Boon  distorted  tiieir  line,  and  by  malting  rapid 
movement  impossible,  precluded  them  from  executing 
as  yet  what  an  Englishman  means  by  a  '  charge*' 
Thus  circumstanced  they  advanced  firing.  Before 
long,  the  exigencies  of  their  hastened  progress  over 
obstructed  ground  had  brought  them  into  what  one 
may  call  close  skirmi'shing  order.  Their  colours  drew 
towards  them  some  stragglers  from  other  regiments, 
whom  they  welcomed  into  their  fellowship.  Presently 
they  found  that  the  enemy,  whilst  directly  confix)nt- 
ing  th^m  with  his  masses,  was  also  overlapping  their 
line  on  each  of  its  flanks ;  and  there  was  obvious 
room  for  question  as  to  what  in  such  case  they  should 
do ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  directions  proceeding 
from  higher  authority,  it  was  judged  that  their  right 
course  must  still  be  to  *  force  the  enemy  back  down 
'  the  hill,'  and  therefore  fight  on  to  the  utmost  against 
the  troops  straight  in  their  front  There  ensued  a 
combat,  maintamed  for  some  time  by  an  industrious 
use  of  the  firelock,  and  Colonel  Horn's  people  at 
length  had  so  nearly  exhausted  their  cartridges  as  to 
be  driven  to  the  expedient  of  taking  ammunition  from 
the  pouches  of  the  dead. 

But  a  change  of  temper  came  on;  and  at  the 
thought  of  the  bayonet,  these  men  of  the  20th  seemed 
all  to  have  but  one  wilL  Despite  the  hostile  masses 
on  their  flanks,  they  were  glowing  with  that  sense  of 
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CHAP,  power  which  is  scarce  other  than  power  itself.  To  men 
^ — <1-^  of  their  corps  and  none  other  had  been  committed 
2d  Period,  ^^  charge  of  a  sacred  historic  tradition ;  and,  if  they 
were  to  use  the  enchantment,  they  must  not,  they 
knew,  endure  that,  in  their  time,  its  spell  should  be 
broken.  The  air  was  rent  by  a  sound  which — imless 
they  be  men  of  the  initiated  regiment — people  speak 
of  as  strange  and  '  unearthly.'  After  nearly  a  century 
from  the  day  when  their  cry  became  famous,  and 
forty  years  after  the  time  when  last  it  resounded 
in  battle,  these  men  of  the  20th  once  more  had 
delivered  their  old  'Minden  yelL'*  Disregarding 
alike  the  force  on  their  right  and  the  force  on  their 
left,  they  sprang  at  the  mass  in  their  front  and  drove 
it  down  the  hillside.  In  pursuit,  they  inclined  to 
their  left,  and  were  presently  on  the  Post-road.  Fol- 
lowing  its  course  they  passed  over  the  Barrier,  and 
descended  some  hundreds  of  yards  into  the  Quarry 
Eavine,  but  by  that  time  they  were  in  a  dispersed 
state. 

Lieutenant  Vaughan  chanced  to  be  with  the  fore- 
most of  the  pursuing  soldiery,  and  he  found  himself 
in  command  of  about  a  score  of  men  belonging  partly 
to  his  own  regiment — ^the  20th — ^but  partly  also  to 
the  Guards  and  regiments  of  the  2d  Division.  With 
the  aid  of  a  volunteer  officer  (Lieutenant  Johnson  of 

*  It  was  of  cotme  by  steady  practice  in  the  regiment  that  tiie  art 
and  mystery  of  the '  Minden  yeU '  had  been  faithfully  preserved.  The 
elder  officers  of  the  regiment  had  generally  an  idea  that  the  practice 
might  be  regarded  as  'irregnlar'  at  Headquarters,  and  they  did  not 
openly  sanction  it,  but  the  young  officers  did.  In  England — bo  opposite 
in  that  respect  to  the  Continent^youth  is  strongly  tenacious  of  custom. 
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the  Indian  Irregular  Cavalry)  he  formed  up  his  men  CHAP, 
across  the  road,  and  moved  steadily  forward,  pushing  ^     ^'   » 
always  before  him  the  enemy's  disordered  troops.  ^  ^«"«'- 
He  was  approaching  the  part  of  the  Quarry  Eavine 
where  it  makes  a  sudden  bend  in  its  course,  when, 
on  looking  towards  the  crest  straight  before  him, 
he  saw  a  Eussian  light  battery  brought  rapidly  on 
to  its  edge;  and  presently  he  and  his  men  were 
under  its  plunging  fire.     In  a  moment  he  saw  what 
to  do.     Choosing  out  a  few  of  the  Guards  and  other 
men  armed  with  the  rifle,*  he  bade  them  disregard 
altogether  the  enemy's  infantry,  sight  their  pieces  for     • 
300  yards,  and  steadily  shoot  at  the  battery.     He  was 
so  well  obeyed  by  his  marksmen — they  knelt  down 
and  took  aim  with  studious,  deliberate  care — ^that 
the  battery,  after  firing  another  round,  limbered  up 
and  made  off  in  great  haste. 

It  was  only  on  the  approach  of  fresh  columns  that 
the  now  scattered  fragments  of  Horn's  victorious 
soldiery,  and,  with  them,  Yaughan's  little  band,  began 
to  fall  back  from  the  far  advanced  groimd  they  had 
reached  in  the  eagerness  and  heat  of  pursuit  Colonel 
Horn's  wing  of  the  20th  was  never  forced  back  to 
the  crestwork.  Sometimes  losing,  sometimes  gaining 
ground,  it  ^mained  fightmg  out  in  the  front 

The  Russians  thus  overthrown  drew  with  them 
into  retreat  the  force  which  had  constituted  their 
left  claw;  but  the  column  which  had  formed  their 

*  It  should  be  lemembeied  that  not  only  the  SOth,  but  all  the  in- 
fantry of  the  4th  DiTiflion  (except  Honfoid's  battalion  of  Rifles)  was 
anned  almost  entirely  with  the  '  smooth-bore/  there  being  only  about 
35  rifles  in  each  of  the  '  red  regiments.' 
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CHAP,  right  contmued  to  hold  the  ground  gained,  and  was 
^ — ^ — '  stiU  on  the  slopes  of  Home  Ridge, 
^f^^^  Against  this  the  57th  was  destined  to  act  Theregi- 
fonght  by  ment  coming  up  under  young  Captain  Stanley,  was 
^'  *^  •  placed  on  the  left  of  the  ground  from  which  Horn's 
attack  had  proceeded,  and  some  way  in  front  of  the 
crestwork,  but  lying  down  on  the  ground  to  let 
our  gunners  fire  over  it  General  Goldie  approach- 
ing spoke  proudly  of  Colonel  Horn's  charge  to 
the  men  of  the  57th,  and  then  launched  them 
against  that  protruded  column  which  stood  in 
•  their  front  It  is  supposed  that  when  these 
200  men  of  the  57th  were  nearing  the  massive 
column,  Stanley  saw,  or  imagined  he  saw,  in  his 
people  some  tendency  to  waver.  At  all  events,  he 
thought  fit  to  utter  an  inciting  apostrophe.  Forty- 
three  years  had  passed  since  the  day  when — encom- 
passed on  all  sides  but  one  by  the  enemy's  hosts — 
this  regiment  had  heard  from  its  colonel  the  words — 
^  Fifty-seventh  I  die  hard !'  but  the  remembrance  of 
that  dismal,  that  valiant  command  had  been  cherished 
in  the  corps  with  tenacious  affection,  and  young 
Stanley  knew  well  what  chord  it  was  that  he  touched 
when  he  said — 'Men,  remember  Albueral'*  then 
ordered  the  regiment  to  charge.  He  fell  mortally 
wounded,  but  was  obeyed  to  the  letter,  for  his  little 

*  The  men  of  the  regiment  prided  themBelyes  on  being  called  the 
*  Die-hards.*  The  cherished  remembrance  had  probably  been  rendered 
more  vivid  than  ever,  if  it  is  tnie,  as  I  think  I  have  heard,  that  one  of  its 
captains  at  Inkerman — Captain  Inglis,  who  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  regiment,  and  brought  it  out  of  action — ^was  the  son  of  the 
Colonel  Inglis  who  at  Albuera  in  1811  had  bade  it  *  die  hard.' 
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regiment  charged  home.      The  enemy's  column^  if  CHAP, 
breaking  under  the  onset  of  bayonets,  still  did  not  at  ^ — J--^ 
first  turn  in  flight,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Line  and  the  ^  -P^*^- 
Column  was  followed  by  a  good  deal  of  obstinate  hand- 
to-hand  fighting ;  but  at  length  the  57th,  now  com- 
manded by  Captain  Inglis,  had  absolute  mastery, 
and  not  only  defeated  the  opposing  mass,  but  pur- 
sued it  down  the  Quarry  Eavine  to  that  same  bend 
in  its  course  which  not  many  minutes  before  young 
Yaughan  and  his  people  had  reached. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  and  heavy  column 
of  Russians  the  remnant  of  the  57th  was  drawn  back. 
Keeping  up  all  the  way,  whilst  retreating,  a  well- 
sustained  fire,  it  gained  the  top  of  Home  Kidge,  and 
lay  down  behind  the  crestwork.  From  time  to  time 
Russian  troops  came  up  approaching  the  spot,  but  not 
at  this  period  with  anything  like  a  strong  purpose ; 
and  without  being  gravely  molested,  the  5  7th  here 
continued  to  hold  its  defensive  position. 

Thu8»  against   the    whole   weight   of  the  forces  Bflsoitof 
attacking  the  right  of  Home  Ridge,  our  people  made 


good  the  defence  with  less  than  400  men.*  ^ri^t 

of  Home 
Bidge. 

XIX. 

Two  hours  of  hard  fighting  had  passed,  and  the  The 
Russians  were  now  at  the  close  of  this  Second  Period  ^^oon- 

*  With  regard  to  the  RuBaian  strength  engaged  in  this  attack,  see 
the  grounds  (stated  avJUy  note»  p.  305)  for  putting  it  at  folly  2000. 
The  English  troops  engaged  were  fresh,  and  therefore  their  numbers 
can  be  given,  as  we  saw,  with  exactness, — viz.,  wing  of  20th,  180 ;  57th 
196 ;  total,  376. 
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CHAP,  without  having  yet  gained  any  ground  in  advance 
— ^^—^  of  Shell  Hill.  Far  from  crushing  Pennefather  by 
rcto '^^  their  huge  numerical  preponderance,  they  had  fiedled 
which       to  drive  in  his  main  picket.*     After  the  efforts  they 

took  plaoe  ^ 

during  the  had  made,  and  the  blood  they  had  spent,  this  griev- 

Second  y  X  o 

Period.  ously  disappointing  result  might  at  first  sight  appear 
to  involve  the  sure  failure  of  their  enterprise. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  ample  room  for 
considerations  of  an  opposite  tendency.  Except  a 
truant  body  of  Zouaves  allured  by  the  roar  of  the 
fight,  no  fresh  infantry  reinforcements,  whether 
English  or  French,  were  so  nearly  approaching 
Mount  Inkerman  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  next  great 
conflict.  General  Dannenberg's  artUlery,  with  nearly 
100  guns  by  this  time  in  battery,  was  rampant 
from  east  to  west  along  a  whole  mile  of  front ;  and, 
though  mangled  and  cruelly  lessened  in  numbers,  the 
battalions  with  which  he  had  fought  during  this 
Second  Period  were  still  in  an  organised  state ;  whilst 
his  infantry  supports  and  reserves,  to  the  number 
of  more  than  9000,  were  altogether  untouched. 
And  another  whole  corps,  he  well  knew,  was  await- 
ing the  preordained  signal.  K  only  he  could  force 
his  way  on  over  the  opposite  hillock,  and  show  the 
head  of  a  column  on  ground  as  far  south  as  the  Wind- 
mill, he  would  instantly  unleash  Prince  Gortchakoff, 
and  soon  find  himself  joined  on  the  toplands  by  more 
than  20,000  fresh  troops. 

But  above  all.  General  Dannenberg  could  draw 

*  '  The  Barrier,'  it  should  be  constantly  remembered,  was  simply 
a  picket  station. 
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comfort  from  the  weak  state  to  which  our  people  CHAP, 
had    been    reduced   at   the   close    of   this    Second  ^ — ^-1-^ 
Period.     Though    not   gaining   ground,    and    con-  ^  ^«^- 
stantly  worsted  in  combat,  he  had  nevertheless  pro- 
voked fights  which  not  only  wrought  bloody  havoc  in 
the  too  scanty  force  of  the  English,  but  disorganised — 
at  least  for  the  moment — ^a  large  proportion  of  their 
troops  still  remaining  alive  and  unwounded. 

bridled  pursuit  may  of  course  be  more  easily  remedi- 
able than  that  brought  about  by  defeat;  but  after  the 
dispersion  of  intermized  soldiery  over  a  great  breadth 
of  copsewood,  their  spontaneous  re-assembly  and  their 
subsequent  restoration  to  order  were  processes-  that 
would  necessarily  occupy  the  greater  part  of  an  hour ; 
and  accordingly,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  remains  of 
our  troops  engaged  on  the  Eitspur  were,  almost  all,  des- 
tined to  rank  with  what  we  called  the  '  spent  forces.' 
A  moment's  comparison  of  numbers  will  show  the 
full  import  of  this  change.  Before  the  Sandbag 
Battery  had  yet  lured  on  the  Guards  to  victory,  pur- 
suity  and  dispersion,  the  Allies,  after  duly  providing 
for  the  defence  of  their  left,  had  in  hand,  or  else 
closely  approaching,  several  organised  bodies  of 
English  infantry  with  a  strength  of  4700,*  and, 
besides,  two  battalions  of  French  infantry  comprising 
1600  men.t  Well;  those  French  battalions,  it  is 
true,  were  still  nearly  intact ;  but  of  the  4700  English 
one  half  J  had  been  either  destroyed,  or  otherwise,  for 

*  See  anUf  p.  163.  t  1665. 

X  Except  tlie  smaU  remnant  of  the  companies  of  the  49th  stiU  acting 
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CHAP,  the  moment,  annulled,  from  the  effects  of  their  fight 
^ — « — f  on  the  Kitspur :  and  when,  also,  allowance  is  made 
2d  Pemd.  f^j.  ^j^^  losscB  which  Penncfather  had  sustained  whilst 
defending  Home  Ridge,  it  becomes  apparent  that  at 
the  close  of  this  Second  Period  a  very  small  number 
indeed  would  suffice  to  represent  the  whole  strength 
of  the  organised  English  infantry  then  ready  to  meet 
the  next  blow. 

Under  every  aspect  this  enormous  diminution  of 
the  immediately  effective  strength  was  a  change  of 
grave  import ;  but  more  especially  so  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  fate  of  the  next  hour's  conflict ;  and  upon 
the  whole  it  must  be  judged  that,  in  spite  of  the 
incessant  defeats  he  had  been  sustaining,  the  enemy 
might  at  last  fairly  hope  to  conquer  fortune  by  a 
resolute  use  of  his  power. 

It  was  now  half-past  eight  o'clock. 


THIRD    PERIOD. 

8.30  A.M.  TO  9.15  A.1I. 

L 

zd  Period.      The  battalions  thrown  forward  by  Dannenberg 
when  he  made  all  the  recent  attacks  had  suffered 

under  Bellain,  none  of  the  2600  men  who  fought  on  the  Kitspur  were 
BO  circumstanced  that  they  could  take  x>art,  as  organised  troops,  in 
resistance  to  the  coming  attack  on  Home  Ridge.  There  were  about  200 
of  them  who  stiU  retained  military  cohesion — ^ric,  a  few  of  the  Rifles 
under  Horaford  ;  the  96th — ^rather  more  than  100 — under  YiaUs  and 
afterwards  Sargent ;  and  some — Coldstream  men — under  Wilson :  but  aU 
these  still  remained  far  away  on  our  right  front. 
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losses  in  battle  which  largely  reduced  their  original  CHAP, 
number  of  10,000;*  but  they  continued  to  be  in  ' — , — ' 
a  well-organised  state,  nay,  were  even  so  little  dia-  ^  ^^^^ 
heartened  as  to  be  already  judged  fit  for  the  effort  of  the 
of  another  great  onslaught;  and,  the  9000 1  men  iu  <m Mount 
reserve  being  yet  quite  untouched,  it  may  be  taken  at  this 
for  granted  that  at  the  opening  of  this  Third  Period, 
the  enemy  still  had  on  Mount  Inkerman  coherent 
bodies  of  infantry  with  a  strength  of  about  17,000. 
He  retained  all  his  guns  intact,  and,  as  before,  had 
nearly  100  of  them  in  battery. 

Besides  what  we  called  our  *  spent  forces,'  but  in- 
cluding the  men  set  apart  to  guard  their  left  flank,  strength 
the  English  had  of  troops  held  together  in  an  organ-  aium. 
ised  state  some  3300  foot  with  36  guns,  and  to  these 
there  had  been  added  rather  more  than  1600  French 
infantry.  So,  besides  a  little  truant  body  of  Zouaves, 
which  was  already  approaching,  the  Allies  may  be 
regarded  as  having  organised  bodies  of  foot  arrayed 
at  this  time  on  Mount  Inkerman  with  a  strength 
of  altogether  5000,1  and,  including  Boussini^re's 
12  pieces — for  these  were  now  close  at  hand — as 
many  as  48  guns. 

Greneral  Dannenberg  was  not  destined  to  receive 
any  farther  accession  of  troops ;  and  it  proved  nearly 
the  same  with  the  Allies.  Lord  Baglan,  one  may 
say,  had  no  more  infantry  left  that  he  could  fitly 

♦  10,712.  t  9036  without  the  Sappers. 

t  See  in  the  Appendix,  No.  IX.  Of  the  3300  English  infantry  1000 
at  the  least  were  still  guarding  the  nnaasailed  left,  leaving  only  2300 
for  the  impending  fight 
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CHAP,  bring  up  to  swell  his  strength  on  Mount  Inkerman  ; 
^  /  /  whilst  General  Canrobert,  with  abundance  of  troops 
3d  Period,  ^^^  ^  j^  detenninatiou  to  use  them,  had  stiU  some- 
how failed  to  provide  for  the  speedy  support  of  his 
two  battalions  already  taking  part  in  the  action ;  and 
upon  the  whole  it  resulted  that  (excepting  the  truant 
body  of  Zouaves)  no  fresh  reinforcements  of  foot  were 
as  yet  so  nearly  approaching  that  they  could  be  in 
time  for  the  next  conflict 


II. 


Plan  of  The  Bussians  now  gathered  their  strength  for  a 

concentrated  attack  on  Home  Eidge. 

Whatever  their  earlier  movements,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  troops  undertaking  this  onslaught  came  emerging 
at  last  from  the  Quarry  Bavine*  Percy  Herbert  in- 
deed saw  great  columns  which  started  at  first  from 
Shell  Hill  and  began  to  pour  down  its  side  in  a  state 
of  excitement  and  hurry  iU  suited  to  the  then  long  dis- 
tance between  them  and  their  foes  ;*  but  it  is  believed 
that  these  masses  soon  bent  away  towards  their  left  in 
avoidance  of  the  Saddle-top  Beach,  and  afterwards  made 
their  way  up  by  ground  where  their  march  could  be 
but  little  observed  till  it  brought  them  within  a  few 

*  On  account  of  the  smoke  these  movements  on  SheU  Hill  were  not 
visible  to  Pennefather,  but  the  accident  of  being  at  the  moment  on  the 
Tore  Ridge  enabled  Percy  Herbert  to  discern  them.  The  cynical  speech 
he  was  heard  to  utter  when  he  saw  the  Russians  beginning  their  'double 
'  quick'  BO  prematurely  was  characteristic  of  the  cool  sportsman  as  well 
as  of  the  cool  soldier :  '  Nicely  blown  those  poor  devils  will  be  ! ' 
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yards  of  the  Barrier.*  Movements  resting  thus  largely  CHAP, 
upon  the  advantages  of  the  Quarry  Eavine  were  much  ' — ^ — * 
favoured,  of  course,  by  the  circumstance  of  its  offering  ^  ^^^^^^ 
two  parallel  roads  for  the  advance  of  the  columns.t 

The  central  or  great  trunk  column  of  the  assailing  Their  dis- 
force  consisted  of  two  heavy  masses,  one  moving  m  for  the 
support  to  the  other,  and  containing  each  two  bat-  ***^- 
talions.  \    Our  people  from  some  cause  had  hitherto 
seen  very  little  of  Eussian  colours  in  action  ;§  but 
with  the  four  battalions  constituting  this  trunk  of  in-  The  mat 
fantry,  the  enemy  was  now  visibly  carrying  a  standard,  eoiumn. 
and  one  of  great  size.  ||     It  was  in  charge  of  the  second 
mass.     The  other  forces  advancing  against  the  Home 
Bidge  consisted  of  single  battalion  or  single  company 
columns  with  skirmishers  covering  their  advance  ; 
and  these  detached  bodies  were  so  placed  and  so 
moved  that  they  shielded  the  great  trunk  column 

*  A  question  as  to  the  routes  by  which  the  enemy  in  this  great  attack 
made  good  his  advance  to  the  foot  of  Home  Rigde  was  long  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  camp  of  the  fid  Division ;  but  I  believe  the  state- 
ment in  the  text  to  be  accurate,  and  at  all  events  it  is  the  one  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Qeneral  Pennefather.  He  *  always  thought,'  as  he 
once  assured  me,  that  the  Russians  effected  their  advance  almost  en- 
tirely '  by  the  line  of  the  Post-road.' 

t  The  old  road  in  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  and  the  new  one  scientifi- 
cally carried  on  terraces  along  its  left  bank. 

X  These,  it  is  believed,  were  the  four  battalions  of  the  I&koutsk 
regiment. 

§  Though  forming  only  the  fourth  part  of  a  regiment,  each  Russian 
battalion  had  its '  flag,'  but  our  people,  I  believe,  rarely  if  ever  saw- 
these  minor  standards  in  action.  They  were  probably  small,  and 
*  cased.' 

II  The  standard,  I  suppose,  of  the  whole  regiment — ue.,  of  all  the  four 
battalions.  The  evidently  abnormal  appearance  of  the  standard  made 
one  question  whether  it  might  not  have  been  an  '  Icon,'  that  is,  a  flat 
<  image ' — a  picture,  or  a  basso-relievo — of  some  protecting  saint 
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« 

CHAP,  on  both  flanks,  and  ultimately  spread  out  far  in 
' — ^^Iw  front  of  it  a  moving  thicket  of  bayonets,  which  thus 
Zd  Period,  practically,  if  not  by  design,  was  destined  to  act  as 
ing  troops,  the  *  vauguard '  of  Dannenberg's  present  enterprise. 
m^an-     '\YTien  nearing  its  goal,  this  vanguard,  if  so  one  may 
call  it,  will  be  found  several  hundreds  of  paces  in 
advance  of  the  great  trunk  column,  and  then  showing 
a  front  uneven  and  not  without  breaks — ^but  coexten- 
sive with  the  whole,  length  of  Home  Ridge, 
strengtii        The  forccs  thus  advancing  against  the  Allies  on 
MMuiAQtB.  Home  Ridge,  comprised,  it  is  believed,  about  6000 

men.* 
stren^  Of  Coherent  infantry  forces  so  disposed  on  the 
aition  of  grouud,  or  SO  closely  approaching  it  as  to  be  able  to 
foroes  take  part  in  resistance  to  this  coming  attack,  the 
for  Mist-  Allies  had  some  2000  English,  and  (besides  the  truant 
SdTatr      tody  of  Zouaves)  a  battalion  of  900  FrencLt 

tack. 

*  The  combats  undertaken  by  the  Russians  during  this  Third 
Period  were  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  creditable  to  them  than  any 
of  their  other  endeavours  on  this  Inkerman  day ;  but,  whether  from 
losses  of  officers  or  from  whatever  other  caujse,  they  have  entirely  fedled 
to  record  what  they  did  in  this  stage  of  the  battle  ;  and  the  number 
above  indicated  is  attained  by  acceptjing — ^with,  however,  some  reduction 
— ^the  estimate  of  skilled  English  observers.  Officers  on  Hill  Bend 
or  on  the  Fore  Ridge  had  a  commanding  view  of  the  enemy's  advance 
when  it  neared  the  Home  Bidge,  and  they  describe  it  as  a  force  which 
must  have  comprised  some  twelve  battalions.  I  may  add,  however, 
that  the  interest  of  the  strife  during  this  Third  Period  does  not  turn  so 
much  upon  comparison  of  numbers  as  was  the  case  in  those  earlier 
struggles  where  the  greatness  of  the  odds  was  in  reality  a  main  charac- 
teristic. 

t  2027  English  and  908  French,  the  rest  being  either  at  a  distance 
on  the  right  or  right  front,  or  left  in  charge  on  the  opposite  flank  to 
guard  the  Careenage  Ravine  and  the  Mikriakoff  Qlen.  See  Appendix, 
No.  IX.,  where  the  components  of  the  forces  thus  divided  are  given 
in  detail 
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Of  the  two  thousand  English,  some  600 — broken  CHAP, 
up  into    several  small    bodies — were   ranging    out  v — ^1— / 
far  and  wide  to  harass  the  enemy's  advance,  in  con-  ^  ^^^^^^d. 
formity  with  Pennefather's  favourite  system ;  whilst 
another  portion  of  the  two  thousand,  having  also 
a    strength    of    about    600,   and    commanded    by 
Colonel  Ainslie  and  Colonel  Swyney,  stood  drawn 
up  in  line  between  the  Home  Eidge  and  the  Well- 
way;  but  the  800  English  troops  which  remained 
after  deducting  those  two  bodies  of  600  each  were 
either  on  the  Home  Eidge  itself  or  else  closely  ap- 
proaching it. 

In  the  judgment  of  Fennefather,  as  we  saw,  the  loss 
of  this  little  hillock  would  involve  the  sheer  ruin  of 
the  Allies ;  but  apparently  he  still  trusted  much  to  his 
plan  of  fighting  out  in  the  front,  or  else  put  his  faith 
in  the  steadfastness  of  the  '  7th  L^ger,'  now  closely 
approaching ;  for  certainly  the  English  troops  that  he 
had  at  this  time  on  the  Home  Eidge  itself  were  not 
only  few,  but  all  placed  so  exclusively  on  the  flanks 
as  to  be  leaving  the  crest  at  its  centre  altogether  un- 
guarded by  infantry. 

Some  way  to  the  left  of  the  Post-road  there  lay 
the  remnant  of  the  55th,  computed  to  be  100 
strong ;  and  yet  farther  left — after  leaving,  however, 
a  wide  interval — ^the  right  wing  of  the  47th  Eegiment, 
with  now  about  200  men;  whilst  on  the  extreme 
right,  at  Hill  Bend,  Colonel  Upton  with  some  120  of 
the  Guards,  and  on  his  left  some  1 70  men  under  the 
colours  of  the  57th,  were  still  lining  the  parts  of  the 
crestwork  to  which  they  had*  been  forced  back  by  stress 
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CHAP,  of  battle.*    But  the  weight  of  the  coming  attack,  if 
^^  v'   /  pushed  home,  must  fall  plainly  on  the  centre  of  the 
Sd  Period,  ^j^^^  ^ud  yet  there,  for  the  moment,  no  infantry  at 
all  could  be  seen. 

However,  the  7th  L^ger  with  its  strength  of  900 
was  already  approaching  the  Post-road  from  the 
right  of  Peimefather's  camp,  whilst  the  truant  body 
of  Zouaves  was  coming  up  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
as  were  also  the  four  companies  of  the  77th  under 
Egerton ;  t  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  Allies  on  the 
whole  were  awaiting  their  6000  assailants  with  a 
strength  of  about  3000. 

Pennefather — ^stiU  recognised  as  the  Greneral  more 
especially  in  charge  of  the  battle — ^was  at  the  centre 
of  the  Ridge,  and  near  its  crest ;  but  lower  down  on 
the  reverse  slope  of  the  Ridge,  Lord  Raglaa  sat  in  his 
saddle.  General  Canrobert  during  the  battle  was  offcen 
at  the  side  of  Lord  Raglan,  but  not  at  this  exact  time. 


IIL 

RuMiaii         The  enemy  did  not  neglect  to  smooth  the  path  for 

fire.  ^'    his  columns  by  a  raging  fire  of  artillery ;  and  indeed 

we  shall  find  him  persisting  in  the  use  of  this  arm 

with  an  indiscriminate  zeal,  at  the  risk  of  mowing 

down  his  own  soldiery. 

*  Under  the  colours  of  the  57th  there  was  the  57th  itself,  and  on  its 
left  some  men  of  the  Rifles,  including  Lieutenant  Tryon,  the  officer  of 
that  name  whose  achievement  on  a  later  day  won  him  great  distinction. 

+  He  was  coming,  as  we  saw,  from  the  duty  of  guarding  the  Mikria- 
koff  Qlen,  having  been  there  relieved  by  Lord  West's  wing  of  the  2l8t 
Fusiliers.    His  force  was  now  about  200  strong. 
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The  clearer  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  unity,  CHAP, 
simplicity,  and  wisdom  of  the  enemy's  now  settled  ^ — * — ' 
design,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  was  covering  the  *f  p^*^- 
trunk  of  his  assailant  force  under  a  thick  outer  sheath  stanoeB 
of  close-gathered  soldiery — all  these  new  conditions  gmahing 
distinguished  his  present  attack  from  every  former  attaok. 
enterprise.     We  shall  not  see  him  baffled,  this  time, 
by  any  small  obstinate  bodies  of  men  resisting  his 
advance  from  the  first  and  disputing  the  ground  step 
by  step. 

Owing  rather  to  chance,  or  the  ideas  of  the  moment,  The 
than  to  any  general  or  foregone  design,  the  small  StS^^ 
slender  threads  of  English  soldiery  thrown  out  in  ad-  ^Ltiuaiy 
vance  of  Home  Bidge  were  in  such  positions  at  the  ?^^^ 
outset  of  this  attack  that  the  enemy  in  great  strength  ^^ 
could  move  steadily  forward  between  the  bramble  of  ^"^^ 
combatants  which  hung  on  his  right,  and  the  one 
which  hung  on  his  left,  thus,  no  doubt,  exposing  the 
thick  sheath  of  soldiery  with  which  he  covered  his 
flanks  to  incessant  though  petty  attacks,  but  encoun- 
tering only  slight  obstacles  in  his  direct  front     Act- 
ing under  such  conditions,  the  enemy  at  some  points 
bore  the  fire  on  his  flanks  with  such  excellent  forti- 
tude as  even  to  seem  unconscious  of  the  infliction. 
At  others,  the  ensheathing  columns  were  roughly 
handled  and  closed  in  upon  by  our  out-fighting  troops; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  these  English — even 
whilst  the  great  onset    proceeded  —  were  tearing 
batches  of  prisoners  from  the  enemy's  flanks,  and 
quietly  marching  them  in ;  so  that  Eussian  assailants 
and  Eussian  captives  were  now  and  then  seen  to  be 

VOL.  V.  X 
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CHAP,  moving,  not  only  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 

^ — ^1^^  direction,  but  so  close  to  one  another  as. to  be  actually 

9d  Period.  ^^  gome  momeuts  intermixed.     Except  on  his  flanks, 

however,  the  enemy  encountered  no  grave  resistance. 

He  was  not  entans^led,  this  time,  in  any  Ions,  obstinate 

fight,  ar«-i.g  of.v»  reuxdiog  wLw^  ^h ; 

and  if  he  did  not  at  once  deliver  his  vanguard  from 

the  few  score  of  English   soldiery  who  had  stood 

direct  in  its  path,  he  at  least  forced  them  ceaselessly 

back  without  once  being  brought  to  a  halt 

Peime-  Thus  Fennefathcr's  beloved  plan  of  fending  off  the 

asMikd     strife  from  Home  Eidge  by  seeking  it  out  in  the 

own  Ridge,  front  was,  this  time,  destined  to  fail,  or  rather,  to 

speak  with  more  strictness,  it  did  not  fairly  come  into 

play ;  and  not  having  been  able  to  kindle  any  more 

of  those  long  and  obstinate  fights  near  the  Barrier, 

which    had    so    gloriously    signalised    his    former 

struggles,  he  now  all  at  once  found  himself  assaulted 

on  his  own  denuded  heights  by  great  masses  brought 

up  with  despatch,  and  in  solid  unbroken  strength, 

from  the  Quarry  Eavine  to  Home  Eidge. 


IV. 


Theene-         The  troops  of  the  enemy's  vanguard  were  not 

guaid :  the  moviug  upou  a  frout  80  closely  connected  and  straight 

deiiTmd    as  to  be  in  the  order  for  making  an  absolutely  single 

attack  along  their  whole  line,  but  at  nearly,  if  not 

quite  the  same  time,  they  might  burst  upon  the 

threatened  hillside  in  several  waves;  and  the  onset 
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now  first  to  be  witnessed  is  the  odq  which  broke  CHAP. 

VL 

over  the  western  extremity  of  the  Home  Eidge.  ^ — . — ' 

It  was  there,  as  we  saw,  that  a  demi-battery  under  ^  -p^"*"*- 

.  •'  Attack 

Lieutenant  Boothby,  which  formed  part  of  Captain  on  Booth- 
Turner's  command,  had  been  placed  by  Colonel  Fitz-  battery  at 
mayer.     For  want  of  room  on  the  crest,  the  leftmost  em  extre- 
of  the  three  pieces — the  one  under  Sergeant-major  the^ome 
Henry— had  been  placed  upon  the  westward  slope  of  ^'^ 
the  Ridge,  wh^e  it  not  only  stood  lower  down  than 
the  rest  of  the  demi-battery,  but  upon  ground  encom- 
passed by  tall  brushwood,  which  indeed  at  the  first 
reached  so  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  gun  that,  until 
the  oak-boughs  had  been,  some  of  them,  lopped,  it 
could  not  be  brought  into  action. 

The  assailants  were  advancing  in  strength  against 
both  the  front  and  the  right  front  of  Boothby's 
guns,  but  it  was  from  another  direction  that  the 
enemy  delivered  his  home-thrust;  for  one  of  his 
columns,  which  had  made  a  bend  round  by  its  right 
in  order  to  approach  unobserved,  now  all  at  once 
flooded  in  from  the  west  upon  the  left  flank  of  this 
half-battery,  and  in  an  instant  Henry's  gun  was  sur- 
rounded by  Eussians.  From  the  other  part  of  the 
half-battery  men  found  time  to  fire  a  round  of  '  case,' 
but  not,  it  would  seem,  with  any  great  result,  for 
the  weight  of  the  attack  was  in  the  flank.  I  cannot 
undertake  so  broad  a  negative  as  to  assert  that  no 
English  infantry  were  witnesses  of  this  attack,  but 
it  is  certain  that  none  came  up  in  time  to  avert  the 
capture.  An  order  was  given  to  limber  up,  but  the 
drivers,  it  then  appeared,  had  already  retreated  with 
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CHAP,  all  the  limbers  and  teams ;  and  Russian  troops  then 

VL  . 

' '  breaking  in  upon  the  two  upper  guns,  the  oflScers  and 

3rf  Period,  artiHeiymen  present  with  that  part  of  the  demi- 
battery  fell  back  several  paces,  or  rather  moved  up  by 
their  right  to  a  higher  part  of  the  Kidge. 

When  the  foremost  of  the  enemy's  troops  had  so 
closely  surrounded  Henry's  gun  as  to  be  already  but 
a  few  paces  off,  they  charged  in  with  loud  shouts, 
undertaking  to  bayonet  the  gunners ;  but  by  Henry 
himself,  and  one  at  least  of  his  people,  they  were  en- 
countered with  desperate  valour.  Henry  called  upon 
his  men  to  defend  the  gun.  He  and  a  valiant  gunner 
named  James  Taylor  drew  their  swords  and  stood 
firm.  The  throng  of  the  Russians  came  closing  in, 
very  many  of  them  for  some  reason  bare-headed,  and 
numbers  of  them,  in  the  words  of  a  victim,  *  howling 
*  like  mad  dogs.'  Henry  with  his  left  hand  wrested  a 
bayonet  from  one  of  the  Russians  and  found  means  to 
throw  the  man  down,  fighting  hard  all  the  time  with 
his  sword-arm  against  some  of  his  other  assailants. 
Soon,  both  Henry  and  Taylor  were  closed  in  upon  from 
all  sides  and  bayoneted  again  and  again,  Taylor  then 
receiving  his  death-wounds.  Henry  received  in  his 
chest  the  up-thrust  of  a  bayonet,  delivered  with  such 
power  as  to  lift  him  almost  from  the  ground,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back  and 
stabbed  in  the  arms.  Then,  from  loss  of  blood,  he 
became  unconscious,  but  the  raging  soldiery,  inflamed 
by  Religion,  did  not  cease  from  stabbing  his  heretic 
body.*    He  received  twelve  wounds,  yet  survived, 

*  &eepoH,  Prince  Mentechikoff's  despatch,  p.  462. 
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For  the  most  paxt  the  gunners  drew  off  in  time  CHAP, 
to  save  their   lives,  but  those  who  lingered  were  ' — ^-l-^ 
bayoneted     The  Russians,  now  undisturbed  masters  ^  ^^riad, 
of  the  demi-battery,  were  presently  doing  their  best —  Capture  of 
though  only  with  pieces  of  wood — to  spike  the  three  battel 
captured  guns ;  but  they  disclosed  no  larger  ambition, 
and  did  not  undertake  the  real  conquest  that  might  Limited 
seem  to  await  them,  if  they  should  move  on  by  their  thrcap- 
left  along  the  crest,  to  attack  in  the  flank  an  inviting  ^^"^ 
line  of  artillery  scarce  supported  by  300  foot 

The  enemy  had  been  in  possession  of  the  demi- 
battery  about  three  minutes  when  there  all  at  once  Recapture 
appeared  on  the  left  rear  of  the  Home  Ridge  a  truant  ^iree^ 
little  body  of  Zouaves.*  These  brave,  lawless  men  had  jLf$  . 
stolen  away  from  their  camp — or  even  perhaps  from  ^^y *f 
their  duty  in  the  trenches — that  they  might  take  part  Zouaves : 
in  the  fight  they  heard  raging  on  Mount  Inkerman ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  or  surmise  that  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  their  onset  they  were  led  by  Sir 
George  Brown  in  person,  t    They  had  come  into  a 

*  I  cannot  give  the  strength  of  these  ZouBxes,  but  they  were  probably 
the  same  whom  we  shall  presently  see  at  the  side  of  Pennefather,  and 
the  number  of  that  body  was  computed  by  him  at  about  60. 

t  Sir  George  Brown  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  would  have 
been  horrified  to  learn,  that  whilst  making  himself  the  leader — the 
ringleader^  may  one  not  say  7 — of  this  brilliant  attack,  he  was  abetting  a 
body  of  soldiery  who  were  '  absent  from  their  post  without  leave.'  In 
his  private  despatch  to  Headquarters,  12th  Nov.  1854,  after  speaking 
of  the  English  position  as  'greatly  denuded  of  troops,'  he  says :  '  It 
'  was  that  circumstance  which  enabled  a  few  of  the  enemy  to  break 
'  through  to  take  temporary  possession  of  three  or  four  of  our  guns, 
'  which  rendered  the  arrival  of  the  French  infantry  so  opportune.  It 
'  was  in  leading  on  them  that  I  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  left  arm, 
'  which  compelled  me  to  quit  the  field.'  Supposing  Sir  Qeorge's  lan- 
guage to  have  been  strictly  appropriate,  tkU  must  have  been  the  French 
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CHAP,  part  of  the  field  where  they  saw  the  captured  demi- 
.J^  battery  directly  in  their  front,  whilst  on  their  right 
9d  Period,  j      ^j^^  qqq  ^^^^  ^f  ^j^^  ^jj^  Division,  drawn  up  under 

with  col-  •'  *  ^ 

lateral  aid  Colonel  Swynev  and  Colonel  Ainslie.*     This  last 
^£^  force,  advanckg  in  line,  drove  back  aU  the  enemy's 
tion.         troops  in  its  direct  front,  whilst  the  brave  Zouaves 
sprang  at  the  Russians  they  saw  in  possession  of  the 
demi-battery,  thrust  them  out  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  passed  on  between  the  guns  in  pursuit,  again 
defeated  the  enemy  when  they  found  him  striving  to 
raUy,  and  thus  finally  made  good  their  recapture  of 
the  three  English  guna  t 
Poaitioii         After  giving  that  collateral  aid  towards  the  re- 
by  the       capturc  of  the  guns,  which  resulted  from  the  over* 
the  ^r  ^   throw  of  the  troops  in  their  direct  front,  these  600 
men  of  the  4th  Division  continued  to  advance  in  pur- 
suit till  they  incurred  fire  from  the  batteries  on  Shell 
Hill.     Then  the  men  halted  and  lay  down,  but  the 
colours  remained  erect,  drawing  fire  upon  those  who 
were  near  them.     In  the  course  of  its  advance,  this 
body  of  600  men  had  considerably  brought  round  the 
left  shoulder,  and  whilst  now  lying  halted  in  line  it 
fronted  towards  the  north-east. 

advance  which  he  led ;  but  he  does  not  Bay  that  the  troope  were  Zauavei, 
I  haye  neyer  seen  any  one  who  observed  him  at  the  time  when  he 
received  his  woond. 

*  667  men— viz.,  466  of  the  63d,  and  the  right  wing  of  the  filst  with 
strength  of  801. 

t  Since  this  briUiant  exploit  involved  an  oatrageons  breach  of  dis- 
cipline, it  was  to  be  expected  that  French  anthorities  might  observe 
a  rigid  silence  on  the  subject ;  and  I.  cannot  state  the  nmnbers  of  the 
valiant  culprits,  nor  even  mention  with  certainty  the  battalion  to  which 
they  belonged.  Time,  however,  effaces  the  reasons  for  silence;  and  I 
am  not  without  hope  that  these  pages  may  elicit  a  tardy  avowaL 


Diviflion. 
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We  now  move  along  the  crest  towards  our  right  CHAP. 

VI 
till  we  come  to  the  spot  where  Colonel  Warren  ^ — .^-^ 

of  the  56th  stands  posted  with  100   men  of  his  3^^«*^- 

regiment. 

The  bank  of  smoke  lying  between  Shell  Hill  and  Cironm. 
Home  Eidge  owed  its  source  almost  all  at  this  time  teacUng  to 
to  the  fire  of  the  contending  batteries^  and  of  foot-  ^mf% 
soldiers  waging  their  war  along  the  flanks  of  the  ^^^ 
assailant  force ;  for  in  his  direct  front,  the  enemy  was 
so  weakly  opposed  as  to  be  able  to  make  good  his 
advance  without  any  difficult  fighting ;  and  the  score 
or  two  of  English  receding  before  him  had  long  since 
expended  their  cartridges.  So  circumstanced,  those 
few  English  soldiers  were  hardly  distinguishable  in 
the  battle-field  at  even  a  few  yards'  distance ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  beuig  sullen  and  weary  and  brave, 
they  did  not  come  hiwtemng  in  with  the  speed  that  is 
commonly  used  by  men  who  no  longer  resist.  So, 
upon  the  whole,  this  great  Russian  attack  was  not 
only  proceeding  through  its  present  stage  with  a 
quiet  and  unostentatious  despatch,  but  even  under 
such  conditions  that  observers  looking  down  from 
Home  Ridge  might  mistake  what  were  really  some 
portions  of  the  enemy's  loosely  formed  vanguard  for 
English  troops  in  retreat 

Colonel  Warren  was  with  his  hundred  men  of  the  The  loo 
55th  in  the  western  bulge  of  the  crestwork  when,  from  55th  sar- 
the  ground  where  he  stood  dismounted  by  the  side  of  £i^  ^° 
his  charger,  some  grey-coated  soldiery  were  observed 
coming  quietly  up  from  the  front.    He  believed,  as 
did  every  one  with  him,  that  the  people  he  saw  were 


Zd  Period, 
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English  troops  slowly  retiring,  and  went  on  undis- 
tracted  with  the  task  of  the  moment — ^namely,  that 
of  providing  for  the  removal  of  a  gun  and  a  howitzer 
which  had  become  clogged,  and  could  not  be  made  to 
work  by  any  of  the  contrivances  tried.  For  some 
time,  the  refractory  pieces  had  been  drawing  fire  upon 
this  part  of  the  crest  without  being  in  a  state  to 
return  it ;  but  Colonel  Warren  at  length  had  caused 
them  to  be  limbered  up,  and  they  had  even  been 
moved  a  few  paces  when  there  fell  on  the  ear  an 
undefined  foreign  sound  as  of  multitudinous  life,  and 
then  all  at  once  on  the  top  of  the  Ridge,  there  rose 
up  before  the  eyes  of  our  men  a  strong  Russian 
column  which  instantly  came  closing  in  upon  the 
front  of  the  55th  line,  and  at  the  same  time  flooding 
on  past  its  right  flank.  At  some  spots,  the  enemy 
when  first  recognised  was  within  five  yards;  at 
others  even  nearer,  and  indeed  quite  close.  Taken 
thus  by  surprise,  the  hundred  men  of  the  55th  were 
some  of  diem  enveloped  and  made  prisoners,  and  the 
rest  driven  back  several  paces,  leaving  all  that  part  of 
the  crestwork  which  had  been  in  their  charge  to  be 
held  or  overswept  by  the  enemy.  The  Russians  then 
found  all  at  once  that  they  were  under  fire  from  their 
own  batteries,  and  this  discovery  so  embarrassed  some 
of  the  troops,  that  they  hastily  marched  off  their 
prisoners  without  taking  from  them  their  arms.* 

Colonel  Warren,  they  say,  would  not  stir  one  foot 
in  retreat  till  he  saw  his   people  re-forming,  and 

*  Those  prisoners  afterwaids  attacked  their  gnards,  and  such  of  them 
as  were  not  struck  down  in  the  fray  recovered  their  liberty. 
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remained  standing  angry  on  the  crest  whilst  the  CHAP. 
Russians  flowed  past  him  without  staying  to  take  his  < — J^^ 
life.  ^  ^'^^' 

On  the  crest  some  way  more  towards  our  right,  but  Attack  on 
still  not  so  far  east  as  the  Post-road,  Captain  Turner  half  of 
was  present  wiMi  that  half  part  of  his  battery  which  battery, 
had  been  left  under  his  personal  control    Before  him, 
and  on  his  right  front,  a  part  of  the  enemy's  van- 
guard was  abready  ascending  the  slope.     Turner  see-  The  fiie 
ing  that  he  was  altogether  unsupported  by  infantry,  weUtimed 
well  knew  he  must  presently  move ;  but  meanwhile  he  dnwai  of 
plied  the  assailants  with  '  case,'  and  it  was  only  at  gans. 
a  very  late  moment  that  the  gun  commanded  by 
Hesketh  delivered  its  last  shot.      All  three  of  the 
guns  were  limbered  up  and  withdrawn  in  time  to  save 
them  from  capture. 

Before  many  moments,  loose  bodies  of  troops  form-  Part  of  the 
ing  part  of  the  enemy's  vanguaxd  began  to  appear  on  :;:^ 
the  crest,  and  soon  indeed  they  broke  over  it,  not  only  J^ng 
at  the  part  just  then  vacated  by  the  right  half  of  Turn-  Jf  bS^ 
er's  battery,  but  also  by  the  line  of  the  Post-road,  and  j^^^. 
over  ground  yet  further  east.    The  assailants  hav-  ^^ 
ing  come  on  thus  far  could  look  all  the  way  down  the  ^^*7°i^ 
hillside  and  beyond  over  Pennefather's  camp  with-  l^s^'- 
out  seeing  so  much  a^  one  body  of  English  infantry 
formed  up  to  oppose  their  advance  ;*  but  a  French 
battalion  was  approaching — ^the  battalion  of  the  7th 
L^ger.     This  force  halted  in  front  of  the  camp,  and 
formed  line  with  its  left  on  the  Post-road.     Met  thus 

*  Nor  indeed  could  they  see  the  approach  of  Egerton  then  coming  up 
from  the  west  with  some  200  men. 
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CHAR  by  a  body  confronting  them  with  a  strength  of  900 

«— ^I f  men,  the  Russians  at  some  moments  stopped,  at  others 

3d  Pwiod,  moved  doubtfully  forward  They  had  the  bearing  of 
soldiery  who  knew  that  they  were  strongly  supported, 
and  were  not  in  such  a  state  of  hot  zeal  as  to  disre- 
gard the  advantage. 
Heriution  The  battalion  of  the  7th  L^ger  began  to  advance 
Franch  Up  the  slopc,  but  all  at  once  came  to  a  halt  Plainly 
something  was  wrong.  An  English  staff  officer  rode 
galloping  down  to  the  battalion  and  stopped  when  he 
reached  its  left  flank.  From  this  part  of  the  battalion 
there  presently  arose  a  low  murmur  which  swelled 
and  ran  on  along  its  ranks.  The  murmur  perhaps 
meant  no  more  than  a  protest  against  fighting  in  line ; 
but  in  another  moment  the  battalion  was  visibly  falter- 
ing. Then  the  English  staff  officer  was  heard  under- 
taking an  actual  harangue  in  plain  French,  and 
vehemently  asking  all  Frenchmen  within  reach  of  his 
voice  whether  they  were  indeed  of  that  nation  which 
had  so  nobly  contended  with  ours  in  the  Peninsula, 
The  men  listened,  nay  listened  with  favour.  The 
battalion  took  heart,  and  once  more  began  to  move 
forward.  Soon,  however,  the  English  staff  officer  was 
struck  by  a  shot  which  not  only  put  an  end  to  his 
efforts,  but  forced  him  to  quit  the  field,  and  again  the 
ito  re.  battalion  stopped.  Then  it  broke,  began  to  fall  back, 
and  retreated  down  the  hiUside. 

At  this  moment  there  came  up  by  fours,  under 
Egerton,  that  victorious  wing  of  the  77th  which  had 
been  withdrawn,  as  we  saw,  from  the  left.  The 
wing  marched  in  such  a  direction  aa  to  be  ahnost 
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ruimiiig  its  head  against  the  flank  of  the  retreating  CHAP. 

French,  and  one  of  Egerton's  captains^  in  the  heat  ^ — . — ' 

of  the  indignation  he  felt,  did  not  scruple  to  lay  his  ^  ^'*''^*^' 

hand  on  the  collar  of  a  French  officer  whom  he  caught 

in  the  act  of  retiring.     The  arrested  officer  explained 

his   retrograde  movement  by  pointing  up  towards 

the    crest,   and  saying — *But,    sir,   there    are  the 

'  Russians  I '  *    The  indignation  of  our  people  did  not 

all  at  once  stay  the  retreat  of  the  French  battalion, 

and  for  the  moment,  it  fell  back  into  Fennefather's 

camp. 

Thus  the  enemy  almost  unresisted,  and  with  only  Peril »-  . 
the  help  of  his  vanguard,  was  grasping  that  very  Home  from  tiie 
Eidge  which  the  Allies,  as  some  thought,  could  scarce  of  the 
lose  without  forfeiting  their  hold  on  the  Chersonese,  uttaUon. 
— ^nay,  even  on  the  Crimea  itself.     Great  issues  had 
been  seemingly  trusted  to  the  steadfastness  of  a  young 
French  battalion,  and  when  the  prop  broke,  there  was 
little  at  hand  to  replace  it 

Excepting  Egerton's  little  column  of  some  200 
men  just  brought  round,  as  we  saw,  from  the  left,  no 
succour  was  near.  The  air  at  this  time  had  so 
cleared  that  a  man  looking  south  from  the  crest  of 
Home  Ridge  could  see  on  as  far  as  the  Windmill — a 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile — and  yet  he  might  search 
to  the  utmost  the  whole  of  the  interposed  space  with- 
out being  able  to  see  even  one  fresh  battalion  ap- 
proaching. 

When  Lord  Raglan  saw  the  French  falling  back,  ah^  of 
he  for  once,  they  say,  sufiered  his  countenance  to  Raglan. 

*  *  Mais,  Monsieur,  voilk  les  Basses  ! ' 


tire. 
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CHAP,  disclose  the  vexation  he  felt,  and  even  uttered  an  ex- 

^— V-! *  elamation  of  '  astonishment  and  annoyance/  ^    Then 

Zd  Period,  j^^  g^j^^  ^Q  ^^  aide-dc-camp — not  in  the  direction  of 

The  step 

he  took,     the  retreating  French  battalion,  but — ^to  the  spot  where 

the  remnant  of  the  55th  was  re-forming  its  linct 
The  The  enemy,  not  seeing  apparently  that  his  soldiery 

Irmery  had  crowucd  the  Home  Ridge,  still  kept  up,  all  this 
while,  against  the  English  position  his  accustomed 
artillery  -  fire,  so  that  Russian  assailants  at  one 
spot,  and  our  Headquarter  Stafi^  at  another,  were 
'molested,'  as  Lord  Raglan  would  say,  by  the 
round-shot  and  shell  which  came  flying  low  over  the 
crest4  The  officer  conversing  with  Lord  Raglan — 
the  one  on  his  right  with  the  long,  silver  hair — ^was 
the  Commander  of  the  English  Artillery, — a  veteran 
whose  ennobling  experience  —  he  fought  at  Leipsic 
and  Waterloo — had  linked  him  with  England's  great 

*  'Letters  from  Headquarters  by  a  Staff  Officer.'  Colonel  Cal- 
thorpe,  the  author  of  the  work,  was  present,  it  seems,  at  the  moment, 
and  witnessed  both  the  retreat  of  the  French  battalion,  and  the  effect 
which  the  sight  produced  upon  Lord  Raglan. 

t  At  least  so  I  infer.  The  '  staff  officer '  who  saw  Lord  Raglan  de- 
spatch the  aide-de-camp  conceived  certainly  that  the  message  was  sent 
to  Pennefeither ;  but  Pennefather,  I  believe,  had  no  recollection  of  either 
receiving  a  message  from  Lord  Raglan  at  this  particular  time — the  mes- 
sage mentioned  by  the  '  staff  officer'  was  later-7-or  of  sending  an  order 
to  Colonel  Warren ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  to  the  men 
of  the  55th  we  find  them  remembering  and  recording  the  arrival  of 
an  aide-de-camp,  though  they  don't  undertake  to  say  whence  he  came« 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  inference  I  have  drawn  seems  fairly 
warranted. 

X  Our  people,  I  believe,  consider  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  fire  he 
maintained  against  the  Home  Ridge,  the  enemy's  charges  of  powder 
were  well  adjusted.  Missiles  which  had  cleared  the  crest  were  often 
so  obedient  to  the  design  of  the  gunner  that  they  skimmed  down  over 
the  reverse  slope  at  only  a  little  distance  above  the  ground. 
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days.  While  still  conversing  with  Lord  Raglan  Gen-  CHAP, 
eral  Strangways  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  round-  ' — J- — ' 
shot  or  shell,  which  tore  oflf  his  leg ;  and  the  brave  ^^*T^' 
old  man  tranquilly  asked  that  some  one  would  help  Strang- 

ways  mor- 

him  to  dismount,  but  did  not  fall  from  his  saddle.*  tally 

wounded. 

A  live  shell  at  nearly  this  moment  passed  into  the 
trunk  of  Colonel  Somerset's  charger,  and  there  at 
once  burst,  doing  no  grave  harm  to  the  rider,  yet 
scattering  abroad  the  torn  vitals  of  the  horse,  and 
splashing  the  bystanders  with  blood.  Colonel  Gor- 
don's horse,  too,  was  killed  under  him.  Other  horses 
were  overthrown  by  the  fall  of  those  killed,  and  for  a 
moment  it  seemed  that  the  enemy  must  have  wrought 
a  great  havoc  in  the  Headquarter  Staff;  but  none 
of  them  in  reality,  except  General  Strangways,  were 
either  killed  or  much  hurt;  and  after  the  few  moments 
spent  in  extricating  fallen  riders  from  their  over- 
thrown chargers,  this  little  cluster  of  horsemen  re- 
mained undisturbed. 

If  any  man,   appalled  by  the  void  which  now  What  the 
yawned  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Allied  defences,  Lord 
were  incUning  to  harbour  despair,  he  might  turn  ]^t 
to  the  Headquarter  Staff  and  there  come  under  the  ^  ijiiB  "^ 
spell  that  is  wrought  in  moments  of  trial  by  a  com-  ^"*"  * 
mander  who  seems  free  from  care.     After  seeing  the 
Russians  break  over  the  crest.  Lord  Raglan  had  to 
witness  their  gathering  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the 

*  The  task  of  helping  him  to  dismount  was  rendered  to  him  with 
affectionate  care  by  Colonel,  now  General  Sir  John  Adye,  R.A^  KC.B. 
General  Strangways  died  before  the  close  of  the  battle.  He  desired — 
and  was,  of  course,  obeyed— that  his  last  resting-place  might  be  amongst 
the  gunners. 
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CHAP.  Kidge,  and  this  at  a  time  when  he  had  not  in  hand 
^ — .^  one  battalion  with  which  to  beat  back  the  assault. 
u  Period,  ^^  j^  i^xHasi  a  sheer  quality  or  mood  of  the  soul 
scarce  dependent  on  outward  circumstance  1  Or^  was 
it  perhaps  a  mask  concealing — ^for  the  good  of  his 
people — ^all  outward  signs  of  care  ?  From  the  spot 
where  he  sat  in  his  saddle  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the 
Ridge  he  could  see  the  small  remnant  of  the  55th, 
but  this  body  was  scarce  1 00  strong;  and  moreover 
had  just  been  surprised  and  driven  back  from  the 
crest  In  so  scant  a  number  of  discomfited  men,  did 
he  still  see  a  power  of  resilience  that  might  work  the 
needed  miracle  ?  \ 

The  100  When  the  Russians  surprised  and  drove  back  that 
55th  rai-  Small  remnant  of  the  55th,  they  lingered  as  though 
a-Sid.  wdl  content  with  the  grouLd  they  Lady  h«i  JL, 
and  the  hundred  discomfited  English,  not  being 
pursued,  were  able  to  begin  their  rally  at  a  distance 
of  only  a  few  yards  from  the  crestwork.  Without 
counting  their  angry  colonel,  whom  we  saw  standing 
fast,  though  alone,  at  the  moment  when  his  people 
retired,  they  had  with  them  four  or  five  officers,  in- 
cluding Lieutenant-Colonel  Daubeney,  Lieutenant 
Warren  (the  son  of  their  chief),  Lieutenant  George 
Morgan,  and  Ensign  Henry  Burke,  the  Adjutant 
The  value  of  the  exertions  made  by  these  officers,  and 
the  quality  of  the  men  they  commanded,  will  be  in- 
ferred from  what  follows.  Whilst  still  at  only  pistol- 
shot  distance  from  the  Russian  swarm,  the  rally  was 
so  promptly,  so  completely  efiBCted,  that  within  a 
period  of  some  three  or  four  minutes  from  tbe  time  of 
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its  discomfiture,  this  small  band  of  men  stood  formed  CHAP. 

VI 
up  anew  in  good  order.     An  aide-de-camp  galloped  « — ^ — ' 

up  at  that  moment  with  an  order  to  attack.*    The  line  ^  ^"""^ 

_        ,  .        Their  Tic- 

first  poured  its  fire  into  the  body  of  Russians  which  torioiu 

hung  on  the  crest,  then  charged,  and  charged  home 

with  the  bayonet    There  ensued  an  intermixture  of 

the  English  with  the  enemy's  soldiery.     Our  officers, 

no  less  than  their  men,  became  engaged  in  personal 

conflicts,  which  put  them  to  the  use  of  their  pistols ; 

and,  during  some  moments,  the  fighting  was  close ; 

but  at  length  the  Russian  mass,  after  loosemng  out  itB  Moit 

into  clusters,  began  to  fall  back,  and  the  remnant 

of  the  55  th  quickly  took  back  possession  of  its  old 

ground  beside  the  crestwork.    The  enemy's  soldiery 

covered  their  retreat  by  a  continuous  fire,  and  moved 

slowly  with  the  air  of  troops  feeling  and  knowing 

that  although  repressed  for  the  moment,  they  were 

strongly  and  closely  supported. 

At  the  centre  of  the  Ridge,  there  yet  stood  those 

troops  of  the  vanguard  which  had  there  broken  over 

the  crest,  for  they  had  not  been  tempted  to  descend 

the  hillside    in  pursuit   of   the    retreating    French 

battalion,  and  still  clung  to  the  ground  they  had 

won.     But  Egerton,  we  saw,  marching  eastward  by  ^i^^^'* 

fours,  had  come  round  from  our  left  to  the  part  of  up  the 

the  Post-road  close  in  front  of  Fennefather's  camp,  aiope. 

and  now  changing  his  column  of  march  into  a  line 

fronting  north  towards  the  enemy,  he  at  once  ad- 

weed  up  the  ridge^de.    Brfore  long,  he  w<»  sup- 

*  This  order,  as  I  infer  (see  the  last  note  but  two),  was  from  Lord 
Baglan. 
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ported  on  his  right  rear,  for  the  diacomiited  battalion 
of  the  7th  L4ger  had  been  rallying  in  Fennefather's 
camp  with  admirable  despatcL  The  experiment  of 
advancing  in  line  after  the  manner  of  the  English 
had  been  abandoned,  and  the  battalion  when  formed 
up  anew  was  in  double  column  of  companies.  In 
that  last  state  of  formation  it  once  more  marched  up 
on  the  right  of  the  Post-road,  and,  Egerton  being  on 
the  left  front  of  the  French,  the  two  movements  to- 
gether constituted  an  advance  in  echelon  of  nearly 
1100  Allies.  Under  this  pressure,  and  especiaUy, 
perhaps,  at  the  sight  of  the  French  column,  the 
enemy's  troops  on  the  crest  began  to  fall  back,  and 
soon,  the  whole  crest  of  the  Home  Ridge  was  free 
from  its  Russian  assailants.  Whilst  still  on  the 
reverse  slope  of  the  Ridge  the  battalion  of  the  7th 
L^ger,  and  the  little  force  under  Egerton,  were  both 
of  them  brought  to  a  halt 

The  readiness  with  which  the  enemy's  vanguard 
thus  surrendered  the  crest,  was  owing  in  part  to  the 
overthrow  which  their  comrades  on  their  right  had 
been  just  before  suffering  when  attacked  by  the 
55th  Regiment;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
have  been  also  discouraged  by  the  sense  of  having 
come  under  fire  from  their  own  artillery. 


V. 


Continued       A  change,  which  brought  back  to  the  Allies  their 

advance  o£ 

the  great    half-lost  advantage  of  ground,  was  plainly  one  of 
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great  moment ;  but  it  did  not  result  after  all  from  CHAP, 
any  hard  trial  of  strength,  and  the  main  fight  was  wli^. 
yet  to   come.     The  Russians  who  had  yielded  so  ^  ^***^' 
easily  were  only  at  most  the  advanced  guard  of  a  column, 
powerful  force,  and  had  scarce,  perhaps,  seen  the  vast 
good  they  might  have  done  to  their  cause  by  holding 
the  crest  a  while  longer,  if  only  during  three  or  four 
minutes.     The  trunk  of  the  assailant  force,  enclosed 
in  its  sheathing  of  lesser  columns  and  skirmishers, 
had  not  ceased  for  an  instant  to  heave  its  way  for- 
ward, and  it  came  fraught  with  power.     A  central 
mass,  2000  strong,  which  came  guarded  in  the  way 
we  have  seen  by  ensheathing  columns,   was  even 
at  the  first  a  formidable  assemblage  of  infantry,  but 
much  more  so  now,  because  Fortune  lending  her 
aid  to  the  tactician's  skill  had  shielded  this  huge, 
compact  trunk  from  all  the  earlier  perils   of  the 
advance,  and  brought    it   in    unimpaired    strength 
home  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Ridge.     How  would  this  Force* 
great  trunk  column  be  met  by  troops  so  disposed  near  be  coUect- 

^_  fid  iiO  mceii 

the  centre  of  the  Ridge  as  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  it. 
the  struggle  ?     France  and  England  were  there ;  but 
in  what  proportion  and  strength  ? 

France  had  on  the  Ridge  her  battalion  of  the 
7th  L^ger,  and  some  60  fresh  soldiers  approach- 
ing would  bring  up  her  numbers  here  gathered  to 
little  short  of  1000.  The  English  were  less  flush 
of  numbers  that  could  take  part  in  the  coming  en- 
counter. On  the  right,  by  Hill  Bend,  Colonel 
Upton,  with  his  two  companies  of  the  Guards,  was 
confining  himself  to  the  task  of  holding  the  ground 

VOL.  V.  Y 
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CHAP,  where  he  lay ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Colonel 
' — A-'  Farren  on  the  left  with  his  200  men  of  the  47th.  In 
8d  PeriotL  ^ff^^^^  General  Peimefather  had  none  of  his  people  so 

circumstanced  that  they  could  be  brought  to  take 
part  in  the  approaching  encounter  on  the  central  part 
of  the  crest  except  the  1 70  men  with  the  colours  of 
the  57th  Regiment,  the  remnant  of  the  55th,  now 
counting  about  80  or  90,  and  the  wing  of  the  77th, 
with  its  strength  of  about  200,  making  altogether  a 
number  of  only  about  450  English.  Those,  added  to 
the  French,  would  make  up  the  strength  of  the  Allies 
on  this  central  part  of  the  Ridge  to  about  1400. 
The  remnant  of  the  65  th  lay  in  its  newly  recovered 
berth  behind  the  left  bulge  of  the  crest-work,  whilst 
the  7th  L^ger  on  the  right  of  the  Post-road,  and 
Egerton's  wing  of  the  77th  on  its  left,  were  still 
on  the  reverse  slope  of  the  Ridge ;  but  the  1 70  men 
under  the  colours  of  the  57th  had  been  moved 
forward  diagonally  in  the  direction  of  their  left  front 
to  ground  in  advance  of  the  crest. 
Aooeasion  With  thcsc  somcwhat  disjointed  resources  at  hand, 
capuin  of  and  surroimded  by  the  officers  of  his  Staff,  General 
iv?th^  Pennefather  was  scrutinising  the  advance  of  the 
^^'  enemy's  heavy  trunk  column  from  ground  near  the 
right  of  the  57th,  when  there  all  at  once  rushed  to 
his  side  a  young  officer  of  Zouaves,  a  man  of  so  fiery 
a  spirit,  and  so  kindling  with  the  joy  of  battle,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  invested — so  Pennefather  said — with  a 
singular  radiance.  The  officer  had  brought  with  him 
some  60  Zouaves,  and  it  is  believed  that  both  he  and 
his  men  were  a  part,  if  not  the  entirety,  of  that  same 
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truant  force  which  we  saw  in  their  glory  recapturing  CHAP. 
Boothby's  three  guns.     With  an  air  of  enthusiastic  ^ — ^ — ' 
devotion,  the  young  oflBcer  placed  both  himself  and  ^,  ^«^<'- 
his  men  at  Pennefather's  disposal ;  and  it  presently  tone  assis- 
appeared  that  he  brought  with  him  something  more 
than  the  aid  of  sixty  brave,  fight-loving  soldiers ;  for 
— as  though  he  were  armed  with  authority  by  virtue 
of  some  Zouave  prerogative — ^he  audaciously  undertook 
to  provide  that — ^not  merely  his  own  men,  but  also — 
other  French  troops  should  conform  to  the  English 
General^s  pleasure.    He  accordingly  asked  Pennefather 
how  he  would  like  to  have  the  forces  disposed. 

Pennefather  gladly  caught  at  the  opportunity  which  Penne- 

fjft  4*  n  A  V*  a 

thus  seemed  to  offer  for  fighting  once  more  (as  we  disposition 
always  saw  him  yearning  to  do)  in  advance  of  the  l^t 
crest  Looking  back  in  the  direction  of  his  right  force, 
rear  he  saw  the  7th  L^ger  on  the  reverse  slope,  and 
he  said  he  would  like  that  this  battalion  should  move 
forward  to  ground  on  the  right  of  the  57th  ;  that  it 
should  there  take  its  stand;  that  the  60  Zouaves 
should  link  it  to  the  English  regiment  by  taking  post 
between  the  two  ;  and  that  by  these  united  bodies  of 
French  and  English  the  trunk  of  the  enemy's  forces 
should  be  met  before  reaching  the  crest.  The  heaven* 
sent  captain  of  Zouaves  proved  able  to  fulfil  his  bold 
promise.  At  his  impetuous  biddiBg  the  French 
battalion  advanced,  and  the  array  desired  by  Penne- 
father was  soon  completed.  On  ground  some  way 
down  in  advance  of  the  crest  the  900  men  of  the  7th 
L^ger  formed  the  right  and  the  centre  of  this  little 
order  of  battle;  whilst  the  60  Zouaves,  and  the  170 
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CHAP,  men  under  the  colours  of  the  57th,  constituted  its 
J^  left  wing.  The  array  showed  a  bend  at  one  paxt, 
8rf  Pertod.  ]^Q^^yj^Q  ^ j^^  j  70  English  (who  were  drawn  up   in 

line)  had  brought  their  left  shoulders  forward.  The 
7th  L^ger  was  still  in  column,  but  placed  at  deploying 
distance  from  the  60  Zouaves  drawn  up  on  its  left, 
and  ready  to  extend  into  line. 

In  anticipation  of  a  later  moment,  it  may  here  be 
said  that  upon  the  near  approach  of  the  great  trunk 
column  a  staff  officer^  galloped  up  to  the  part  of  the 
crestwork  where  lay  the  remnant  of  the  55th,  then 
from  80  to  90  strong,  and  asked  why  the  force  did 
not  charge ;  and  that  thereupon  Colonel  Daubeney, 
springing  over  the  parapet  with  some  30  of  the  men, 
moved  rapidly  off  to  his  right  front  in  a  direction 
for  making  the  attack,  of  which  we  shall  by-and- 
by  hear.  Still  later,  but  in  time  to  take  part  in 
their  movement,  the  last  remnant  of  the  55th,  with  a 
strength  of  from  50  to  60  men,  moved  forward  and 
aligned  on  the  left  of  Tryon^s  few  riflemen,  thus 
swelling  a  little  the  numbers  of  what  we  call  the  '  left 
'  wing/  Colonel  Egerton  with  his  200  men  of  the 
77th  was  not  brought  to  the  front  at  this  moment ; 
and,  omitting  his  force,  the  number  of  the  Allies 
now  immediately  about  to  engage,  comprised  in  all 
rather  more  than  1200,  of  whom  nearly  1000  were 
French, 
strength  So  at  this  Central  part  of  the  Ridge,  where  2000 
cooibat-  Russians  were  about  to  be  met  first  or  last  by  nearly 
toViiga^*  1200   opponents,  with   200  more  in  support,  there 

*  Captain  Harding,  nnleas  I  mistake,  aide-de-camp  to  Pennefather. 
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was  not  that  huge  disparity  of  numbers  which  had  CHAP, 
characterised  the  earlier  fights  of  the  morning ;  but  ^ — ^ — ' 
of  those  1200  Allies  no  less  than  900  were  troops  ^  ^^' 
which  we  saw  showing  signs  of  weakness,  whilst  central 
these,  as  it  chanced,  stood  so  placed  as  to  be  directly  Edge, 
confronting  the  advance  of  the  great  trunk  column, 
and  were  therefore  apparently  destined  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  encounter.     It  seemed  that  the  fate  of 
the  combat,  carrying  with  it  the  fate  of  the  battle, 
if  not  of  the  Invasion  itself,  might  after  all  come  to 
depend  upon  the  hitherto   imcertain   quality  of  a 
young  French  battalion.* 

Before  witnessing  the  advance  of  the  great  trunk 
column,  we  must  see  what  troops  stood  confronting  it 
at  the  head  of  the  Quarry  Ravine ;  and  in  reference 
to  that  last  subject  some  few  words  of  elucidation 
seem  necessary. 

Those  portions  of  the  enemy's  vanguard  which  Enciiah 

Bolcuery 

gained  and  held  for  some  minutes  the  crest  of  Home  interposed 
Ridge  were,  all  of  them,  troops  which  had  avoided  the  mat 
the  Barrier  by  turning  one  or  other  of  its  flanks ;  t  column 
and  when  they  pushed  on  their  advance  beyond  that  demy's 
part  of  the  Post-road,  they  there  left  behind  them  a  trw^. 
ribbon  of  ground  which  neither  they  nor  any  other  of 
their  people  had  as  yet  overswept    Without  knowing 
this,  it  might  be  hard  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  English  soldiery,  interposed  (as  we  shall  presently 

*  That  Pennefather  himself  so  thought  is  shown  by  the  extract  from 
his  despatch  given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  X. 

t  As  explained  anUy  p.  317,  318,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  ^van- 
'  guard '  was  furnished  exclusively  by  what  had  been  the  flanking 
columns. 
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CHAP,  see  them)  between  the  head  of  the  great  trunk  column 
' — ^ — '  and  the  enemy^s  more  advanced  troops. 
^^  ^'^'       After  the  close  of  his  fighting  on  the  Kitspur,  Bel^ 
lairs  had  worked  his  way  across  to  the  Barrier,  and 
was  now  lying  posted  behind  it  with  only,  indeed,  a 
small  remnant  of  his  three  companies ;  but  having  near 
him  some  ofiicers  of  other  regiments  and  several  little 
knots  of  soldiery  who  brought  up  the  whole  number 
'  of  men  to  about  150. 
Adv«noe        Preceded  by  a  thick  line  of  skirmishers,  the  head 
graat         of  the  great  trunk  column  was  now  seen  approach- 
ooicmm      ing  the  Barrier.     Bellairs  and  the  other  officers  were 
Barrier,      preparing  to  make  a  stand  at  this  spot,  when  a  field- 
officer,  whose  name  is  unknown,  called  out  suddenly, 
Retroat      *  Retire  1'    He  repeated  this  order  several  times,  and 
few  Eng.    then  rode  back  at  a  gallop.    Thereupon,  as  was  natural, 
in  this  ^  the  men  connected  the  words  of  the  officer  with  the 
Infield,    example  he  seemed  to  be  giving  them,  and  at  once 
began  to  run ;  but  Bellairs  said,  '  Don't  run,  men  I ' 
and,  other  officers  repeating  his  words,  th$  greater  part 
of  the  soldiers  were  promptly  restrained,  and  thence- 
forth ceased  to  move  otherwise  than  at  a  walk.    When 
ordered,  however,  by  Bellairs  to  keep  up  their  firing, 
they  could  only  answer, '  We  have  no  ammunition,  sir.' 
Without  means  of  firing  themselves,  they  yet  had  to 
move  under  ceaseless  blasts  of  musketry  which  struck 
down  some   of  their  number,  and  almost  made  it 
seem  strange  their  destruction  should  so  long  remain 
incomplete ;  for,  wherever  they  looked,  they  saw  the 
twigs  and  the  shivering  leaves  of  the  brushwood  cut 
and  tossed  by  the  pelting  lead;  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  they  now  found  themselves  sheltered  from  CHAP. 

VI 

axtillery-fire  by  the  close  presence  of  the  pursuing  ' — J—^ 
column,  and,  upon  the  whole,  this  change  was  felt  as  ^  ^*''*^' 
a  relief  Other  knots  of  our  soldiery  became  linked 
in  retreat  with  the  troops  near  Bellairs,  bringing  up 
their  full  number  to  nearly,  perhaps,  200 ;  and 
amongst  the  accessions  on  the  right — proper  right 
— of  our  line  was  that  score  of  men  imder  Yaughan, 
— chiefly  men  of  the  *  20th '  and  Guardsmen  whom 
we  saw  doing  venturesome  service  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  battle.  From  time  to  time  after  re- 
treating a  little  way,  Yaughan  caused  the  men  with 
him  to  turn  and  show  front;  and,  there  being 
amongst  them  a  few  who  had  some  cartridges  left, 
he  was  able  to  vex  the  assailants  with  occasional 
shots;  but  of  course  no  such  efforts  as  these  could 
retard  for  even  an  instant  the  march  of  the  heavy 
trunk  column;  and,  indeed,  at  this  time  our  inter- 
posed soldiery  must  have  been  doing  the  enemy 
more  good  than  harm,  because  they  screened  him 
from  artillery-fire. 

The  200  English  retiring  from  before  the  great 
column  might  well  cast  their  eyes  up  the  slopes 
of  Home  Ridge  in  wistful  search  after  some  force 
brought  forward  to  meet  the  attack.  At  first  they 
looked  southward  in  vain ;  and  indeed  it  does  not 
appear  that  they,  at  any  time,  saw  the  *  left  wing '  of 
the  Anglo-French  force  collected  by  Pennefather  in 
advance  of  the  crest ;  but  somewhat  suddenly,  and 
with  great  joy,  they  found  that  they  were  retreating 
upon  a  strong  column  of  red-capped  soldieiy  drawn 
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up  in  good  order  at  a  distance  of  no  more  than  about 
a  hundred  yarda  This  force,  as  we  know,  was  the 
battalion  of  the  7th  L^ger. 

The  interposed  distance  was  lessening  every  in- 
stant ;  and  it  soon  became  fit  that  without  another 
moment's  delay  our  people  should  cease  to  linger  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Russians ;  for  whilst  being 
themselves  almost  harmless  for  want  of  cartridges, 
they  were  screening  the  enemy  from  the  fire  of  a  strong 
battalion.  Accordingly,  the  knot  of  men  under 
Vaughan,  with  the  rest  of  those  forming  the  right — 
proper  right— of  the  interposed  English  troops,  fell 
back  into  the  rear  of  the  French  column,  and  then 
briskly  re- fronting  formed  line ;  but  towards  the  centre 
and  left,  our  men,  though  preparing  to  do  the  like, 
had  become  so  weary,  so  sullen,  so  callous  by  this 
time  to  danger,  that  they  were  provokingly  slow  in 
their  movements,  and  they  remained  interposed  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Russians  even  down  to  the 
time  when  the  head  of  the  enemy's  column  was  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  7th  L^ger.  With  natural  impa- 
tience the  commander  of  the  Frenjch  battalion  stepped 
forward  crying  out  to  Bellairs  and  the  English 
soldiery  near  him  : — *  Come  I  do  retire  :  we  are 
going  to  '  open  ; '  *  and  his  appeal  somewhat  quick- 
ened the  movement  of  the  English  to  whom  he  was 
speaking. 

They  at  length  fell  back   into  the  rear  of  the 


*  'Mais  retiiez  vous.  Noub  aliens  ouvrir.'  The  word  'mais,'  I 
think,  discloses  the  impatience  which  I  have  sought  to  express  by 
'Come!' 
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French  battalion,  and  there,  formed  up  in  support  as  CHAP. 
Vaughan's  men  on  the  right  had  abready  done ;  bnt  ^ — ^-^ 
their  tardiness  had  abeady  wrought  mischief,  for  by  ^  ^^*"*^" 
the  time  that  the  front  had  been  thus  at  last  cleared, 
the  head  of  the  Russian  column  was  so  near  that  its 
soldiery,  if  so  they  should  choose,  might  charge  home, 
and  offer  cold  steel  without  first  having  to  suffer  under 
more  than  one  round  of  fire. 

Therefore  the  task  now  engaging  the  troops  of  this 
young  French  battalion  was  one  more  than  commonly 
diflScult.  From  out  of  their  column  formation  they 
undertook  nothing  less  than  to  effect  a  deployment  in 
the  face  of  a  powerful  enemy  now  only  a  few  paces 
distant.  The  battalion  passed  bravely  through  that 
trying  part  of  the  ordeal,  and  meanwhile  was  able  Thecom- 
to  exert  a  formidable  power  of  destruction,  unham- 
pered as  yet  apparently  by  any  approaching  mis- 
trust The  file-firing  executed  by  the  ranks  already 
in  front  was  excellent,  and  yet  hardly  more  sure  than 
that  of  the  soldiery  in  the  deploying  companies,  who 
steadily  delivered  their  shots  one  after  another  as  each 
man  ranged  into  line.  The  calm  prowess  of  the 
French  during  those  moments  of  file-firing  is  proved 
by  the  havoc  they  wrought.  Under  the  fire  which 
poured  down  from  their  extended  and  still  extending 
front  the  Russians  fell  in  numbers  so  great— some 
dropping  together  in  knote,  and  even  in  dumps-that 
before  many  moments  the  shattered  face  of  the  colunm 
had  sunk  down  into  an  almost  continuous  bank  of 
prostrate  soldiery.  With  the  bodies  of  their  slaugh- 
tered and  wounded  comrades  thus  lopped  down  before 
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CHAP,  it  in  heaps,  the  unstricken  part  of  the  column  dis- 
' — ^-^  closed  a  rare  fortitude,  and,  though  staggering,  did 
3d  Period.  ^^^  ^^^  break ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  body  thus  ap- 
pallingly maimed  and  stopped  dead  in  its  path  of 
attack   could  hardly  be  in  a  state  for  resisting  an 
instant  charge  with  the  bayonet 

A  respite,  however,  was  given.  Strange  as  the 
interruption  may  seem  where  the  two  opposed  forces 
were  only  a  few  paces  asunder,  there  followed  a  mo- 
ment— ^nay,  moments — of  suspended  action.  From 
some  cause  or  other  it  happened  that,  with  victory 
almost  in  its  grasp,  the  young  French  battalion  was 
seized  with  misgiving.  One  solution  represents  that 
its  soldiery  had  trusted  to  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  reload  for  another  round  of  fire,  and  then  all  at 
once  came  to  see  that,  whilst  they  were  still  handling 
their  ramrods,  the  enemy  might  be  on  them  with  the 
bayonet.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  battalion  lost  its 
moment  for  charging,  then  visibly  loosened  in  struc- 
ture, then  ceased  to  stand  fast  From  several  parts 
of  the  line,  and  more  especially  from  its  flank  com- 
panies, men  began  here  and  there  to  drop  out,  with  a 
tendency  to  gather  in  towards  the  rear  of  the  centre. 
It  is  true  that  towards  the  centre  and  the  left  of  the 
battalion  the  soldiery  who  had  begun  falling  back 
stopped  short  in  their  retrograde  course  when  they 
found  themselves  confronted  by  the  English  line 
under  Bellairs,  which  now  stood  formed  up  in  stiff 
order  across  their  line  of  retreat ;  but  the  evil,  if  not 
beyond  remedy,  was  beginning,  remember,  in  the 
direct  front  and  in  the  close  presence  of  a  powerful 
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enemy,  was  involving  a  body  of  no  less  than  900  CHAP, 
men — ^full  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  allied  strength  ^     ^ '  * 
here  placed  in  array — and  thus  threatening  to  end  ^  ^^'wd- 
every  hope  of  defending  the  Ridge  against  its  pre- 
sent assailants.    Once  again,  therefore,  much  seemed 
depending  upon  the  way  in  which  this  young  French 
battalion  might  pass  through  its  next  moments  of 
trial. 

To  understand  what  now  happened,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  not  only  Pennefather  himself,  but 
even  the  more  cool-blooded  staff  officers  acting  imder 
his  orders,  had  been  wrought  up  by  this  time  to  a 
high  pitch  of  zeal.  Elate  with  the  keen,  ceaseless 
work  of  fight  after  fight — ^too  incessant  to  leave  room 
for  care — and  glowing  with  the  sense  of  a  victorious 
ascendant  long  maintained  over  hosts  of  assailants, 
they  all  more  or  less  had  upon  them  that  flush  of  the 
soul — ^that  Faith  as  the  Prophet  would  call  it — ^which 
gives  power  over  herds  of  men.  They  were  entering, 
however,  upon  a  singular  task.  Within  a  few  paces 
of  a  powerful  enemy,  they  undertook  nothing  less 
than  to  rally  a  young  French  battalion  which  was 
withstanding  the  commands  and  entreaties  of  its  own 
officers,  and  to  do  this  by  mere  force  of  words  shouted 
out  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

It  was  upon  the  left  of  Yaissier^s  battalion  that 
Greneral  Pennefather  had  placed  himself  at  this  time 
with  a  number  of  other  horsemen  near  him — with 
Colonel  Wilbraham,  with  Captain  Thackwell,  Captain 
Glazebrook,  Captain  Harding,  Captain  M'Donald,  and 
several  more  who  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the 
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CHAP,  staff  of  the   2d  Division.*      Facing   east  for  the 

VL 
• — . — '  moment,   and  from  the    vantage  -  height   of    their 

3d  Period,  saddles;  the  General  and  his  attendant  staff  oflBcers 
looked  flankwise  along  the  French  ranks ;  and,  when 
the  line  faltered,  they  all  at  once  burst  down  upon 
it  in  a  torrent  of  vehement  speech.  *  Brothers,' 
'  Comrades,'  *  My  brave  fellows,'  *  Forward  I ' — ^these 
turned  into  French,  and  repeated  again,  and  again,  and 
again— were  some  of  the  more  predominant  words 
which  they  hurled  at  the  shaken  battalion.  The 
phrases  they  chose  might  be  simple,  and  spoken 
perhaps  more  or  less  in  the  accents  of  the  barbarous 
north ;  but  the  great  trunk  colunm  was  close,  and  the 
hearers  of  this  eager  appeal  were  after  all  men  of  a 
race  deeply  prizing  its  honour  in  war.  The  French 
soldiery  listened,  nay,  seemed  to  acknowledge,  and 
acknowledge  with  favour,  the  value  of  a  fresh  motive 
power.  They  took  heart  They  ceased  to  £bJ1  back, 
and  perhaps  if  the  whole  battalion  had  been  under 
the  same  wholesome  sway,  it  might  have  not  only 
rallied  completely,  but  even  passed  into  the  mood  for 
undertaking  a  bayonet-charge. 

But  with  the  right  of  the  battalion,  meanwhile,  all 
seemed  to  be  going  on  ilL  There,  the  soldiery  were 
not  within  hearing-reach  of  Pennefather  or  the  offi- 
cers near  him ;  and  despite  all  the  vehement  efforts 
of  the  French  officers  (who  were  striking  their  men 
right  and  left  with  the  flat  of  the  sword),  numbers  not 
only  turned  and  broke  in  disorder,  but  fell  back  so 

*  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  namea  of  all  the  other  officers  present 
at  this  time  with  Pennefather. 
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heavily  upon  the  friendly  line  of  the  English  as  to  CHAP, 
burst  their  way  through  it.  This  occurred  at  the  ^  y  ^ 
part  of  the  line  where  Vaughan  had  drawn  up  the  ^"^  ^^^iod, 
small  thread  of  soldiery  under  him. 

Yet,  even  in  this  the  most  disordered  part  of 
Vaissier's  battalion,  there  were  some  who  refused  to 
yield.  A  young  French  ofl&cer  hoisted  his  cap  upon 
the  point  of  his  uplifted  sword,  and  ran  out  several 
paces  to  the  front.  An  English  officer  sprang  forward, 
and  stood  at  his  side.  Another,  and  another  darted 
out  to  the  same  advanced  spot,  and  there  the  four 
remained  steadfast,  provoking  a  great  flight  of  musket* 
balls  without  being  even  once  struck. 

But  all  this  devotion  did  not  yet  turn  the  hearts  of 
the  broken  and  retreating  French  troops,  and  those 
of  the  enemy^s  soldiery  who  directly  confronted  this 
scene  of  disorder  and  flight,  now  joyfully  saw  their 
occasion.  With  exultant  *  hurrahs '  they  sprang  for- 
ward to  clench  the  victory  which  fortune-  seemed  to 
be  proffering. 

But  then  aU  at  once  those  same  Russians  stopped 
dead. 

Why  the  enemy  thus  retracted  his  purpose  we  shall 
presently  see,  but  the  effect  of  the  change  must  be 
first  for  a  moment  observed.  It  gave  respite  to  the 
discomfited  French,  and  enabled  the  officers  to  make 
at  the  least  an  endeavour  towards  staying  the  retreat 
of  their  men,  and  bringing  them  once  more  to  the 
front.    With  excellent  zeal  they  seized  the  opportunity 

• 

thus  happily  offered  them.     The  four  French  and 
English  officers  we  saw  springing  out  to  the  front  were 
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CHAP,  still  on  their  ground ;  and  now,  from  the  rear  of  the 
}'  '  spot  where  Vaughan  stood,  a  voice  was  all  at  once 
3d  Period,  heard  crying  out  in  French :  '  Drums  to  the  front  I '  * 
At  this  bidding,  not  only  the  drummers,  but  with 
them  also  the  buglers,  ran  boldly  out  to  the  front,  and 
in  another  moment  they  were  storming  and  storming 
at  the  conscience  of  the  troubled  battalion  with  their 
passionate  *  Double  quick,  charge/ 1  Nor  altogether 
in  vain.  Men  could  not  indeed  at  the  instant  recover 
formation,  but  they  could  and  they  did  stay  their  flight 
one  after  another,  and  front  once  more  to  the  enemy. 
The  few  English  soldiery  whose  line  we  saw  broken 
by  fugitives  remained  intermixed  with  their  friendly 
disturbers.  Some  here,  and  some  there,  wherever  they 
most  fitly  could,  they  all  now  aligned  with  the 
French,  and  stood  with  them  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

But  what  was  the  sudden  constraint  which  held 

back  the  exulting  enemy  in  the  midst  of  his  charge, 

and  gave  the  French  time  for  this  rally  1 

Colonel  Without  firing  a  shot,  Colonel  Daubeney,  at  the 

be'ney's      head  of  his  thirty  men  of  the  55th,  had  been  all  this 

ciwtf^*!'     while  approaching  the  right  flank  of  the  great  trunk 

column ;  and  perceiving,  when  near,  that  the  head  of 

the  column  was  engaged  with  troops  in  its  front,  he 

resolved  to  attack  its  second  battalion,  the  battalion 

which,  at  quarter  distance,  was  next  in  rear  to  the 

one  standing  foremost.     That  second  battalion,  as  it 

happened,  had  been  ordered  the  moment  before  to 

deploy  to  its  right,  and  the  evolution  was  beginning 

accordingly,  when  Daubeney  sprang  at  its  flank  with 

*  '  Avaneez,  les  tamboun ! '  t  The  '  pas  de  charge.' 
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the  thirty  men  he  was  leading ;  and  along  with  his  CHAP, 
people  he  not  only  wedged  himself  in  between  the  ^ — ^^1—^ 
2d  and  3d  companies  of  the  riven  battalion,  but  ^^^""^^ 
tore  his  way  on  and  on  into  the  centre  of  the  mass. 
There»  at  one  time,  the  assailants  and  the  assailed  stood 
so  closely  locked  together  that  their  power  to  hurt 
one  another  was,  during  some  instants,  suspended. 
With  one  Russian  officer  thus  pinioned,  as  he  was 
himself,  by  the  weight  of  the  crowd.  Colonel  Daubeney 
exchanged  a  smiling  acknowledgment  of  the  duress 
suffered  by  each.  But  at  length  the  men  worked 
their  way  on.  Some  were  wounded,  some  slain,  and 
some— one  or  two — ^taken  prisoners  ;  but  the  rest  of 
them  still  held  their  course,  still  went  on  forcing  their 
way  betwixt  the  howUng  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  and 
this  singular  charge  did  not  end  until  Daubeney  with 
the  remains  of  his  Hhirty'  had  cleft  a  path  through 
the  battalion  from  flank  to  flank,  and  come  out  at 
last  into  open  air  on  the  east  of  the  great  trunk 
column.  Besides  Colonel  Daubeney  himself  (who 
was  not  even  wounded  in  the  course  of  this  exploit), 
there  came  out  alive  a  number  of  men  who  had 
charged  with  him  through  the  battalion,  and  amongst 
them  Thomas  Layland,  Donald  M'Intosh,  William 
Smith,  Jeremiah  Ready,  John  Stokes,  James  Ryan, 
John  PrindiviUe,  and  WiUiam  King.  Sergeant  Ashe 
became  separated  in  the  throng  and  did  not  emerge 
with  the  rest  on  the  further  or  eastern  flank  of  the 
column,  but  he  too  was  one  of  the  thirty  who  took  part 
in  Daubeney's  charge.  If  I  knew  the  names  of  the 
rest,  I  would  place  them  in  the  same  honoured  roll. 
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Although  suffering  perhaps  but  small  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  from  the  steel  of  its  thirty  assailante,  a 
9d  Period,  body  some  600  strong  could  hardly  be  thus  torn  and 
upon  the    riven  from  flank  to  flank  without  falling  into  confusion ; 
thiTcom-     and  confusion  in  this  second  battalion  at  such  a  moment, 
*'  imported  a  yet  wider  mischief.     Its  effect  upon  the 

Russian  battalion  engaged  all  this  while  in  the  front  may 
be  imagined  by  all,  and  by  soldiers  will  be  even  infenred. 
No  soldiery  whilst  closely  engaged  along  their  whole 
front  could  well  help  beinfi;  palsied  upon  hearing 
the  roar  of  fci  tumdt  b^  out  m  thL  rear.  J 
presently  coming  to  learn  that  the  battalion  which 
had  there  been  supporting  them  at  quarter  distance 
was  itself  now  engaged  with  some  new  enemy  tearing 
in  through  its  ranks ;  and  accordingly,  when  Colonel 
Daubeney  emerged  on  the  east  of  the  column,  he  had 
not  only  worsted  the  body  which  directly  received 
his  attack,  but  had  frozen  the  rush  of  the  torrent  let 
loose  on  the  broken  French  soldiery,  and  was  now  so 
coercing  the  foremost  Russian  battalion  that  some,  if 
not  all,  of  its  troops  already  began  to  fall  back. 
Conciu-  What  was  happening  thus  in  the  rear  of  the  fore- 

tiM  <»m-  most  Russian  battalion  could  neither  be  seen  by  the 
men  of  the  7th  L^ger,  nor  by  the  English  staff  offi- 
cers near  them;  but  perhaps  General  Pennefather, 
although  not  knowing  the  cause,  still  was  able  to  dis- 
cern signs  of  weakness  in  the  ranks  directly  confront- 
ing him.  What  we  know  is  that  he  now  seized  his 
moment  To  the  cries,  the  commands,  the  entreaties 
of  the  French  officers,  to  the  swelling  appeal  of  the 
clarions,  to  the  trebled  roll  of  the   drums,   there 
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acceded  a  joyous  *  hurrah!'  begun  by  General  Penne-  C  H  A?. 

father  himself,  and  the  horsemen  around  him,  taken 

up  by  our  troops  on  his  left,  taken  up  by  the  men 

near  Bellairs,  and  carried  along  the  thread  of  the 

English  soldiery  to  where,  on  the  right  under  Vaughan, 

our  men  stood  intermixed  with  the  French.     Thack- 

well's  charger  was  at  this  moment  shot  under  him, 

but  Fennefather  and  the  rest  of  the  horsemen  aroimd 

him  were  still  in  their  saddles,  and  now  achieving 

their  purpose.     Aided  on  their  left  by  the  simulta-  Retreat 

-I  ^    ,  ,  •',  ,.      of  the 

neous  advance  of  the  troops  that  we  there  saw  dis-  great 

posed — ^the  900  men  of  the  -Tth  L^ger,  and  the  few  column 

English  soldiers  supporting  or  combating  with  them,  ^^lo- 

passed  over  the  interposed  bank  of  prostrate  Rus-  troope. 

sians,  and  victoriously  made  good  their  advance  in 

the  wake  of  the   great  trunk  column  now  slowly 

retreating  before  them. 

The  pursuit  was  not  orderly,  and  with  every  step  Exultation 

in  advance  the  French  and  the  English  became  more  French 

Boldiery. 

and  more  intermingled.  Great  indeed  during  these 
happy  moments  was  the  exultation  of  the  French 
soldiery,  and  they  liked,  whilst  they  moved  on  and 
on,  to  be  both  giving  and  inviting  congratulations. 
The  sixty  Zouaves,  now  broken  into  several  clusters, 
were  more  especially  eager  for  these  interchanges  of 
sentiment ;  and  over  and  over  again  whilst  bounding 
merrily  forward  one  or  other  amongst  them  would 
find  time  and  breath  to  accost  some  Englishman  near 
him.  *  Ah  well,  come,'  they  would  say,  *  we  French, 
'  you  see  now,  we  are  good  for  something  after  all. 
*  Are  we  not  1 — are  we  not  ? '  They  felt  that  now 
VOL.  V.  z 
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CHAP,  at  last,  if  never  before,  they  could  honestly  speak  to 

^ — ^1-^  our  people  in  this  tone  of  soldierly  fellowship.    ^ 

3d  Period. 


VL 


Engage-         When  the  great  trunk  column  advanced,  its  flanks, 

tweentha  M  we  saw,  wcTC  Well  covered  by  ample  bodies  of 

o3Pthe^"^^°^  infemtry ;  but  these,  although  moving  abreast  of  it, 

ISl'g    were  so  far  sundered  from  the  central  line  of  march 

thiTSoo^^  by  distance,  by  the  obstructions  of  the  copsewood^ 

4^^^  and  finally  by  the  dinmess  of  the  atmosphere  there 

^^-         heavily  laden  with  smoke,  that  they  did  not  become 

involved  in  the  fight  we  have  just  been  observing. 

Now,  however,  they,  some  of  them,  approached  the 

right  flank  of  that  force  under  Swyney  and  Ainslie 

which  still  lay  extended  in  line  on  the  ground  where 

last  we  observed  it^  and  still  fronted  towards  the 

north-east. 

This  body  united  comprised,  as  we  know,  a  wing 
of  the  21st  Fusiliers,  and  the  main  body  of  the  63d 
Regiment,  troops  numbering  altogether  more  than 
600  men.  The  Fusiliers  were  magnificent  troops, 
men  of  the  finest  natural  quality  and  highly  trained, 
whilst  the  63d  was  a  body  which  owed  its  main 
strength  to  lads  newly  and  hastily  recruited  in  the 
city  of  Dublin ;  and,  until  it  moved  down  to  the  port 
for  embarkation,  the  battalion  thus  rawly  constituted 
had  never  executed  so  much  as  even  one  march.     But 

R 

the  love  of  a  fight  was  a  passion  which  might  move 
the  young  Irish  recruit  no  less  than  the  proud  Fusi- 
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lier,  and  give  singleness  of  purpose  to  two  dissimi-  CHAP, 
lar  bodies  engaged  side  by  side  in  the  same  conflict.  < — «-^ 
Their  united  array  was  about  to  face  round  to  the  ^^«"«'- 
east  in  resistance  to  the  body  advancing  against  their 
right  flank ;  but.  a  freah  mass  of  RusaianB  appearing, 
they  presently  found  themselves  challenged  along 
their  whole  line,  and  therefore  did  not  change  front 

During  the  earlier  moments  of  the  combat  now 
beginning  our  soldiery  were  bitterly  vexed,  for  the 
wetted  chambers  of  their  firelocks  refused  every  spark 
that  was  ofiered,  but  at  length,  by  help  of  the  flame* 
jets  from  many  and  many  a  cap  the  muskets  were 
warmed  into  life  and  power,  and  the  fire  of  these  600 
men  extended  in  line  soon  became  so  destructive  that 
before  long  the  Russian  masses  showed  signs  of  being 
in  torment.  Then,  whether  by  word  of  command,  or 
under  the  force  of  some  impulse  growing  suddenly 
common  to  all,  the  whole  of  this  united  body  began 
to  move  forward  in  line.  The  exulting  soldiery  were 
oUtruC^d  .nd  disjoined  ftom  SLo^^Xj  th, 
interposed  brushwood,  but  they  tore  their  way  on  in 
full  cry,  as  though  madly  chasing  the  fire  which  shot 
out  in  numberless  jets  through  a  dim  bank  of  smoke. 
The  wild  joy  of  the  Irish  recruits  infected  the  rest  of 
the  line,  and  the  superb  Fusiliers,  hardly  less  than  the 
young  63d,  were  seized  and  carried  away  by  the 
phrenzy  of  battle.  Against  this  tornado  of  warlike 
passion  the  Russian  throngs  could  not  stand,  and  their 
joyful  assailants — ^now  extended  even  more  than  at 
first — swept  on  driving  all  before  them.  Still  fronting 
towards  the  north-east  (as  they  had  done  when 


■embled. 
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CHAP,  beginning  their  charge),  they  held  on  diagonally  across 
^^ — f  no  small  part  of  the  battle-field,  till  their  line  was  at 
%d  Period,  iQj^gii^  astride  the  Post-road,  the  63d  on  the  right  of 
advanoeof  the  road,  and  the  wing  of  the  21st  on  the  left.  Even 
bringing  then,  they  did  not  long  halt,  but  the  direction  of  their 
thaoentrai  Continued  advance  so  far  changed  as  to  lose  all  its 
Sdd :     ^  eastward  tendency,  and  they  now  moved  due  north 

along  both  the  sides  of  the  Post-road, 
their  en-  Thcsc  600  men  in  effect  had  so  ordered  their  course 
9^men  ^^  actiou  that  having  first  overthrown  the  whole  force 
^^M-  which  encountered  them  in  their  appointed  part  of  the 
battle-field,  they  crossed  afterwards  into  the  '  fighting 
^  ground '  of  other  troops,  and  were  now  the  foremost 
of  the  AlUed  infantry  in  that  central  part  of  the  field 
by  which  the  great  trunk  column  had  advanced  and 
retreated  They  here  found  themselves  closely  con- 
fronted by  heavy  bodies  of  Russians  which  had  ceased 
to  retreat,  and  were  undertaking,  as  it  seemed,  to 
make  an  obstinate  stand. 

The  fire  of  the  troops  thus  striving  to  hold  their 
ground  proved  extremely  effective  at  this  particular 
time,  and  told  heavily  upon  the  line  of  the  600, 
but  more  especially  upon  the  officers  of  the  63d 
Regiment.  Colonel  Swyney,  who  rode  near  the 
colours  of  his  regiment,  was  struck  dead  by  a  musket- 
ball,  and  Colonel  Dalzell  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand soon  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  Qutterbuck 
and  Twysden — the  two  ensigns  who  carried  respect- 
ively the  Queen's  and  the  regimental  colour — ^were 
both  of  them  struck  down,  the  one  being  killed  on 
the  spot,  the  other  mortally  wounded.    Three  of  the 
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captams  of  the  63d — Captain  Harris,  Captain  Fair-  CHAP, 
clough,  Captain  Bamford — ^and  the  Adjutant  of  the  ^ — ^—* 
regiment,  Bennett,  were  wounded  too  at  this  time.       **  ^fin^- 

The  whole  line,  however,  pressed  forward,  and  the 
enemy's  masses  gave  way ;  but,  this  time,  with  evident 
reluctance,  and,  even  when  the  columns  had  yielded, 
there  remained  many  clusters  of  indignant  soldiery 
standing  out  against  the  shame  of  retreating,  and 
trying  to  hold  their  ground.  The  enemy  attempted 
to  make  a  stand  at  the  Barrier  by  defending  it  from 
the  reverse  or  north  side ;  but  all  his  eflforts  proved 
vain,  and  the  defeated  masses,  stiU  pursued  by  the 
men  of  the  21st  and  63d,  poured  down  by  both  of  the 
roads  into  the  jaws  of  the  Quarry  Ravine. 

The  victors  broke  in  pursuit,  and  their  foremost  Their  ad- 

vttiioo  into 

body  of  troops  was  one  led  by  Colonel  Haines  of  the  the  imen- 
21sty  who  had  acting  under  him  some  forty  men  of  q£i^  * 
his  own  regiment^  with  besides  a  few  men  of  the  63d.      ^^*°*' 

Colonel  Haines  pushed  on  his  advance  till  he  reached  limit 
the  part  of  the  Post-road  which  our  people  had  cut  by  ^Coionei 
digging  a  trench  across  it  There  he  came  to  a  halt 
Sheltered  from  the  Russian  artillery  by  the  steep  hill- 
side on  his  leffc,  he  not  only  plied  with  his  musketry 
the  bodies  of  troops  standing  gathered  on  the  line  of 
the  Post-road  below,  but  also  (from  over  the  parapet 
of  the  causeway)  dropped  a  plunging  fire  down  on 
battalions  in  the  bed  of  the  Quarry  Ravine. 
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sd  Period.      rpj^^  separated  masses  of  Russians  which  consti- 
wing  of      tuted  the  left  wing  of  the  assailing  force,  had  been 

the  assail-  , 

ing  force    marching  up  nearly  abreast   of  the    great   trunk 
neonaiy      columu,  during  the  later  moments  of  its  advance^ 

driven 

back  with  without  finding  themselves  resisted  by  infantry;  but 
S*"  from  this  aUuring  immunity  they  drew,  on  the  whole, 
agan<ni  ^^  advantage,  for  the.  absence  of  any  interposed 
Ri^.  soldiery  laid  them  open  to  the  fire  of  our  ordnance. 
For  a  while,  it  is  true,  they  were  spared.  The  gun 
which  their  foremost  column  directly  confronted  was 
one  worked  at  the  moment  by  a  young  artilleryman 
who  had  failed  to  depress  it  sufiiciently  for  striking 
at  troops  which,  though  fast  coming  up,  were  still 
some  way  below  the  crest.  His  firing  was  so  high 
that  the  head  of  the  column  ascended  to  within  some 
tiiirty  or  forty  yank  of  the  gun  without  as  yet 
suffering  harm.  But  Captain  Yelverton  chanced  to 
be  present  with  this  part  of  Pennecuick's  battery, 
and  the  vantage-height  of  his  saddle  enabled  him  to 
see  the  exact  position  of  the  approaching  column. 
Dismounting  from  his  horse  he  ran  forward  to  the 
gun,  depressed  it  with  his  own  hand,  permitted  him- 
self  to  deliver  one  murderous  blast  of  mitrail  into 
the  thick  of  the  advancing  mass,  and  then,  with  such 
simple  command  as  was  given  in  the  words, '  Stick 
*  to  that  1 '  handed  over  the  writhing  column  to  the 
mercies  of  canister-shot,  no  longer  wasted  in  air  but 
tearing  through  flesh  and  blood.  By  the  time  he  had 
regained  his  saddle,  the  soldiery  of  the  stricken  mass 
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were  retreating  down  the  hillside.     As  before,  when  CHAP, 
advancing,  so  now  also,  whilst  falling  back,  they  < — ^-l^ 
moved  parallel  with  the  great  trunk  column,  which  ^  Period. 
had  been  receiving  its  final  overthrow  at  nearly  the 
same  moment 


VIIL 

Thus  the  enemy  was  not  only  worsted  at  every 
point  he  assaQed,  but  driven  back  signally  and  with 
slaughter,  and  followed  down  into  the  lair  from  which 
he  had  made  his  spring.  Boussini^re,  we  saw,  had 
come  up  with  a  splendid  and  powerful  force  of  horse- 
artillery,  and,  to  sustain  the  Allies  in  their  victorious 
advance,  he  now,  with  great  spirit  and  alacrity, 
pushed  forward  some  of  his  guns. 

However  momentous  in  their  e£fects,  the  operations 
we  have  seen  taking  place  in  the  course  of  this  Third 
Period  filled  no  great  compass  of  time ;  and  when 
they  came  to  a  close  it  was  only  about  a  quarter  past 
nine. 


FOURTH   PERIOD. 

9.15  A.1L  TO  10  A.H. 
I. 


Although  signal,  complete,  and  extending  along  i&  Period, 
the  whole  front  of  attack,  the  repulse  thus  sustained  Limits  of 
by  the  Russians  was  not  in  itself  such  a  blow  as  tageob- 
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CHAP,  must  needs  rule  the  fate  of  the  battle.  No  panic 
^ — .^  ensued ;  and  indeed  the  retreating  masses  were  in  a 
*^^'b*  more  collected,  more  orderly  state  than  the  troops 
theAiiiea.  which  pursucd  them.  From  the  failure  of  this  his 
last  onset,  it  resulted,  of  course,  that  the  enemy's 
prospect  of  a  victory  was  again  for  the  time  overcast, 
and  that  his  grounds  for  going  on  with  the  struggle 
were  more  or  less  weakened ;  but  he  quickly  began 
to  display  his  faculty  of  courageous  resistance ;  and 
the  footing  he  had  gained  on  Mount  Inkerman  was 
unshaken.  Still  firm  on  Shell  Hill  and  the  Juts,  still 
plying  the  powerful  batteries  which  had  given  him 
his  overwhelming  ascendant  in  the  artillery  arm.  and 
always  keeping  in  hand  no  less  than  9000  foot- 
soldiery,  who  had  not  as  yet  fired  a  shot,  he  was 
scarce  to  be  swept  from  a  stronghold  thus  guarded 
and  armed  by  the  few  and  disordered  soldiery  now 
following  the  retreat  of  his  columns.  And  the  pur- 
suing troops  were  without  support.  Lord  Raglan  had 
not  in  hand  so  much  as  even  one  fresh  battalion  with 
which  he  could  press  the  advantage,  and  the  remains 
of  his  2d  Division  and  of  the  Guards  were  now  busied 
in  reorganising  their  strength.*  Large  French  rein- 
forcements, indeed,  were  approaching  under  Bosquet 
in  person ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  parti- 
cular occasion  now  ofiered,  they  had  marched  forty 

« 

*  More  especiaUy  in  supplying  themselves  with  iresh  cartridges. 
Amongst  the  2d  Division  men  <  word  was  passed '  that  thej  were  to 
go  to  an  indicated  spot  in  rear  of  the  camp  where  the  ammnnition 
awaited  them.  From  this  canse  it  was — at  least  from  this  in  great  part 
— ^that  men  were  so  frequently  seen  walking  quietly  back  from  the 
front 


\ 
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miDutes  too  late.     Nor  did  the  Allies  find  it  prac^  CHAP. 

VL 
ticable  to  cany  forward  the  weight  of  the  battle  by  ^ — , — ' 

moving  their  ordnance  arm.  The  French  guns  that  ^*^^«^'^- 
we  saw  gallop  down  in  advance  of  Home  Ridge  were 
very  soon  stopped  in  their  course,  for  the  long  teams 
which  drew  them  began  to  lose  horse  after  horse  when 
they  came  imder  fire  from  Shell  Hill ;  and  Boussi- 
nidre's  bold,  eager  attempt  to  support  the  pursuit 
with  artillery  was  thus  speedily  brought  to  a  close. 
Before  long,  the  enemy  had  ceased  to  retreat,  and  was 
turning  upon  his  pursuers.  Far  from  seeing  their 
latest  achievement  expand  at  once  into  a  victory,  the 
Allies  began  to  lose  ground ;  and  the  French  battalion 
then  operating  on  the  right  front  of  our  centre  under- 
went a  disturbing  reverse. 


n.- 


We  left  the  French  *  6th  of  the  Line'  on  the  right  The 
bank  of  the  Quarry  Ravine.    There,  during  some  time,  6th°o^  the 
the  battalion  maintained  an  extremely  advanced  posi-  ^r^ 
tion  without  being  involved  in  combat ;  but  it  now  ^^• 
was  assailed  by  a  strong  Russian  column,  and  began 
to  fall  back.     The  brave  Colonel  de  Camas  himself, 
however,  was  still  personally  fronting  towards  the 
enemy,  when  a  musket-ball  entered  his  chest,  and  by 
thus  inflicting  a  wound  which  was  soon  to  prove 
fatal,  fulfilled  that  mystic  prognosis  of  Fennefather's 
which  had  been  able  to  read   *  death  in  his  face/ 
Presently,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  battalion  was 
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killed,  and  the  eagle,  falling  with  him  to  the  ground, 
lay  in  danger  of  being  captured  by  the  enemy ;  but 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Goze,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  regiment,  sprang  forward,  plucked 
up  the  fallen  banner,  raised  it  high  over  head,  and 
appealed  to  the  men  of  the  battalion,  exhorting  them 
to  stand  by  their  flag.  Many  gathered  around  him. 
Whilst  still  holding  the  flag-staff  he  was  wounded  in 
the  arm;  but  without  suffering  the  colour  to  fall 
a  second  time  to  the  ground,  he  committed  it  to 
the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Bigotte,  and  the  standard 
was  saved  from  capture.  Ciolonel  de  Camas  was 
carried  some  way  with  his  retreating  battalion  upon 
the  back  of  a  soldier,  but  after  a  while,  and,  as  is  said, 
at  his  own  request,  he  was  laid  upon  the  ground,  and 
suffered  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.* 
The  battalion,  still  falling  back,  descended  to  lower 
ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Quarry  Ravine,  and 
the  enemy's  victorious  column  continued  to  advance, 
but  not  in  the  very  wake  of  the  French.  It  moved 
southward  along  the  high  ground,  thus  turning  instead 
of  pursuing  the  defeated  battalion. 

By  this  flanking  movement  the  Russians  at  once 
put  great  stress  upon  their  adversaries.  General 
Bourbaki  withdrew  the  900  men  of  the  7th  L^ger  from 
the  fellowship  of  the  English  on  the  west  of  the  Post* 
road,  and  placed  them  near  the  6th  of  the  Line,  thus 
providing  that  the  two  battalions  which  he  had  in  the 

*  In  this  ixutance  happilj  there  occnzred,  it  ia  believed,  no  ill  treftt- 
nient  of  the  wounded  man.  He  was  found  dead  after  the  battle  with  no 
other  wound  than  the  one  he  had  received  in  the  cheat  whilst  bravely 
confronting  the  enemy. 
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field  should  now  act  together,  and  be  ready  to  afford  CHAP. 

VT 

to  each  other  a  mutual  support.  A  French  battery  /'  - 
brought  up  at  this  time  to  the  top  of  Mount  Head  ^^p^^uo, 
gave  welcome  support  to  the  infantry,  and  also  drove 
back  a  column  which  was  undertaking  to  reoccupy 
the  Sandbag  Battery;*  but  General  Bourbaki,  it 
seems,  now  considered  that  aU  hope  of  avoiding 
another  retreat  must  depend  upon  the  speedy  acces- 
sion of  reinforcement8.t    An  officer  of  the  French  Language 

ImIcL  l)v 

staff — bare-headed  and  extending  his  naked  sword  in  the 
the  air — came  galloping  back  to  the  Isthmus,  came  ttaff 
vehemently  asking  for  Bosquet^  said  his  people  were  Lntto 
turned  by  the  movement  made  on  their  flank,  and  £rom^ 
declared  that  unless  they  could  be  supported — ^nay,  ^^*^^®'' 
supported  by  two  or  three  regiments — ^they  must  be 
Bgain  falling  back,  j:    To  give  such  a  message  to  Bos- 
quet was  to  declare  an  instant  need  for  some  thou- 
sands of  fresh  troops.  §    There  were  no  reinforcements 
BO  near  as  to  be  able  to  meet  this  exigency  at  once, 
and  apparently  it  now  lay  in  the  power  of  the  enemy 
to  thrust  back  both  the  6th  of  the  Line  and  the  7th 
L6ger,  thus  ridding  the  field  of  all  Frenchmen,  except 
the  truant  body  of  Zouaves.    But  happily  the  Bus-  Opporta- 
sians  did  not  see  the  occasion  presented  to  them,  or  ^  the 
at  all  events  did  not  seize  it  enemy. 

*  The  let  battery  of  17th  artilleiy  brigade. 

t  I  infer  this  from  what  foUows,  and  aaamne  that  the  staff  officer 
spoke  with  due  authority  from  the  Brigadier. 

X  This  was  stated  by  the  staff  to  one  of  our  artiUeiy  captains  as  the 
pui^ort  of  the  communication  he  was  wanting  to  make  to  Bosquet. 

§  The  strength  of  the  French  r^^iments  was  such  that  to  ask  for 
'  two  or  three '  of  them  would  be  to  ask  for  horn  3000  to  6000  men. 
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CHAP. 

VI.  III. 


Ath  Period. 
Gratmd 


The  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  such  that  the  yic- 
yidded  by  torious'  advance  of  the  enemy's  column  on  the  right  of 
liih  on  the  the  Quany  Savine  could  be  seen  by  troops  acting  in 
Post-  the  more  central  part  of  the  field ;  and  our  people  there, 
when  they  observed  that  their  flank  was  thus  turned, 
could  hardly  help  seeing  that  the  positions  they  held 
were  somewhat  too  far  in  advance.  Though  slowly 
and  sparingly,  they  nevertheless  yielded  ground. 

And  now  too  on  the  opposite  flank  the  enemy  threw 
out  a  colunm  which  turned  the  left  of  our  troops  en- 
gaged on  the  line  of  the  Post-road.  Except  against 
that  one  expedient,  the  position  laid  hold  of  by  Haines 
in  the  jaws  of  the  Quarry  Ravine  was  one  of  singular 
strength ;  for  whilst  affording  his  men  perfect  shelter 
firom  the  enem3r's  batteries  it  enabled  him  to  fend 
back  the  masses  confronting  him  on  the  line  of  the 
Post-road,  and  at  the  same  time  to  harass  the  troops 
on  his  right  which  stood  crowding  beneath  him  in 
the  bed  of  the  chasm ;  but  he  had  perceived  from  the 
first  that  he  must  withdraw  his  small  band  from  this 
advanced  spot  if  the  enemy  should  push  forward 
infantry  to  turn  his  left ;  and,  that  movement  now 
taking  place,  he  fell  back  to  the  main  picket  walL 
Haines  There,  finding  himself  the  senior  officer  present — ^for 
inff  the  General  Goldie  was  busied  at  some  little  distance — 
the  B^-^  Haines  prepared  to  renew  that  tenacious  defence  of 
the  Barrier  which  others  had  maintained  without  ceas- 
ing in  the  First  and  the  Second  Periods  of  the  fight 
After  examining  the  features  of  the  adjacent  ground. 


ner. 
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he  consolidated  the  defence  of  the  Barrier  itself,  and  CHAP. 

VI 
also  formed  a  small  outwatch  on  its  left  front,  by  ^ — A-' 

placing  an  oflBcer  and  some  men  of  the  68th  under  *^^*'*^- 

the  shelter  of  a  broken  wall  found  standing  in  that 

part  of  the  field,  with  orders  to  observe  the  enemy's 

movements  on  Shell  Hill,  and  harass  his  artillerymen 

there  by  a  careful,  well-sustained  fire.* 

General  Goldie,  however,  though  not  present  for  General 
the  moment  in  person  at  the  Barrier,  was  the  supreme  ''"^" 
commander  engaged  in  this  fore-central  part  of  the 
field.  A  brigadier  from  the  first  without  any  collected 
brigade,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  4th 
Division  without  for  the  moment  acquiring  any  actual 
increase  of  power  ;t  but  he  was  not  the  less  a  general 
officer;  and  irrespectively  of  his  normal  command 
over  Haines,  and  the  wing  of  the  21st  Fusiliers,  he 
here  made  himself  a  chief  of  larger  authority,  by 
giving  fixed  purpose  to  the  smaU  bands  of  soldiery  of 
different  regiments  who  were  drawn  within  the  sphere 
of  his  power,  by  wielding  them,  as  occasion  required, 
with  unfailing  good  fortune,  and,  above  all,  by  main- 
taining the  heroic  assumption  that  a  picket  wall  of 
loose  stones,  which  chanced  to  be  standing  in  very 
contact  with  a  hostile  army,  might  be  indefinitely  de- 
fended against  it  with  the  help  of  a  few  hundred  men. 

In  obedience  to  the  orders  we  have  already  ob- 
served, the  *  7th  Liger '  now  moved  gaily  across  the 

*  The  presence  of  68th  men  in  an  organised  state  near  the  Barrier  so 
soon  after  the  false  yictorj  of  the  Second  Period  is  obviously  highly 
creditable  to  the  r^;inient 

t  He  had  become  aware  of  Cathcart's  death,  and  imparted  the  tidings 
of  it  to  Major  Ramsay  Stuart 
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CHAP,  front  of  the  Barrier  to  join  the  French  6th  of  the 
^ — • — '  Line,  which  was  acting  on  the  opposite  flank ;  and,  eb 
^^"■*^  before  the  last  fight,  so  also  now  and  henceforth  to 
drawii  the  end  of  the  day,  our  people  fought  unaided  by 
French  othcrs  at  this  their  favourite  post 
wJ^  Under  cover  of  artiUeiyfire,  a  column  moved  up 
ofiiM  by  the  Post-road  to  attack  the  defenders  in  front. 
Attack  whilst  another  column  ascending  from  the  bed  of  the 
JJ^^ .  Quarry  Bavine,  sought  to  turn  and  work  round  their 
right  flank ;  but,  Haines  standing  fast  at  the  Barrier, 
repulsed  General  Groldie  proved  able  to  arrest^  to  defeat,  to 
Ip:^  drive  back  the  assailant  masses.  Still,  even  in  the 
Need  of     Q^oment  of  his  discomfiture,  the  enemy  made  himself 


rooooiin. 


formidable  by  not  only  shelling  the  victors,  but  throw- 
ing out  a  large  number  of  riflemen,  whose  fire  proved 
destructive ;  and  although  for  the  moment  victorious, 
General  Groldie  could  not  help  seeing  that  the  small 
force  he  wielded  must  soon  become  almost  null  unless 
he  could  have  some  little  succour. 
stepc  The  order  he  thereupon  gave  conveys  of  itself  some 

obtaining  idea  of  the  way  in  which  our  people  were  maintain** 
inforoe-  iug  this  Struggle.  Saying,  *  If  we  don't  get  support 
°^  '  we  shall  be  cut  to  pieces,'  he  directed  Major  Bamsay 
Stuart — ^the  only  mounted  officer  remaining  who  was 
not  in  command — ^to  gallop  back  to  the  2d  Division 
camp  and  '  send  up  the  ''  camp-guard,''  or  any  other 
*  available  men  he  could  find.'  Those  words  breathed 
the  very  spirit  of  Inkerman.  There  it  was,  only  there, 
that  an  officer  with  a  handful  of  troops  would  hang 
fastened  upon  the  throat  of  a  hostile  army,  would 
confess  his  dire  need  of  reinforcements,  and  yet 
somehow  think  to  make  shift  with  perhaps  about 
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one  hundred  more  men.     Stuart  found  in  the  camp  CHAP. 

VT 

when  he  reached  it  a  little  body  of  infantry,  of  about  -  ,  - 
150  strong,  already  drawn  up  under  two  or  three  *'*''*****^- 
officers,  to  whom  he  gave  Goldie's  orders^  and  they  ooar  ob- 

1  ••»•/»  T«  tainad  by 

at  once  began  movrng  their  force  towards  the  scene  Ramsay 
of  the  fight  at  the  Barrier.*  Riding  back  into  the 
heat  of  the  fight  with  this  reinforcement,  Eamsay 
Stuart  met  a  body  of  some  thirty  English  soldiers 
walking  tranquilly  back  from  the  front.  He  asked 
them  why  they  were  retreating,  and  they  answered 
(through  the  sergeant  who  was  one  of  their  number), 
that  they  had  no  one  to  lead  theuL  Stuart  ordering 
them  to  align  with  the  reinforcement  he  brought, 
they  did  this  at  once  with  great  willingness,  and 
afterwards  fought  very  welL 

Colonel  Haines,  too,  at  nearly  this  time,  made  a 
separate  effort  in  person  to  obtain  some  small  rein- 
forcement, as  also  a  supply  of  ammunition,  and  not 
without  a  result;  for  Pennefather  (with  Egerton's 
assent)  gave  him  an  augmented  company  of  the  77th 
Regiment  under  Lieutenant  Acton,  and  at  once  sent 
forward  some  cartridge&t    Pennefather,  (who  had 

*  It  Ib  belieyed  that  this  body  of  150  men  was  a  leoiganised  portion 
of  what  had  been  the  '  spent  forces.' 

t  Haines  requested  Major  Hooper  of  the  Bifles  to  execute  this 
mission,  but  Hooper,  not  knowing  the  ground,  doubted  whether  he 
should  be  able  to  find  Pennefather;  and  there  being  no  other  mounted 
officer  within  reach,  Haines  himself  galloped  back  to  see  Pennefather, 
leaying  Hooper  for  the  moment  in  charge  at  the  fianier.  The  force 
which  I  have  called  '  an  augmented  company  of  the  77th,'  comprised 
the  company  which  Acton  had  been  commanding  all  day  with  the  half 
of  another  company  added  to  it.  The  first  supply  of  ammunition  sent 
down  to  the  Barrier  comprised  only  Minid  cartridges,  and  proved  use- 
less to  the  greater  number  of  the  men  there  engaged,  because  they  were 
armed  with  the  musket ;  but  the  mistake  was  afterwards  remedied. 
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CHAP,  told  Colonel  Egerton  that  the  men  he  required  were 
_^  to  skirmifih  in  front),  rode  across  from  the  left  with 
iih  Period.  Acton's  Company  tiU  it  reached  the  Post-road.  Then 
aome  77ih  — as  though  it  Were  really  his  policy  to  mask  the 
Penne-  scantincss  of  the  reinforcement  by  tumult — ^he  sent 
db^oniu  the  men  into  the  fight  by  bidding  them  to  go  fast 
down  the  Post-road  and  shout  as  loud  as  they  could. 
English  soldiery  engaged  in  determined,  yet  orderly 
fighting,  are  famed  for  their  '  terrible  silence/  inter- 
rupted only  at  cardinal  moments  by  the  roar  of  an 
opportune  cheer;  and  these  superb  77th  men — ^we 
saw  how  they  fought  against  SoimonofiTs  masses — 
w«e  di^on  Jted.  U  «i  by  «  orier  wMeh  ,t™ck 
them  as  wild,  but  also  by  a  feeling  that  they  did  not 
know  what  they  were  to  do.  Except  Lieutenant  Acton 
himself  who  moved  at  their  head  whilst  they  marched 
down  the  Post-road  by  fours,  they  had  no  o£Scer  with 
them ;  and  there  were  not  only  many  who  grumbled, 
but  some  who  even  tailed  o&  Acton  not  being 
cautioned  by  any  one,  or  otherwise  guided,  continued 
to  move  down  the  Post-road  till  he  had  entered  the 
Quarry  Eavine ;  but  when  there,  he  soon  found  his 
right  turned  by  a  column  moving  up  in  the  bed  of 
the  ravine  along  the  old  carriage-track.  The  rush 
and  the  whir  of  round-shot  and  shell  flying  over 
his  head  at  this  time  had  become  so  loud,  that  he 
could  not  audibly  convey  any  order  except  by  bawl- 
ing into  the  ear  of  some  one  soldier  at  a  time ;  and 
it  was  not  without  some  difiiculty  and  loss  that  he 
found  means  to  draw  his  men  back  into  the  rear  of 
the  Barrier.     There,  however,  the  accession  of  this 
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little  force,  with  besides  an  importation  of  cartridges,  CHAP, 
proved  exceedingly  welcome  to  our  people,  for  it  - — * — ' 
showed  them  that,  despite  their  isolation,  they  had  ***^*'*^- 
been  neither  cut  oflf  nor  forgotten.    They  were  aided  The  'hM,j 
too  before  long  by  a  company  of,^e  49th  which  brought 
Lieutenant  Astley  had  made  bold  to  withdraw  from 
its  post  on  the  right  of  the  camp.^     Haines  obtained  Aocesnon 
yet  one  more  reinforcement,  comprising  a  few  score  of  ford  with 
men ;  for  it  chanced  that,  by  the  course  of  the  fight,  of  men. 
Colonel  Horsford,  with  the  remaining  fraction  of  his 
Rifle  battalion,  had  been  gradually  drawn  from  our 
right  to  to  fore^txal  ^  of  L  fidd,  where  he 
found  himself  alongside  of  Colonel  Haines,  who  was 
his  senior  officer.   Haines  at  once  claimed  the  right  to 
command  him,  and  Horsford  lost  his  independence, 
but  gained  the  advantage  of  acting  in  a  sphere  where 
every  man's  help  was  precious. 

General  Goldie  came  to  visit  his  people  at  the  Oenmi 
Barrier,  and  there,  before  many  minutes  —  having  Bbm. 
first  had  his  charger  shot  under  him — he  was  struck 
do^  mortally  wounded.  Nowhere  else  on  that  day 
could  a  general  fall  with  more  lustre ;  for  to  be  hold- 
ing this  singular  post  under  the  fire  of  Shell  Hill,  and 
in  very  contact  with  the  jaws  of  the  Quarry  Bavine, 
doubly  garnished  with  infantry  columns,  was  to  stand 
grappling  with  Dannenberg's  army,  and  that^  too,  on 
the  central  ground  where  its  main  strength  always 
stood  gathered. 

In  the  absence  of  Haines,  Major  Booper,  of  the  1st 

*  The  companj  tintil  thus  withdiaiva  was  fanushing  what  men  called 
^ die  hay  picket'  on  ground  oyeilooking  the  Tchemaya  yalley* 

VOL.  V.  2  A 
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CHAP.  Bifle  battalion,  was  for  the  moment  in  charge  at  the 
^ — ^-^  Barrier,  but  he  also  presently  fell,  and  his  wound 
MJWod.  proved  mortal. 

Haines  in  From  the  moment  when  Goldie  fell,  Haines  ezer- 
mand.  cised  an  imdivided  command  in  this  fore-central  part 
His  oon-     of  the  field.     Again  and  again  assailed,  he  so  surely 

fanned 

defenoe      beat  back  all  the  masses  surging  up  to  attack  him  in 

Bi^r.      front,  or  striving  to  turn  his  right  flank,  that  at  the 

close  of  this  Fourth  Period  he  was  still  holding  &st 

at  the  Barrier. 

The  The  Barrier,  however,  was  now  the  very  foremost 

race  moro  spot  near  the  centre  of  the  field  to  which  the  Allies 

^r    remained  clinging,  and  on  their  right  front  they  were 

not  even  trying  to  maintain  the  conflict    The  enemy 

still  oppressed  them  with  his  overwhelming  artillery ; 

and  upon  the  whole,  it,  before  long,  resulted  that 

despite  his  last  signal  discomfiture  he  once  more 

had  the  ascendant. 

But  now — and  with  what  to  the  Bussians  seemed 
absolute  suddenness  —  a  new  power  came  into  ac- 
tion. * 


IV. 


Execution  In  the  earliest  hour  of  the  fight,  Lord  Baglan,  we 
BMian*s  saw.  Ordered  up  a  couple  of  eighteen-pounder  guns ; 
faring  np  and,  if  he  refused  to  be  thwarted  by  the  use  of  such  a 
eighteen-  word  as  '  impossible,'  his  firmness  now  met  its  reward, 
g^.  It  was  only  in  fact  from  an  error  affecting  the  trans- 
mission of  the  order  that  his  purpose  encountered  a 
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moment's  obstruction,*  Far  from  interposing  any  CHAP, 
hindrance,  Colonel  Gambier  and  all  our  officers  and 
men  standing  gathered  on  the  ground  where  the 
siege-guns  were  parked  had  been  eagerly  expecting 
the  summons  long  before  it  arrived.  Ever  since 
the  26th  of  October,  they  had  been  keeping  prepared 
for  field -service  a  pair  of  their  eighteen  -  pounder 
guns ;  and  when  the  outpost-firing  at  last  deepened 
into  the  roar  of  a  battle,  they  at  once  understood  that 
the  foreseen  occasion  had  come.  There  was  even 
amongst  them  a  theory  that  without  waiting  for  an 
order,  they  might  take  the  sound  of  the  cannon  for 
guidance  as  well  as  for  warrant ;  and  they  did  in- 
deed so  fax  anticipate  Lord  Eaglan's  wish  that  from 
an  early  hour  they  kept  themselves  in  readiness  to 
move  forward  their  two  eighteen-pounder  guns  at  a 
moment's  notice,  with  the  ammunition-waggons  and 

*  The  order,  instead  of  being  caiiied  to  Colonel  Gambier — ^the  offi- 
cer in  command  at  the  Siege  Park — ^was  brought  by  mistake  to  Fitz- 
niayer,  who  commanded  the  two  field-batteries  then  defending  the  vital 
position  of  the  Home  Ridge.  It  was  of  course  quite  '  impossible '  that 
Lord  Raglan  could  have  meant  Fitzmayer  to  abandon  his  command  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  to  go  out  of  action  at  a  speciaUy  critical  time, 
and  repair  to  the  distant  Siege  Park  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the 
able  officer  there  in  command,  and  arranging  means  for  dragging  up  the 
two  heavy  guns.  Accordingly,  it  was  to  thcU  notion  that  Fitzmayer 
rightly  enough  applied  the  word  '  impossible.'    He  did  not  add,  *  Ride 

*  to  the  Siege  Park.  The  guns  Lord  Raglan  wants  are  there.  You  must 

*  give  the  order  to  Gkmbier ;'  and  the  original  mistake  still  remaining 
for  the  time  uncoirected,  there  resulted  an  actual,  though  momentary, 
hindrance  to  the  execution  of  Lord  Raglan's  design.  This  actual  hin- 
drance Lord  Raglan  naturally  connected  with  the  unwelcome  answer 

*  impossible,'  and  he  hastened  to  overcome  by  his  firmness  what  seemed 
like  obstruction;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  neither  fitzmayer  nor 
any  other  officer  attempted  to  interpose  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing 
up  the  two  guns. 
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OHAP.  all  the  equipments  required  for  effective  fighting. 
* — . — '  They  had  not  draught-horses  at  their  command,  but 
iihPenod.  ^^^^  brought  out  their  man-harness,  and  prepared  to 
drag  their  great  guns  by  the  power  of  human  muscle. 
Every  rope  was  in  its  place  before  (xordon  rode 
up  with  the  order,  and  he  had  scarce  delivered  his 
message  when  already  the  eager  artillerymen  were 
harnessing  themselves  to  the  guns. 

These  men  were  in  number  about  150.  The  body 
of  officers  with  them  included  Colonel  Gambier,  their 
commander,  Colonel  CoUingwood  Dickson,  Captain 
d'Aguilar,  Captain  Mowbray,  Captain  Chermside, 
Lieutenant  Sinclair,  Lieutenant  Harward,  and  George 
Symons.  Excited  by  the  roar  of  battle,  and  chaf- 
ing at  the  physical  conditions  which  set  bounds 
to  the  rate  of  their  progress,  all — officers  and  men 
alike — ^had  their  heart  in  the  work.  After  finding 
that  the  labour  of  their  task  had  been  aggravated 
by  a  provoking  mistake  which  led  them  for  some 
time  in  a  wrong  direction,  our  artillerymen  by 
eootoed  exeraoL  .o«=eeded  in  draggmTforw^i 
their  guns  to  the  verge  of  the  battle-field,  and  pre- 
sently came  under  fire.  Colonel  Gambier,  struck 
down  by  a  round-shot,  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
command,  and  he  ceded  it  to  Colonel  CoUingwood 
Dickson. 

By  laying  an  embargo  upon  some  teams  of  draught- 
horses  which  he  saw  coming  out  of  the  fight  with 
a  part  of  our  disabled  artillery.  Colonel  Dickson  found 
means  to  accelerate  the  advance  of  his  two  eighteen- 
pounders ;  and  he  then  galloped  forward  with  Cherm- 
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side  in  order  to  determine  the  spot  where  these  two  CHAR 
guns  could  be  best  placed  in  battery.  Accepting  ^ — . — ' 
after  careful  examination  the  opinion    offered    by  **-'***'*«'• 

*  These 

Chermside»  he  judged  that  the  right  spot  to  choose  planted  in 

^  *"  '  battery  by 

was  that  crest  at  the  b^nd  of  the  heights  which,  Ooionei 

^  f^  11* 

uniting  the  Home  and  Fore  Bidges,  looks  down  in  a  wood 
north-west  direction  along  the  Saddle-top  Reach,  and 
faces  against  Shell  Hill.  The  natural  form  of  the 
ground  must  alone  have  sufficed  to  govern  Colonel 
Dickson's  decision ;  but  at  this  very  spot,  as  we  saw, 
the  foresight  of  some  of  our  officers  had  begun  the 
construction  of  a  thick  gabionade,  with  a  front  wide 
enough  for  three  pieces  of  field-artillery;  and,  although 
the  work  at  this  time  was  only  about  two  feet  high, 
it  still  offered  cover,  which  was  far  from  being  value- 
less.*^ Here,  in  place  of  three  field-guns  which  had 
just  been  withdrawn  to  make  room  for  them,  the  two 
eighteen-pounders  were  planted. 

The  remains  of  the  Guards  had  been  collected  by  The 
this  time,  and  they  now  were  moved  up  the  rid£:e-  bronAht 
Bide  in  eupport  to  L  two  eighteen-pounde™.  ^"^ 

Was  it  possible  that  Lord  Eaglan  might  exert  a  The  great 
great  sway  over  the  course  of  events  by  merely  bring-  jwwer  of 
ing  into  the  field  a  couple  of  additional  guns "{    The  gons. 
enemy,  we  know,  had  in  battery  a  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  including  a  large  proportion  of  twelve- 
pounders,  with  also  some  32-pound  howitzers ;  and 
it  may  well  appear  strange  at  first  sight  that  the 
accession  of  only  two  heavy  guns  should  suddenly 
enable  his  adversary  to  work  a  cardinal  change. 

*  EspeciaUy  for  the  wheels  of  the  gans. 
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CHAP.  The  truth  is  that,  as  compared  with  the  heaviest  of 

VI 

^ — ^.1-^  the  enemy's  ordnance  on  Mount  Inkerman,  these  two 
ah  Period.  Engiigjj  gu^g  i^^d  a  mastery  which  was  not  of  such 

kind  as  to  be  measured  by  the  diJOTerence  between 

eighteen  and  twelve.    They  were  long  iron  guns, 

weighing    each   42    hundred -weight,   bearing  very 

strong  charges  of  powder,  and — ^at  any  such  range 

as  those  now  about  to  be  tried — ^they  threw  their 

eighteen  -  pound    ball    with    precision    and    terrific 

power. 

Engage-         Of  thcsc  two  eighteen-poundeis  the  first  was  under 

iMtween     Sinclair,  the  second  under  D'Aguilar  and  Harward; 

guns  And    and  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  the  one  first  in  readiness 

teries  on     Opened.    That  first  shot  was  fired  to  try  the  distance, 

SheU  HiiL  ^^^  j^^  short,  but  the  next  one  found  out  the  enemy, 

and  tore  into  one  of  his  batteries. 

The  aggression  of  course  did  not  fail  to  provoke 
counterfire,  and  from  battery  after  battery  a  storm  of 
round-shot  and  shell  came  pelting  at  the  crest  of 
Hill  Bend.  From  some  unexplained  causes  it  hap- 
pened that  a  large  proportion  of  all  this  iron  and  lead 
flew  at  just  such  a  height  as  to  come  striking  against 
the  embryo  parapet  in  front  of  the  two  eighteen- 
pounders,  and  a  great  deal  of  slaughter  was  thus 
warded  ofi*  by  an  obstacle  no  more  than  about  two 
feet  high.  Still  there  were  quantities  of  the  ene- 
my's artillery  missiles  which  shot  clear  of  this  dwarf 
gabionade,  and  some  besides  which  broke  through  it. 
From  moment  to  moment,  the  round-shot  came  up- 
turning the  ground  on  all  sides  of  our  gunners — came 
crashing  through  the  underwood  and  tossing  branches 
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and  roots  into  the  air— came  striking  down  men^  and  CHAP, 
striking  down  horses,  and  smashing  artiUery  tumbrils;  .J^-. 
whUst  —  sometimes  overhead,  sometimes  on  the  ^^«*'»<^' 
ground  —  the  thirty-two-pounder  shell  would  tear 
itself  into  fragments  and  send  them  crying  for  blood 
with  their  harsh,  grating,  truculent  ^  scrisht '— the 
most  hated  of  all  battle-sounds.  By  the  fire  thus 
raging  against  it  from  a  numerous  and  powerful 
artillery,  Colonel  CoUingwood  Dickson's  small  band 
of  190  men  was  at  first  somewhat  heavily  stricken, 
and  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour  there  fell  seventeen 
of  their  number  — a  proportion  of  more  than-one 
tenth ;  but,  as  often  as  any  man  dropped  whilst 
working  one  of  the  guns,  his  place  was  eagerly  taken 
by  another.  All  were  glowing  with  zeal,  and  exult- 
ing as  only  gunners  can  do  in  a  sense  of  artillery 
power.  Each  of  the  guns  was  laid  every  time 
by  an  officer — one  by  Sinclair,  the  other  by  Harward 
— and  visibly,  every  shot  carried  havoc  into  the 
enemy's  batteries.  Lord  Baglan  (who  had  come  to 
this  spot  and  descended  from  his  saddle)  stood 
watching  the  development  of  the  new  artillery  force 
he  had  been  able  to  bring  into  play,  and  admiring 
the  ardour  and  the  skill  with  which  our  men  fought 
their  two  guns  against  all  the  ordnance  strength  on 
Shell  HilL  To  the  eye  of  any  English  artilleryman 
engaged  in  this  struggle  the  batteries  he  specially 
challenged  were  more  or  less  on  the  sky-line ;  and 
from  time  to  time  when  the  smoke  lifted,  or  the 
blaze  of  an  enemy's  gun  shot  out  its  column  of  light, 
he  could  see  the  dark,  busy  figures  of  the  opposing 
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CHAP,  gunners,  and  catch  fitful  glimpses  of  havoc  in  the 
^ — , — '  wake  of  his  eighteen-pound  shot 
ithPmod.  j^Q  extraneous  force  interposing  to  turn  the  scale 
either  way,  this  conflict  between  a  numerous  field- 
artillery  on  the  one  side  and  two  heavy  guns  on  the 
other,  was  left  to  work  out  its  own  conclusions ;  and 
at  first  there  seemed  ground  for  believing  that  the 
fire  of  several  batteries  converging  upon  one  narrow 
spot,  must  sooner  or  later  overcome  the  little  band 
of  artillerymen  who  were  working  their  two  eighteen- 
pounders  from  behind  a  mere  embryo  parapet  some 
twenty-four  inches  in  height;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  could  be  seen  that  our  gun- 
ners were  conquering  for  themselves  a  comparative 
Ascendant  immunity.  The  slaughter,  the  wreck,  the  confusion 
by  the  two  they  spread  in  the  enem/s  batteries  had  by  that  time 
poanden.  Weakened  his  fire,  and  henceforth  every  instant  it 
began  to  seem  more  and  more  plain  that  this  was 
an  unequal  conflict  The  harm  our  artillerymen 
suflered  was  only,  after  all,  *  severe  loss,'  whilst  the 
harm  they  ittflicted  might  rather  be  called  '  devasta- 
'tion.'  Every  minute,  the  ascendant  they  already 
had  won  was  gaining  them  an  ascendant  yet  greater. 
During  the  second  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  only  lost 
two  or  three  men;  yet,  whilst  thus  lightly  stricken 
themselves,  they  were  able,  no  less  than  at  first,  to 
go  on  destroying  and  still  destroying.  Whether 
tearing  direct  through  a  clump  of  the  enemy's  gunners 
or  lighting  upon  some  piece  of  rock,  and  fling- 
ing abroad,  right  and  left,  its  murderous  splin- 
ters;   whether  bounding  into  a  team  of  artillery- 
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horses,  or  smashing  and  blowing  up  tumbrils,  the  CHAP, 
terrible  eighteen-pounder  shot  never  flew  to  its  task  * — • — ' 
without  ploughing  a  furrow  of  ruin.*  ithPaiod. 

The  havoc  was  fast  becoming  so  dire  as  to  be  more 
than  the  enemy's  gunners  could  steadfastly  endure. 
It  may  be  that  their  oflBcers  did  not  yet  harbour  even 
a  thought  of  altogether  abandoning  the  struggle,  but 
they  soon  begau  longing  to  shift  their  positions,  and 
battery  after  battery  was  moved  from  one  spot  to 
another  in  the  hope  that  the  fell  eighteen-pounder 
might  not  come  to  search  out  its  prey  on  the  new 
and  less  exposed  ground. 

From  the  moment  when  the  enemy  resorted  to  this 
flinching  method,  his  artillery  power  on  SheU  Hill 
began  to  wane  fast ;  for  the  gunners  of  any  battery 
which  had  shifted  its  place  proved  always  unable  to 
recover  their  former  efficiency.  Within  half  an  hour 
from  the  time  when  he  brought  into  action  the  two 
eighteen-pounders,  Colonel  CoUingwood  Dickson  had 
made  his  ascendant  complete,  and  it  was  with  almost 
perfect  impunity  that  his  gunners  thenceforward  con- 
tinned  to  ravage  the  enemy's  batteries. 

From  this  ruin  of  the  enem/s  artillery  power  on  The  acope 
Shell  Hill  many  hastened  to  infer  his  approaching  change 
defeat;  and  in  truth  the  change  wrought  was  one  wrought, 
of  great  moment.     This  will  seem  plain  to  all  who 
remember  the  nature  of  the  enem/s  footing  on  Mount 

*  The  traces  of  the  ravages  left  by  these  shot  were  observed  hj  our 
people  after  the  battle  with  much  interest,  and  even — so  great  was  the 
devastation — ^with  snrpiise.  It  was  probably  by  the  violence  of  the 
friction  that  the  eighteen-ponnd  shot  had  power  to  blow  up  a  tumbril  of 
ammunition.    Of  the  fact  that  it  did  this  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
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CHAR  Inkerman.  He  there  indeed  had  a  lodgment  and 
^ — ^-1-/  magnificent  vantage-groimd  from  which  to  deliver 
ith  Period.  ^  successivc  assaults,  but  this  was  not  all ;  for  his 
hundred  guns  established  in  battery  along  a  range  of 
commanding  heights  upon  a  front  scarcely  short  of 
a  mile,  and  his  ample  masses  of  infantry  drawn  up 
in  support,  were  forces  so  placed  as  to  be  in  reality 
constituting  that  instrument  of  tenacious  power 
which  soldiers  call  an  '  army  in  position ; '  and  it  was 
in  the  centre— the  culminating  centre— of  a  line  of 
battle  thus  puissant  for  either  attack  or  defence  that 
tie  two  eighteen-pounders  were  now  fast  breaking 
its  strength.  What  the  enemy  had  suffered  before 
was  a  succession  of  calamitous  discomfitures,  which 
nevertheless,  after  all,  were  only  so  many  *  repulses ; ' 
but  the  force  now  exerted  ag^ainst  him  was  tearing  at 
the  ve^  foundatU,™  of  the^wer  h,  ^  ^  on 
Mount  Inkerman. 
BooMri-  Boussini^re,  too,  planted  first  six,  then  the  rest 

nitre's 

gmu  in      of  his  twclve  hcavy  guns  on  the  crest  of  the  Fore 
on  t^      Eidge,  and   thence  opened   a  fire  which  promised 
l7ge,       to  act  with  great  power  against  batteries  hitherto 
spared. 


V. 


ArriTai  of       It  is  truc  that,  to  grasp  the  victory  which  might 

Bosqnet     thus  Seem  to  shine  within  reach,  the  Allies  had  need 

force-  "*'   of  fresh  troops ;  but  General  Bosquet  in  person  had 

now  reached  the  verge  of  the  battle-field,  close  fol- 
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VI. 

ith  Period. 


lowed  by  450  infantry,*  and — at  a  little  distance —  C  HA  P. 
by  nearly  1500  more.t  These  again  were  followed 
by  several  squadrons  of  French  and  English  cavalry. 
Moreover,  the  last  vestige  of  any  anxiety  occasioned 
by  Prince  Gortchakoff's  attitude  had  at  length  passed 
away,  and  General  d'Autemarre,  now  fully  released 
irom  the  duty  of  watching  him,  was  advancing  in 
person  to  the  scene  of  the  real  conflict  with  2300 
foot,!  accompanied  by  an  additional  battery. 

Thus,  in  time  for  prompt  action,  fiosquet  would 
have  at  his  disposal  (with  artUlery  and  some  horse 
to  support  it)  a  body  of  more  than  3000  foot;§ 
whilst,  if  choosing  to  play  at  fence  with  the  enemy 
and  give  time  for  D'Autemarre  to  come  up,  he  would 
be  able  to  deliver  his  attack  with  a  united  force  of 
aU  arms,  comprising  between  five  and  six  thousand 
infantry  with  a  powerful  field-artillery  and  several 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  || 

Since  the  Russians,  after  nxmiberless  discomfitures,  OondttionB 
and  whilst  suffering  the  destruction  of  their  artillery  which 
power  on  Shell  Hill,  were  now  to  have  Bosquet  b^"***' 

*  Four  oompanies  of  the  Chaaseun  k  pied  belonging  to  Bourbaki's 
brigade, 
t  AlgeiineSy  8d  battalion,  757l 

2d  battaHonof  the  3d  Zonavea,  JOsl ly^^^,^^^,^  ^^^^^ 

146oJ 
t  l0t  battalion  of  the  3d  Zouarw,  703*1 

60-  Regiment,  ^  [  D'Autemaire'B  brigade? 

§  Subject  to  deduction  for  the  loeses  which  had  been  incurred  hj  the 
two  battalions— those  of  the  7th  L^ger  and  the  6th  of  the  Line— which 
had  been  for  some  time  in  action,  the  number  would  be  3576. 

II  Subject  to  the  deduction  indicated  in  the  last  footnote,  the  strength 
of  the  bodies  of  infantry  here  refeired  to  would  be  5879. 
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CHAP,  upon  them  with  all  these  French  troops  at  his  back, 
^ — ,A-^  it  might  seem  that,  unless  General  Dannenberg  could 
ithPariod.  ^^  ^j^^g  undertake  another  assault,  he  might  fitly 
now  hxre   abandon  the  ambitious  part  of  his  enterprise,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  the  measure  of  entrenching  his 
baffled  forces  on  the  ground  they  had  long  ago  won* 
Yet  for  Dannnenberg  (as  for  any  other  commander 
in  battle  who  has  not  already  succumbed)  it  was  pos- 
sible to  entertain  one  last  hope.     His  adversary  might 
commit  some  huge  fault. 
It  was  now  about  10  o'clock. 


FIFTH    PERIOD. 

10  A.M.  TO  11  A.M. 

L 

m^  Period.  When  Bosquet  heard  of  the  fighting  by  which  a 
^•«  too  scanty  soldiery  had  long  been  defending  Home 
to^u^rt  ^^^g^  ^^  fi^*  impulse  apparently  was  to  reinforce 
^"lad^'  ^^^'^  without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  and  to  act  in 
act  in  ©on-  wholcsomc  couccrt  with  our  people ;  for  he  sent  an 

cert  witn  *      '■' 

bim.  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Baglan  entreating  him  '  not  to 
*  let  the  Bidge  be  abandoned  by  his  troops^  however 
'exhausted  they  might  be,  until  his'  (Bosquet's) 
'  troops  could  come  into  line  and  replace  them.'  Lord 
Raglan  answered  quietly,  'You  are  right;'  adding 
afterwards,  as  a  motive  for  despatch  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  that  his  men  had  not  broken  their  fast  and 
were  without  cartridges.* 

♦  Fay,  aide-de-camp  to  Bosquet,  p.  137. 
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Thus  the  understanding  between  Lord  Baglan  and  CHAP. 
Bosquet  was  for  the  moment  complete ;  but  there  soon  ^  ^  > 
came  a  fatal  disturber  of  plans  and  promises  in  the  ^-P^"*"*- 

Theappeal 

person  of  that  flurried  staff  o£Bicer  whom  we  saw  rid-  which 
ing  back  bareheaded  with  his  sword  in  the  air.     By  hig  n- 
him  or  by  the  message  he  brought  General  Bosquet 
was  so  eagerly  petitioned  to  provide  instant  help  for 
the  two  French  battalions  already  engaged  under 
Bourbaki  that,  whilst  hastening  forward  in  person,  he 
sent  back  an  order,  requiring  the  450  chasseurs  to 
come  on  at  a  run ;  *  and  it  was  owing  perhaps  to  this 
supposed  need  for  actual  bodily  hurry  that — ^notwith- 
standing the  promise  so  lately  made  through  his  aide- 
de-camp— he  suffered  himself  to  adopt  another  distinct 
plan  of  action,  and  even  to  pursue  it  at  once  without 
first  seeing  Lord  Baglan  or  communicating  with  Gene- 
ral Pennefather.t   There  were  not  at  this  time  any  cir- 
cumstances to  warrant  precipitate  haste ;  for  not  long 
after  the  moment  when  Bourbaki's  flurried  staff  o£Bicer 
galloped  off  to  ask  for  support,  a  great  change,  as  we 
know,  had  been  wrought  in  the  state  of  the  battle  by 
the  ascendancy  of  Lord  Raglan's  two  guns ;  and  the 
enemy,  though  still  wrestling  with  our  soldiery  at  the 
Barrier,  was  exerting  little  force  in  other  parts  of  the 
field.    But  the  cry  for  help  had  been  loud,  and  Gene-  and  hv- 
ral  Bosquet  apparently  still  felt  the  impulsion  it  gave  into  an    ' 
him.    Dispensing  with  all  English  coimsels,  he  sur-  oonne  of 
rendered  himself  unreservedly  to  the  supposed  exigen-      ^^ 

*  At  the  *  pas  de  coune,'  ibid.,  p.  136. 

f  Pennefather  himself  assured  me  that  this  was  so.  If  one  did  not 
allow  for  the  perturbing  effect  of  the  message  above  mentioned,  Bou- 
quet's omisfiioii  would  seem  beyond  measure  strange. 
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CHAP,  cies  which  drew  him  towards  his  right  front,  and  it 
^ — ,^-1-^  was  in  the  false  direction  of  the  Sandbag  Battery 
6th  Period.  ^^^  j^^  determined  to  throw  his  weight    In  that  part 
of  the  field,  as  we  know,  our  people — taught  at  last 
by  a  costly  experience— had  ceased  to  waste  any 
fraction  of  their  small  remaining  strength,  and  there- 
fore General  Bosquet's  resolve  was  one  th'at  engaged 
him — ^though  certainly  without  his  knowing  it — ^in  an 
isolated  course  of  action. 
Surprise         G^cral  Bosquct  has  not  veiled  the  surprise  with 
Bosquet     which  he  first  looked  upon  the  field  of  battle.     In 
entoinf^     comparisou  with  what  his  imagination  had  pictured, 
of  uuie.    there  was  but  little  to  see.     Informed  by  words  so 
elastic  as  division,"   ^brigade,'   and  'the   Guards,' 
he  plainly  had  failed  to  conceive  the  exceeding  scan- 
tiness of  the  numbers  with  which  our  people  were 
maintaining  their  hold ;  but,  if  he  at  first  looked  out 
wistfully  for  the  gathered  thousands  of  an  English 
army,  the  scenes  which  now  opened  before  him  as  he 
rode  on  and  on,  were  scarce  such  as  to  sustain  his 
illusions. 
Thesoenes      Of  the  vcry  existcuce  of  that  English  infantry 
tl^lblk^ob-    which  had  long  been  defending  Mount  Inkerman  the 
indications  he  was  able  to  see  proved  slight  and  ob- 
scure.   He  says  he  observed  sentries  pacing  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Pennefather's  camp,  and  firom  time  to 
time  came  upon  soldiers  walking  back  one  by  one 
from  the  front*     High  above  on  the  right,  where 

*  This  spectacle  was  one  that  preysiled  more  or  less  during  a  great 
part  of  the  day.  The  bulk  of  the  soldiers  thus  walking  back  were  men 
who  had  exhausted  their  cartridges.  At  first  there  were  numbers  of  men 
who,  finding  themselves  without  ammunition,  and  without  the  guidance 


servation. 
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there  sauntiered  a  red-coated  o£Bicer  with  the  *  bonnet  CHAP. 
*  de  poll '  and  a  singularly  unconcerned  air,  some  men  ^ — « — * 
of  the  Guards  could  be  seen  Ijdng  down  in  the  brush-  ^^^'^^ 
wood ;  *  and,  if  only  from  the  presence  of  many  staff 
o£Bicers  on  horseback,  and  artillerymen  busy  with  their 
guns  along  a  great  part  of  the  crest.  General  Bosquet 
was  able  to  learn  that  the  EngUsh  still  reigned  on  the 
Home  Bidge,  and  were  there  for  the  time  undisturbed ; 
but  for  *  divisions '  or  *  brigades,'  for  *  regiments '  or 
even  'battalions,'  he  looked  in  vain.  He  indeed 
might  infer,  though  without  being  able  to  see  them, 
that  Lord  Baglan  had  troops  on  the  border  of  the 
Careenage  Bavine,  and  that  their  hold  was  at  the 
moment  unchallenged,  for  all  in  that  quarter  lay  quiet ; 
but  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyesight  he  convinced 
himself  that  in  front  of  the  ground  forming  the  right  of 
the  English  position  our  people  had  no  troops  at  alLt 
It  was  only  at  one  chosen  spot  half  a  mile  in  ad- 
vance of  Home  Bidge  that  the  battle  never  had  rest 

of  their  officers,  feU  back  of  their  own  accord,  but  afterwaxdB,  as  we 
saw, '  word  was  passed '  directiiig  those  who  had  emptied  their  pouches 
to  go  back  and  replenish  them.  A  keen  obeerver  has  assured  me  that 
amongst  the  whole  number  of  men  he  saw  thus  walking  back  from  the 
front  there  was  not  one  officer. 

*  The  officer  was  Colonel  Upton,  now  Lord  Templeton,  whose 
wound  did  not  disable  him  ;  but  his  horse,  as  we  saw,  had  been  shot 
under  him,  and  he  was  therefore  on  foot  So  few  on  that  day  had 
omitted  to  wear  an  overcoat,  that  his  red  imiform  was  singularly  con- 
spicuous. 

t  The  result  of  Qeneral  Bosquet's  survey  in  this  respect  is  given  veiy 
distinctly  and  very  broadly  in  his  official  account :  '  A  son  arriy^ 

*  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  le  Q^n^ral  Bosquet  vit  tout  le  terrain  en  avant 
'  de  la  droite  des  Anglais  ^vacu^  par  noe  Alli& ;  il  n'y  avait  plus  d'oc- 

*  cup^  que  la  crfite  qui  pr^de  de  vingt  pas  le  premier  rang  des  tentes. 

— *  Journal  d'Operations  de  la  2»«  Division.' 
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CHAP.  From  out  of  the  smoke  always  gathered  in  that  cen- 
^ — • — *  tral  part  of  the  field' there  sounded  (as  there  had 

Ti^ilii*  so^^^l^  ^  ^y)  t^^  tumult  of  a  fight;  for  Haines 
dimen-       and  his  men  were  still  combating  at  their  favourite 

nons  of 

the  fight    Barrier.    But  although  they  defended  their  post  from 

ftt  too 

Barrier,  tumiug  movements  no  less  than  against  front  attacks^ 
they  had  neither  the  pretension  nor  the  power  to 
control  distant  ground  on  their  flanks,  still  less  to 
guard  the  acclivity  which  divides  the  Inkerman  Tusk 
from  the  bed  of  the  Quarry  Ravine.  On  their  left 
front  there  were  generally  some  of  our  riflemen  in  the 
brushwood  who,  having  crept  up  very  near  to  the 
enemy's  batteries,  were  persistently  vexing  his  gun- 
ners ;  and  no  doubt  on  both  the  flanks  of  the  Barrier 
small  bands  of  English  infantry  were  often  moving 
this  way  and  that  in  the  course  of  their  desultory 
combats.  Thus,  for  instance,  during  the  Second 
Period,  Colonel  Horsford  with  a  few  of  his  Rifles  was 
frequently  skirmishing  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Quarry  Ravine ;  and,  at  a  later  hour,  Colonel  Horn 
with  a  remnant  of  his  *  Twentieth'  men,  and  Vaughan, 
too,  with  his  knot  of  soldiery,  were  from  time  to  time 
fighting  on  the  right  of  the  Post-road;  but — some- 
times advancing,  sometimes  falling  back — ^these  few 
score  of  soldiers  did  not  even  endeavour  to  fasten 
upon  any  particular  ground,  and  their  efforts,  though 
ceaseless  and  briUiant,  can  scarce  have  led  any  one  to 
mistake  them  for  powerful  bodies  of  infantry  main- 
taining a  set  line  of  battle. 
Oenend  Upon  the  wholc,  it  may  be  said  that  the  English 
of  the        thrown  forward  in  advance  of  Home  Ridge  were 
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exerting  the  same  kind  of  power  and  performing  the  CHAP, 
same  kind  of  duty  as  if  they  had  been  the  men  of  the  < — .^ 
pickets  not  yet  driven  in.     They  combated  upon  a  ^-^f*^- 
front  which — ^by  help  of  the  Barrier — ^was  riveted  fore- 
fast  at  its  centre,  but  shifting  at  all  other  points. 

Our  people  had  ceased  to  be  under  that  stress  which  The  <gap.' 
was  felt  by  Pennefather  when  in  the  earlier  hours  of 
the  morning  he  used  to  speak  of  the  'gap/  It  is 
true  that  the  ground  on  the  right  front  of  the  Barrier 
was  still  (as  it  always  had  been)  without  troops 
undertaking  to  guard  it ;  but  this  circumstance  was 
no  longer  a  source  of  danger ;  for  when  our  people 
abandoned  their  error  of  maintaining  a  force  at  the 
Sandbag  Battery,  they  freed  themselves  of  course 
from  the  burthen  of  having  to  cover  its  left  flank. 
Yet  if  Bosquet,  as  he  was  now  minded  to  do,  should 
bend  off  to  his  right  front,  there  was  likely  to  be  un 
ugly  interval  between  his  left  and  any  other  Allied 
troops.  In  such  case,  the  void  would  again  be  a  *  gap,' 
and  again  there  might  follow  some  such  troubles  as 
those  that  resulted  from  the  same  cause  in  the  Second 
Period  of  the  fight. 

From  the  recurrence  of  the  same  error  at  different  Bosquet's 
times  it  may  be  fairly  surmised  that  there  was  some-  impres 
thing  in  the  aspect  of  the  battle-field  or  in  the  sound 
of  its  tumults  which  tended  to  deceive.  Just  as  num- 
bers of  our  people,  when  fighting  at  the  Sandbag  Bat- 
tery, made  sure  that  Pennefather  must  be  holding  the 
ground  in  strength  on  the  right  front  of  the  Barrier,  so 
also  now  General  Bosquet  gave  a  welcome  to  the  same 
fond  belief.     He  made  to  himself  a  false  picture  of 

VOL.  V.  2  b 
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CHAP,  the  state  of  the  battle-field^  and  imagined  that  in 
^ — ,A-^  the  direction  of  his  right  front  he  might  bend  off  to 
5th  Period,  ^.j^^  Sandbag  Battery,  or  even  to  the  Inkennan  Tusk, 

without  ceasing  to  have  his  left  covered  by  the  close 
presence  of  an  English  force.^ 


IL 

Bo«iuet>        Owing  mainly  to  the  stress  put  upon  him  by  Lord 
oi^^o  Raglan's  eighteen-pounder  guns,  the  enemy  had  re- 
^"-^  tracted  the  movement  by  which  half  an  hour  before 
he  came  on  to  press  his  advantage  against  the  French 
6th  of  the  Line  ;  but  General  Bosquet,  still  under  the 
sway  of  the  message  which  had  hurried  him  forward, 
was  especially  drawn  on  by  that  part  of  it  which 
craved  protection  for  Bourbaki  against  the  column 
then  turning,  or  threatening  to  turn,  his  right  flank. 
So  the  moment  his  Chasseurs  came  up,  Bosquet  or- 
dered them  to  advance  upon  the  Sandbag  Battery, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  directed  Bourbaki  to  resume 
the  offensive. 
Combat  By  the  movements  resulting  from  these  orders  the 

ed  by  "  enemy's  skirmishers  were  pressed  back ;  but  the  450 
the^aidT  Chasscurs  (who  had  inclined  towards  the  left  of  the 
?TwS!  Kitspur,  instead  of  marching  straight  on  the  Battery) 
men  ^^^^  ^1^*  before  long  by  two  strong  Russian  columns. 
JS^B^.  The  columns,  whilst  they  advanced,  were  slowly 
1^1^      forcing  back  what  remained  of  that  little  band  of  the 

*  Tbis  error  of  Bosqnef  s  seems  the  more  carious  when  one  remem- 
bers that  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyesight  most  have  tended  to  guard 
him  against  it    See  the  last  footnote. 
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*  Twentieth '  which  (under  their  chief  Colonel  Horn)  CHAP, 
we  long  ago  saw  fighting  hard  in  the  central  parts  of  ' — • — ' 
the  field  Colonel  Horn  having  fronted,  the  Chasseurs  ^^'^• 
formed  up  on  his  right,  and  these  450  Frenchmen^ 
with  the  few  score  of  English  beside  them,  maintained 
their  ground  for  some  time  against  both  of  the  ene- 
my's columns.  The  ofiicers,  French  and  English  alike, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  personal  leadership 
with  a  zeal  unsparing  of  self ;  but  the  favourite  hero 
of  the  moment — at  least  in  the  eyes  of  our  people — 
was  a  particular  French  captain — a  man  distinguish- 
ing  himself  by  his  bravery,  but  conspicuous  also  from 
his  excessive  corpulence — who,  by  moving  far  out  to 
the  front  with  his  cap  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  gave 
the  troops  both  a  valiant  example,  and  the  cheering 
advantage  of  a  laugh. 

But  though  fighting  for  some  time  with  excellent 
steadiness,  the  men  of  this  Anglo-French  force  did 
not  so  hotly  follow  their  officers  as  to  be  undertak- 
ing any  of  those  resolute  bayonet-charges  by  which 
a  few  companies,  and  even  in  some  instances  small 
knots  of  soldiery,  had  wrought  their  wonders  in  the 
earlier  hours  of  the  morning ;  and,  this  time,  weight 
of  numbers  proved  able  to  get  the  ascendant,  or  at  the 
least,  to  avoid  discomfiture.  Failing  any  determi- 
nation of  the  united  Anglo-French  force  to  try  the 
bayonet,  it  was  only  by  fire  that  the  conffict  could  be 
sustained ;  and  our  few  soldiery  had  nearly  exhausted 
their  pouches,  some  not  having  one  cartridge  left 
Colonel  Horn,  too,  at  this  time  was  wounded,  and  for 
several  minutes  disabled.    Fresentiy,  the  French  Chas- 
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CHAP,  seurs  sepaxated  themselves  from  our  people — ^not,  how- 
^ — * — '  ever,  by  falling  back  to  the  rear,  but  rather  by  drawing 
6tk  Period,  ^ff  ^^  ^heir  right  flank  as  though  summoned  to  other 
dutiea^  Thenceforth,  it  is  plain,  the  two  columns 
were  virtually  masters ;  but  they  ceased  to  press  their 
ascendant  against  either  the  French  or  the  English, 
and  the  combat  came  to  an  end. 


III. 


Arrival  of  All  this  while,  the  foremost  columns  of  D'Aute- 
French  marrc's  brigade  had  been  lessening  the  distance  which 
mmu!^  parted  them  from  Mount  Inkerman ;  and  at  length 
there  came  up  the  2d  battalion  of  the  3d  Zouaves  and 
the  2d  Algerine  battalion,  the  Zouaves  under  com- 
mandant Dubos,  the  Algerines  under  Colonel  Wimp- 
fen.  These  troops  were  followed  by  cavalry — ^that  is, 
by  the  4th  regiment  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique ;  and 
these  again — at  supporting  distance — by  another  and 
much  smaller  body  of  horse  upon  which  people  looked 
with  an  admiring,  though  mournful  interest,  for 
—  comprising  five  regiments,  yet  numbering  only 
200  men — it  represented  what  now,  after  the  battle 
of  Balaclava,  was  the  whole  mounted  strength 
of  the  famous  'Light  Brigade.'  In  the  absence  of 
Lord  Cardigan  (who  had  slept  and  tarried  too  long 
on  board  his  yacht),  the  brigade  was  commanded  by 

*  They  had  inclined  too  much  towards  the  Post-road^  and  were  now 
apparently  told  that,  to  obey  the  orders  directing  them  to  march  on 
the  Kitspur,  they  most  bend  sharply  off  to  their  right. 


\JUAfB 
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Lord  George  Paget     In  obedience  to  the  order  he  CHAP, 
had  received  through  Nigel  Eongscote,  and  comply-  ^ — ^ — '. 
ing  too  with  a  peculiarly  urgent  entreaty  addressed  ^^^^''^^ 
to  him  by  General  Canrobert,  Lord  George  Paget 
felt  bound  J:o  take  care  that  the  brigade  should  be 
always  within  supporting  distance  of  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique;  but,  to  do  this,  he  was  forced  to  keep 
his  troops  for  some  time  under  fire,  and  endure  to 
see  yet  further  losses  sustained  by  that  remnant 
of   horsemen  which    the  battle  of  Balaclava   had 
spared.* 

Bosquet  now  had  assembled  on  the  right  of  the  Post-  The  great 
road,  and  ready  for  united  action,  full  3000  foot  Sow?a 
with  24  guns,  supported  by  several  squadrons  of  ha^ 
cavalry ;  and,  considering  not  only  the  losses  and  re- 
peated discomfitures  already  sustained  by  the  Eus- 
sians,  but  the  now  actual  state  of  the  battle  as  altered 
by  the  two  eighteen  -  pounders,  there  was  reason  to 
trust  that  his  forces,  if  wielded  with  vigour  and  skill, 
might  prove  able  to  end  the  conflict. 

Indeed  many  who  witnessed  the  coming  of  the  Demean- 
two  fresh  battalions  under  Dubos  and  Wimpfen  made  two  fieah 
sure  that  by  those  troops  alone  —  irrespectively  of 
Bosquet's  other  resources — ^the  repression  already  suf- 

*  Out  of  Yob  200  men  he  lost  five  killed,  including  one  officer  (Comet 
Cleveland),  and  five  wounded.  Nigel  Eingscbte  was  one  of  Loid  Rag- 
lan's aides-de-camp,  and  those  who  conveyed  the  request  of  Canrobeit 
were  Colonel  Claremont  and  a  French  staff  officer.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  Canrobert  should  have  made  such  a  point  of  having  his  own  cavalry 
supported  by  this  smaU  remnant  of  the  Light  Brigade ;  but  certainly  to 
this  measure  (if  his  messengers  accurately  represented  him)  he  attached 
unbounded  importance.  At  a  later  hour  Lord  Cardigan  presented  him- 
self. 
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CHAP,  fered  by  tlie  enemy  must  80on  be  turned  into  defeat. 
^ — « — *  And  it  was  not  in  quiet  obscurity,  with  their  light 
fUhPearu)d.  bidden  Under  a  bushel,  that  the  two  fresh  battalions 
came  up.  Borne  along  in  that  swift  storm  of  sound 
that  bursts  at  such  moments  from  uimumbered  French 
bugles  and  drums,  they  came  on  in  two  columns,  the 
black  Algerines  on  the  right,  the  Zouaves  on  the  left  : 
the  Algerines  bounding  like  panthers-so  Wimpfen 
their  commander  described  them-and  crying  already 
for  blood;  the  Zouaves  now  springing,  now  crouching, 
but  always  making  swift  way,  for  they  were  led  by 
thpir  vivandidre  gaily  moving  in  her  pretty  costume 
fit  alike  for  a  dance  or  a  battle,  and  she  did  not  seem 
minded  to  loiter  whilst  taking  her  lads  into  action. 


IV. 


Bowinefa  But  —  apparently  not  knowing  the  ground,  and 
to  the  '  hankering  after  flank  movements ' — General  Bosquet 
Tusk.  persisted  in  the  resolve  which  first  made  him  incline 
to  his  right ;  and,  as  already  he  had  despatched  his 
Chasseurs  in  the  direction  of  the  Eitspur,  so  also 
he  now  moved  thither  with  his  two  firesh  battalions. 
Leaving  there  in  reserve  some  companies  taken  from 
Dubos  as  well  as  from  Wimpfen,  he  threw  forward  the 
rest  of  their  two  battalions,  as  also  the  four  companies 
of  Chasseurs  (which  had  now  joined  his  left),  and 
halted  them  on  the  Inkerman  Tusk.  There  he  ranged 
them  in  an  order  of  battle  extending  some  way  down 
the  Tusk,  with  a  sheer  precipice  on  his  right.     His 
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extreme  left  was  at  a  distance  of  no  more  than  about  CHAP. 
300  yards  from  the  Barrier ;  and,  if  Bourbaki's  two  ' — ^ — ' 
battalions  had  come  up  abreast  of  the  Chasseurs,  they  ^^ 
would  have  so  filled  the  interval,  as  to  make  General  ^*^«^ 

'  there. 

Bosquet's  whole  force  one  continuous  array,  prolonged 
toward  the  west  by  our  people  still  combating  at  their 
favourite  post  As  it  was,  the  two  battalions  of 
Bourbaki  had  not  so  come  up  to  the  front  as  to  be 
ready  to  align  with  their  comrades;  but  Bosquet 
apparently  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  disquieted, 
because,  as  we  know,  he  imagined  that  the  right 
bank  of  the  Quarry  Ravine  at  this  upper  part  of  its 
course  was  guarded  by  English  troops.  That  one 
hallucination,  however,  will  hardly  suffice  to  account 
for  the  extraordinary  measure  of  forming  a  line  of 
battle  upon  the  Inkerman  Tusk.  The'  troops  there 
airaved  had  no  Russian  infantry  before  them.  With 
.  d^p  ravine  in  their  fioat,  ^  the  UtUrie.  of  the 
East  Jut  beyond,  with  deadly  precipices  on  their 
right,  and  their  uncovered  left  standing  helpless  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  lair  from  which  the  enemy  had 
been  accustomed  to  spring,  they  were  so  circum* 
stanced  as  to  be  themselves  in  grave  peril  without 
means  of  doing  to  the  enemy  any  manner  of  harm. 

Bosquet,  separating  himself  from  his  infantry  thus 
strangely  arrayed  on  the  Tusk,  and  having  with  him 
Colonel  Fourgeot,  Captain  Minet,  an  aide-de-camp, 
and  a  small  escort  of  horse,  rode  some  way  aside  to- 
wards the  bank  of  the  Quarry  Ravine  as  though  wish- 
ing to  have  a  look  at  the  English  force  which  he 
thought  must  be  there,  and  perhaps  to  exchange 
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CHAP,  words  of  counsel  with  its  imasdned  chief.*    For  the 

VI  .       . 

^ — v-^  English  his  eyes  searched  in  vain^  but  upon  coming 

B<A  Period.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^£  ^j^^  Ravinc  and  looking  down  into'  its 
bed  he  saw  a  Eussian  column  ascending  towards  the 
part  of  the  ground  where  he  stood.  He  instantly 
sent  for  artillery,  and  before  many  minutes  Bous* 
rini^  ^  .p  to  person  with  Tolainf,  ^  gun. 
Two  of  the  guns  were  unlimbered  and  planted  in 
battery,  but  then  suddenly  Fourgeot  cried  out  saying, 
'  General,  here  are  the  Russians ! ' 

The  exclamation  wa^  no  false  alarm ;  for  a  number 
of  skirmishers  thrown  out  in  advance  of  the  column 
had  been  quietly  working  up  for  some  time  under 
cover  of  the  steep,  wooded  ground,  and  were  now 
within  fifteen  yards  of  the  two  guns  that  had  been 
just  placed  in  battery.  An  order  to  limber  up  was 
instantly  given,  and  Boussini^re's  artillerymen  obeyed 
it  with  excellent  coolness  and  valour,  but  the  foremost 
driver  of  one  of  the  guns  being  inopportunely  shot 
down,  it  was  suffered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
RuBsians.  They  took  their  prize  down  the  ravine, 
and  left  it  by  the  edge  of  the  quarry,  t 

At  the  moment  when  this  gun  was  lost.  General 
Bosquet,  with  his  staff,  with  his  escort,  and  even  with 
his  pennon  -  bearer,  was  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
Russians  who  had  effected  the  capture,  but,  fix)m 

*  I  believe  that  the  aide-de-camp  with  Bosquet  was  Captain  Fay,  the 
author  of '  Souvenirs  de  la  Guene  de  Oiimee/  an  able  work  from  which 
— ^more  especially  as  regards  this  part  of  the  narrative — I  have  derived 
material  aid. 

t  It  was  found  there  after  the  battle,  and  brought  back  of  course  into 
the  French  camp. 
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some  unexplained  cause,  tliose  simple-minded  soldieiy  CHAP, 
rejected  the  opportunity  of  killing  or  taking  a  French  .     ^ '  . 
general,  and  suffered  him  to  ride  off  unmolested,*  «*^^'^- 
The  whole  of  Toussaint's  battery  also,  except  the  one 
gun  we  saw  captured,  found  means  to  make  good  its 
escape. 

The  column,  however,  meanwhile  (it  was  one  of  the 
I&koulsk  battalions)  moved  up  unopposed  to  the  crest, 
and  was  presently  on  the  left  flank  of  the  French  still 
extended  along  the  Inkerman  Tusk.  And  now,  too, 
that  same  French  array  was  threatened  in  another 
direction. 

From  the  time  when  they  came  into  action  the 
Selinghinsk  battalions  had  tenaciously  clung  to  the 
Kitspur,  ascending  sometimes  to  the  Sandbag  Bat- 
•  tery,  then  undergoing  discomfiture  and  lapsing  back 
under  the  steeps,  but  always  after  a  while  proving 
able  to  stay  their  retreat  and  make  ready  for  another 
attempt.  It  so  happened  that  at  this  very  time  they 
were  in  one  of  their  ascending  moods ;  and  when  their 
skirmishers  once  more  toiling  up  towards  the  Sand- 
bag Battery  looked  over  their  right  shoulders  across 
St  Clement's  Gorge,  they  found  themselves  gazing 
upon  the  rear  of  a  little  force  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle.    They  were  looking,  in  fact,  on  the  rear  of  that 

*  One  explanation  of  the  circnmstance  is  that  the  Rnssians  were  so 
bnsied  and  excited  by  their  capture  of  the  French  gon  that  they  could 
think  of  nothing  else. — Fay,  p.  140.  Qeneral  Bosquet  says,  I  think, 
that  the  Russian  soldiery  all  but  saluted  him.  The  poor  feUows  ap- 
parently had  been  strongly  schooled  into  the  duty  of  never  forgetting 
the  respect  due  to  a  genial  officer,  and  did  not  at  the  moment  com- 
prehend that  the  circumstance  of  Bosquef  s  being  a  hoHile  general  might 
constitute  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
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CHAP,  singular  array  which  Bosquet's  in^ntry  formed  along 
^  /  >  the  Inkerman  Tusk.  Perceiving  the  opportunity 
6th  Period,  qQqj^^  them,  they  bent  to  their  right,  and  began  to 
operate  against  the  rear  of  the  troops  on  the  other  side 
of  the  gorge. 
Advance  Still  the  gravcst  of  the  perils  encompassing  Bos- 
^^-  quells  troops  on  the  Tusk  was  the  one  which  now 
Bo^uSj'b  closely  beset  them  on  their  left  flank;  for  the 
^®^'  lakoutsk  battalion  by  this  time  had  made  good  its 

way  up  across  the  right  bank  of  the  Quarry  Ravine, 
and  was  already  on  the  topland  above.     The  move- 
ment, however,  it  seems,  was  not   one  originating 
in  any  special  design  against  Bosquet's  troops  on  the 
Tusk ;  and  from  the  sloth  of  the  column  when  this 
gift  of  Fortune  was  offered,  one  may  infer  that  its 
commander  was  as  thoroughly  taken  by  surprise  as 
the  French  general.      He  apparently  could  scarce 
understand  that  it  had  suddenly  become  possible  for 
him  to  make  Bosquet's  people  Ws  prisoneior  to  ix>ll 
them  up  fighting  with  their  backs  to  a  frightful  pre- 
cipice;   and  whilst  happily  he   stood  losing  time^ 
the  more  lively  intelligence  of  the  French  made  them 
Peril  and    swift  to  acknowledge  their  peril,  and  seize  the  best 
BoBquet     mcaus  for  eluding  it.    Opportunely,  and  with  brilliant 
despatch,  the  Zouave  troops  made  a  spring  which 
checked  their  Selinghinsk  assailants,  nay,  caused  them 
indeed  to  stop  dead,  and  then  by  a  timely  rush  to 
their  left  flank  and  rear,  the  nimble  and  quick-witted 
soldiery  who  had  been  brought  into  this  ugly  pre- 
dicament fouud  means  to  get  dear  of  the  Tusk  with- 
out having  to  fight  for  their  lives. 
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Though  the  two  battalionB  with  Bourbaki  had  not  CHAP, 
become  linked  to  the  force  which  Bosquet  led  on  to  ^ — J^ 
the  Tusk,  they  stUl,  it  seems,  reeled  under  the  shock  ^*^'''**"**^- 
which  their  comrades  received.     They  fell  back,  and  wtreat 

•^  of  the 

continued  to  retreat  till  they  found  themselves  behind  French, 
the  Home  Eidge,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Post-road. 
There  they  halted  and  took  up  a  position  in  rear  of 
the  English  field  -  batteries.  By  this  movement  to 
their  left  rear  they  separated  themselves  very  deci- 
sively from  the  Chasseurs,  the  Zouaves,  and  the  Al- 
gerine  troops  which  Bosquet  had  been  leading  in  per- 
son ;  for  all  these,  after  the  peril  that  had  threatened 
them  on  the  Inkerman  Tusk,  fell  back  to  the  reverse 
slope  of  the  Fore  Ridge,  and  the  bulk  of  them  ulti- 
mately halted  behind  Boussini^re's  guns.  To  the 
Zouaves,  along  with  discomfiture,  another  misfortune 
had  come.  The  vivandidre  who  led  them  was  killed 
at  the  head  of  her  battalion. 

With  unsparing  zeal  the  French  artillery  on  the  The  havoo 
Fore  Bidge  devoted  itself  to  the  purpose  of  checking  ^^bsI- 
pursuit ;  but  it  was  not  in  rear  of  Boussini^re's  guns  batteries, 
that  troops  compelled  to  retreat  could  now  find  a  scene 
of  repose.  Eussian  batteries  so  placed  on  the  heights 
as  to  be  free  from  the  dominion  of  the  two  eighteen- 
pounders  were  assailing  Boussini^re  with  a  fire  of  great 
power ;  and  his  twelve  heavy  guns,  his  artillerymen,  his 
long  teams  of  horses,  his  limbers,  his  tumbrils,  and,  in 
short,  all  his  ordnance  resources,  had  been  gathered 
within  so  narrow  a  space  that  they  presented  a  rich 
offering  to  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  underwent  fright- 
ful havoc.     Speaking  to  Collingwood  Dickson,  who. 
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CHAP,  as  we  knoWi  was  his  *  next  gun  neighbour/  he  said, 

^ — ^-1-^  ^  We  are  getting  massacred ;'  but  he  cheerily  added, 
5th  Period,  i  yf^  ^^j,  ^^  ^j^jg  jg  ^„^>  ^^  Continued  to  hold 

on  with  a  courage  much  praised  by  our  people.    Still, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  if  he  would  save  his  bat- 
teries from  becoming  disabled,  Boussini^re  must  shift 
Their  re-    their  grouud     This  at  last  he  accordingly  did.     Keep- 
from  the     iug  ouo  of  his  batteries  for  opportunities  of  service 
Ridge.       on  the  right,  he  sent  off  the  other  one  to  operate  be- 
side the  English  field-artilleiy  on  the  left  of  the  Home 
Bidge. 
The  Bos-       The  discomfiture  suffered  by  Bosquet  was  not  one 
t^^  that  the  Russians  had  phmned ;  and  having  stumbled, 
mC-d    33  it  were,  upon  Fortune,  they  scarce  knew  what 
n^p^      they  had  done,  stiU  less  what  they  ought  to  do  next 
•^t.         Whether  owing  to  the  restraint  put  upon  them  by 
Boussini^re's  guns,  or  from  ignorance  of  the  advan- 
tage they  had  gained,  or  from  a  sense  of  the  danger 
they  might  incur  if  they  were  to  push  far  their  ad- 
vance without  first  having  captured  the  Barrier,  they 
did  not  attempt  to  urge  the  retreat  of  the  French 
infimtejr  by  a  vigorous  pursuit 
CAnro.  But  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  such  phy- 

seat  of  sical  prcssurc,  the  French  were  swift  to  understand, 
"*^'  and  even  indeed  to  overestimate,  the  reverse  that 
had  befEdlen  them.  Greneral  Canrobert,  their  anxious, 
devoted  commander-in-chief,  was  already  at  the  true 
seat  of  danger — ^that  is,  the  Fore  Ridge — ^the  ground 
on  which  the  enemy's  colunms  might  come  sweeping 
on  in  pursuit  As  we  saw,  he  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  bringing  cavalry  into  the  field ;  and  now,  to 
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cover  the  retreat  of  Bosquet's  infantry,  and  avert  the  CHAP, 
threatened  disaster,  the    Chasseurs  d'Afrique  were  « — ^J^ 
brought  up.    Half  despairing,  perhaps,  but  still  ready  ^^^^'^^^' 
for  an  act  of  brave  self-devotion.  General  Canrobert  airy 
seems  to  have  felt  that  the  moment  was  one  for  l^^^' 
extreme  resolves,  and  even  used  words  which  were 
thought  to  import  a  determination  to  lead  his  horse- 
men in  person.     But  there  now  came  a  shell  which 
burst  close  to  one  of  the  squadrons  of  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique,   and   they  immediately   retreated, — nay,  its  retreat, 
withdrew  altogether  from  Mount  Inkerman.^ 

Thus,  without  any  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  and,  indeed,  without  his  quite  knowing 
it,  the  French  troops — Ahorse,  foot,  and  artillery — ^had 
all  encountered  discomfiture.      There  followed,   as 
may  weU  be  imagined,  a  temporary  prostration  of 
spirit.     Despairing  of  their  own  power  to  retrieve  Den»air 
the  mischief,  and  not  imagining  that  Lord  Baglan,  Fteoch. 
after  all  the  heavy  loss  he  had  suffered,  could  for 
a  moment  dispense  with  their  aid,  the  French  has- 
tened to  conclude  that  the  battle  was  irretrievably  Their  oon- 
lost.     One  of  their  officers  considerately  rode  up  to  intimatioii 
apprise  Colonel  Dickson  of  what  was,  as  they  under-  bod. 
stood,  the  real  condition  of  things,  and  advise  him 
to  withdraw  his  guns.     '  My  officer,'  said  the  horse- 
man, '  save  your  guns  I  all  is  lost ! ' 

Dickson  having  received  no  corresponding  intima- 
tions from  his  own  chief,  and  being  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  great  artillery  power  which  his  guns  were 

*  This  was  the  French  regiment  which  did  excellent  service  at  the 
battle  of  Balaclava. 
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exerting,  felt  loath,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  to  ac- 
cept the  proffered  counseL  Seeing  this,  the  French 
officer  again  pressed  his  warning,  and  again  gave  assur- 
ance of  the  hopeless  condition  to  which  the  Allies  were 
reduced.  At  last,  upon  finding  Dickson  still  inunov- 
able,  he  resorted  to  that  singular  figure  of  speech  which 
has  so  fastened  itself  into  the  language  of  the  French 
camp,  that  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  complete 
ascendant  of  one  power  over  another  it  seems  to  have 
become  really  essential^  When  even  against  that 
utmost  phrase  Colonel  Dickson  stood  proo^  the 
French  officer  found  no  more  to  say,  but  at  least  he 
could  ride  off  with  the  consciousness  of  having  told 
the  worst. 

In  bringing  about  this  reverse,  the  enemy  had 
taken  small  part,  and  General  Bosquet  sustained  no 
huge  losses  in  killed  or  wounded ;  but,  if  the  blow  he 
had  received  was  in  a  sense  self-infficted,  and  but 
little  destructive  of  his  numerical  strength,  it  fell, 
nevertheless,  with  great  weight ;  for,  as  we  saw,  it 
caused  his  troops  to  despair ;  and  to  despair  was  to 
be,  for  the  time,  without  power.  Nor  was  it  certain 
that  the  mischief  could  be  speedily  cured  by  appealing 
to  the  bare,  simple  truth ;  for  to  tell  a  quick-witted, 
suspicious,  and  highly  critical  soldiery  that  they  had 


*  I  conld  cite  an  instance  of  a  French  general  officer  who,  after  an 
interview  with  the  English  commander,  came  out  into  the  aide-de- 
camp's  room,  and  there  disburthened  his  sonl  of  the  indispensable 
phrase,  doing  this — ^not  lightly  at  all,  for  he  was  in  a  distressing  state  of 
anxiety,  bat— on  the  expressed  ground  that  his  omission  to  venture  upon 
a  coarse  word  in  Lord  Raglan's  presence  had  prevented  him,  he  feared, 
from  fully  conveying  his  meaning. 
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not  been  really  much  hurt — ^that  they  had  hardly  CHAP, 
indeed  been  attacked — and  that  their  discomfiture  was  ^ — JL^ 
nothing  more  than  the  consequence  of  their  leader's  ^^^^^^^ 
mistake,  would  be  to  aggravate  distrust ;  whilst  any 
allusion  by  Bosquet  to  that  facile  theory  which  would 
cast  all  blame  on  the   English,  might  deepen    the 
ominous  curses  of  disheartened  French  troops,  and 
cause  them,  perhaps,  to  be  followed  by  that  cry  of 
*  treason '  which  often  precedes  headlong  flight. 

If  the  Russians,  disdaining  the  thorn  that  had  vexed 
them  all  day  at  the  Barrier,  had  come  on  in  their 
strength  against  Bosquet's  retreating  troops,  would 
the  French  have  proved  able  to  recover  their  confi- 
dence in  the  moment  of  trial,  and  to  make,  after  all, 
a  good  standi  If  not,  could  Lord  Eaglan  have 
broken  the  torrent  of  Russian  battalions  by  pressing 
upon  it  in  flank  with  the  few  English  troops  within 
reach  \  These  are  questions  inviting  surmise,  without 
foreshadowing  answers ;  but  at  least  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  Bosquet's  discomfiture  now  placed  the 
Allies  in  jeopardy.  A  great  change  in  the  state  of  The  Alike 
the  battle  had  been  almost  suddenly  wrought.  Little  SiyT 
time  had  yet  passed  since  that  moment  when  the 
Algerine  and  the  Zouave  battalions  came  bounding 
into  the  field  with  what  seemed  an  evident  mission 
to  enter  upon  the  triumph  already  prepared  for  them  ; 
and  now,  the  French  were  disclosing — ^nay,  even  in- 
culcating— a  belief  that  the  battle  was  utterly  lost 
From  what  seemed  all  but  contact  with  victory,  the 
Allies,  though  since  hardly  attacked,  had  come  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  disaster. 
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V. 

What  reason  there  was  for  despondency  stood 
based,  after  all,  upon  a  fear  that  the  enemy  must  be 
pereeivmg  hi.  o^^rtu^ity  «.d  prep^mg  to  seize  it 
With  every  minute  of  his  continued  inaction  the  peril 
grew  less,  and  it  might  cease  altogether  if  the  French 
should  but  wait  for  plain  signs  of  the  apprehended 
pursuit  before  lapsing  into  further  retreat 

And,  for  any  among  Canrobert's  people  who  could 
read  the  dim  features  of  this  Inkerman  battle,  some 
comfort  might  be  found,  after  all,  in  the  actual  state 
of  the  fight;  for  on  the  part  of  the  English  there 
was  a  continuance,  nay,  a  further  development  of  the 
power  we  saw  them  exerting  at  the  close  of  the  Fourth 
Period. 

The  two  eighteen  -  pounders  were  exercising  an 
almost  uncontested  dominion  over  the  opposite  bat- 
teries, and  it  was  only  on  ground  yet  unsearched  by 
these  powerful  guns  that  the  enemy  with  any  advan- 
tage still  used  his  artillery  arm.  At  the  Barrier  too, 
aU  remained  weU. 

And  the  aspect  of  things  on  Home  Ridge  was  such, 
on  the  whole,  as  might  tend  to  put  down  despond- 
ency. It  is  true  that  the  English  commander  could 
point  to  no  organised  and  collected  battalions  in  proof 
of  his  yet  remaining  strength,  could  show  of  firesh 
troops  little  more  than  200  men,*  and  could  speak  of 

*  General  Codrington,  considering  that  he  might  venture  to  weaken 
his  force  on  the  Victoria  Ridge,  had  sent  off  from  it  the  wing  of  the 
60th,  nnder  Colonel  Wilton,  with  a  strength  of  225,  and  this  force  was 
now  at  hand.    See  ante,  p.  86,  note. 
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no  succour  approaching  him,  except  indeed  one  small  CHAP, 
body,  160  strong;*  but,  after  a  now  long  experi-  ^     ^'   > 
ence   of  combats  upon  combats^   sustained  during  ^^^^'^'^*^- 
several  hours,  the  English  had  become  so  well  accus*> 
tomed  to  the  scantiness  of  their  numbers,  so  strong  in 
the  sense  of  their  past  triumphs,  and,  besides,  were  so 
blissfuUj  ignorant  of  what  had  befallen  their  Allies  on 
the  Inkerman  Tusk,  that — ^unconsciously  and  without 
^j  notiou  o£  .otbg  a  p«t-a.e,  so  Jke  .ad  acted 
and  looked  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  stability. 


VI. 


.  Our  people  thus  seeming  to  prosper,  and  General  Bahmiisg 
Dannenberg  still  making  no  effort  to  pursue  his  new  of 
advantage,  the  despondency  of  the  French  passed  troops, 
away ;  and  when  D'Autemarre  came  up  in  person  with 
three  fresh  battalions.  General  Bosquet  resolved  that 
he  would  make  one  great  effort  to  retrieve  his  recent 
discomfiture.t     Trusting  apparently  to  the  elastic 
spirit  of  his  men,  he  ventured  to  throw  forward 
once  more  the  same  battalions  that  had  lately  been 
worsted,  leaving  all  his  fresh  troops  to  act  in  reserve 
and  occupy  the  vacated  ground.      By  his  ordenf, 

*  This  was  a  xemnant  of  the  57th,  ntunbering  151  men,  which  hav- 
ing been  in  the  trenches  dniing  the  preyioxis  night  had  been  prevented, 
by  the  teims  of  Cathcarf s  orders,  from  marching  off  to  Monnt  Inker- 
man  with  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment  imder  Captain  Stanley. 

t  The  three  £redi  battalions  numbered  altogether  2304— viz.,  Ist 
battalion  of  3d  Zouaves,  703  ;  50th  Regiment,  1601.  The  French  had 
been  so  deeply  impressed  by  their  late  discomfiture  that  they  candidly 
■peak  of  this  ^eavanr  of  Bosquet* s  as '  un  suprtoe  effort' — ^Fay,  p.  141. 

VOL.  V.  2  0 
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CHAP,  accordingly,  the  Zouaves  under  Dubos,  and  the  Alger- 
' — .^  ines  under  Wimpfen,  were  again  thrown  forward  on 
^^^^^  the  Kitspur  to  assail  those  Selinghinsk  troops  which 
measares.   now  occupicd  the  gorge  of  the  Sandbag  Battery  and 

the  ground  on  its  flanks. 

The  wins       The  wiDg  of  the  95th  which  we  long  ago  saw 

inSt         charging  down  into  the  bed  of  Bt  Clement's  Gh)rge 

Go^*^  "  was  still  near  the  ground  it  then  reached ;  and  this 

body  was  for  the  moment  cut  off,  because  some  of 

the  enemjr's  forces  were  barring  its  retreat  by  the 

low  ground,  whilst  another  mass  now  interposed  was 

blocking  its  return  to  the  heights.     These  hundred 

men  of  the  95th  under  Vialls  and  Sargent  and  one 

or  two  other  officers  were  preparing  for  an  act  of 

desperation  and  resolving  to  sell  their  lives  dear, 

when  there  all  at  once  reached  them  a  new,  foreign 

outburst  of  sound.     What  they  heard  was  the  cry  of 

the  Zouaves,  and  the  howling  of  the  African  soldiery. 

The  men  of  the  interposed  column  could  already  be 

seen  looking  round  as  though  distracted  and  troubled 

by  some  peril  threatening  them  in  rear. 

Advance        The  Zouavc  battalion  was  advancing  against  the 

Zouftve      Sandbag  Battery  when — as  though  come  to  haunt  the 

old  ground  where  men  of  the  Guards  had  been  dying 

Reappear-  — ^thc  Bcarskiu  all  at  oucc  reappeared   It  was  from  the 

some         wooded  steeps  of  the  hillsides  that  the  spectre  uprose. 

stroaiA       Since  the  time  when  last  we  observed  it  during  the 

Second  Period  of    the  action,   the   small  band  of 

Coldstream  men  collected  by  Wilson  had  remained 

in  the  brushwood  below,  watching  always  for  some 

such  occasion  as  the  one  that  now  offered.    Amid  a 


men. 
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roar  of  joy  and  welcome — ^for  the  Zouaves  and  the  CHAP. 

VI 

Guards  were  dose  friends — ^these  Coldstream  men  * — ^-I^ 
joined  the  advance,  aligning  on  the  right  of  the 
French. 

Having  first  fronted  round  to  the  east,  the  two 
assailing  battalions — each  gathered  in  column — amoved 
forward  abreast  of  one  another,  the  Algerines  on  the 
right,  and  the  Zouaves,  with  their  little  adjunct  of 
'Guardsmen,  on  the  left. 

With  this  fragment  of  the  Guards  alongside  it,  the 
Zouave  battalion  marched  straight  at  the  Sandbag 
Battery,  or  rather  at  the  body  of  Eussian  troops  which 
stood  thronging  the  gorge  of  the  work  with  their 
backs  to  its  parapet 

It  was  scarce  to  be  imagined  that  Russian  infEUitry  Defeat  of 
so  unhappily  posted  would  prove  able  to  make  a  good  hinsk  bat- 
stand  against  the  coming  assault ;  but,  having  the  con-  zoiu^e  ^ 
stitutional  bravery  of  their  nation,  they  were  slow  to  geme 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  retreat,  and  stood  facing       ^ 
the  onset  so  long,  that  although  at  the  last  they 
sought  to  take  flight,  the  Zouave  battalion  was  on 
them  before  they  could  get  away  by  the  flanks  of  the 
work.     The  raging  pack  had  so  closed  that  all  lateral 
outlet  was  blocked,  and  when  the  hapless  Muscofis 
at  last  had  turned  their  backs  to  the  fo^  they  faced 
against  the  parapet — a  parapet  nine  or  ten  feet  in 
height  improvided  with  any  banquette.    To  a  great 
and  compressed  throng  of  men  encumbered  with 
coats  long  as  gowns,  and  cut  off  in  flank  and  rear,  this 
parapet  in  most  places  was  as  a  prison  wall,  and  the 
best  hope  of  escape  that  a  man  could  well  have  was 
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CHAP,  by  one  of  the  two  embrasures.     These  two  outlets 

^     y '   ^  were  presently  crowded — ^were  chokei     It  was  upon 

mperiod.  ^  p^jj  ^f  helpless  Russians  that  the  furious  Zouaves 

sprang  in  with  their  bayonets.    What  followed  was 

slaughter.     The  standard  of  the  victorious  battalion 

was  planted  upon  the  top  of  the  parapet 

Colonel  Wimpfen  had  before  him  a  somewhat  less 
easy  task>cause  his  adversaries,  however  embarrassed 
by  disadvantage  of  ground,  were  not  at  all  events 
fighting  with  their  backs  to  a  high  parapet,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Algerines  he  commanded  were  for  a 
while  fended  back;  but  the  flight  of  the  Russians 
defeated  at  the  Sandbag  Battery  carried  with  it 
before  very  long  the  discomfiture  of  their  comrades,  so 
that  those  who  had  combated  the  Africans  no  less  than 
those  worsted  by  the  Zouaves  were  forced  down  the 
steeps  in  retreat.  The  Zouaves  pursuing  descended 
at  length  to  the  ground  where  the  95th  had  stood 
fast,  and  completed  the  deliverance  of  the  hundred 
men  who,  ever  since  the  period  of  the  '  false  victory,' 
had  found  means  to  keep  their  place  in  this  advanced 
part  of  the  battle-field.* 

In  the  earlier  morning,  we  know,  these  Selinghinsk 
battalions  had  been  more  than  once  overthrown ;  but, 
this  time,  they  were  chased  down  with  fury,  and 


*  One  of  the  Zouaves  came  up  to  a  soldier  of  the  96th,  and  xmtting 
the  man  on  the  back  addressed  him  in  good  English,  saying:  * Thei« ! 
*  if  s  our  torn  now :  yon  go  to  the  rear :  yon  have  had  yonr  share.' 
Captain  Sargent,  who  heard  the  words,  says  that  the  accent  and  address 
of  the  Zonave  were  such  as  to  show  that  he  mnst  have  been  an  educated 
Englishman.  The  wing  of  the  96th  moved  back  along  the  low  ground 
to  take  its  place  on  Home  Bidge. 
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by  a  soldiery  trained  in  AMcan  warfiBtre,  who,  with  CHAP, 
firelocks  held  up  overhead,  knew  how  best  to  strive  ' — .-^ 
through  taU  brushwood.  ^^'^' 

The  remains  of  the  hapless  Selinghinsk  battalions 
were  not  only  hunted  down  over  the  Aqueduct,  but 
finally  driven  out  of  the  battle-field;  and  for  this 
reason  the  triumph  of  the  2iOuaves  and  the  Algerines 
proved  less  barren  than  the  ^  false  victory'  obtained 
by  our  people  in  the  Second  Period  of  the  action 
over  much  greater  numbers  of  men.  Still,  the  condi- 
tions were  such  that  no  advantages  obtained  by  the 
Allies  on  this  outlying  spur  could  well  react  with 
much  power  upon  the  course  of  the  fighting  elsewhere ; 
and  indeed  we  shall  learn  that  the  achievement  of 
Dubos  and  Wimpfen  wrought  no  such  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  Canrobert  as  to  draw  him  into  vigorous  action. 

When  Bosquet  gave  the  order  for  the  advance  of  opmi- 
the  Zouaves  and  Algerines.  he  also  apparency  meant  g?,^ 
that  Bourbaki's  brigade,  and  in  particular  the  6th  of  et^  the 
the  Line  and  the  7th  L^ger,  should  execute  an  attack  ^^ 
on  the  enemy's  centre ;  ^  but  the  actual  result  was  that 
these  two  battalions  advanced  by  the  line  of  the  Post- 
road,  and  there  they  had  our  people  in  front  of  them.t 

*  Their  advance  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  '  suprdme  effort' 
t  The  Fzench  official  accounts  represent  both  these  battalions  to 
have  advanced  down  the  Post-road,  and  nevertheless  nse  language  im- 
porting that  they  had  come  into  contact  with  the  enemy  and  '  forced 
'  back  his  troops,'  thus  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  English  all  this  time 
were  holding  the  Barrier.  As  though  to  reconcile  geography  with  this 
statement,  the  official  framer  of  the  'Atlas  de  la  Querre  d'Qritnt'  has 
boldly  moved  away  the  Barrier  to  ground  some  way  west  of  the  Post- 
road,  thus  applying,  as  it  were,  to  geography  the  principle  of  '  tant  pis 
*  pour  les  faits.' 
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For  Haines  at  the  Barrier  still  maintained  lus 
ascendant.  As  during  the  First,  and  the  Second,  and 
a  part  of  the  Third,  and  the  whole  of  the  Fourth,  so 
also  throughout  this  Fifth  Period,  the  enemy's  suc- 
cessive attacks  were  defeated  one  after  another,  and 
the  favourite  ridge  of  loose  stones,  now  yet  further 
endeared  to  our  people  as  the  object  of  numberless 
fights,  remained  in  their  hands  to  the  last 

It  was  now  only  eleven  o'clock,  but  the  conflicts 
we  have  been  witnessing  were  the  last  that  the  French 
infantry  undertook  in  the  battle  of  Inkerman.* 
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Bosquet's  troops,  when  drawn  in,  were  re-formed ; 
and  Monet  now  coming  up  with  three  fresh  battalions, 
^Iftwch  ^®^^ral  Canrobert  at  length  had  in  hand  between 
7000  and  8000  infantry.t  Of  these,  two  battalions 
were  posted  behind  the  Home  Ridge  in  support  to  the 
English  there  ranged,  the  rest  of  them  occupying  the 
right  of  the  position,  that  is,  the  Fore  Bidge,  and 
the  now  quiet  slopes  of  the  Kitspur. 

Of  the  English  infantry,  a  large  proportion  was 

*  See  jMM^  p.  410,  411,  and  the  footnote  appended  thereto. 

t  These  troops  had  come  into  action  with  a  strength  of  more  than 
8000  (see  Appendix,  No.  IV.),  but  allowing  for  losses,  the  nomben 
given  in  the  text  would  be  approximately  right.  ^ 
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still  kept  apart  to  guard  the  ravines  on  our  left;*  CHAP, 
and  the  remainder  of  them,  with  a  strength  somewhat  ^-^ 
short  of  3000,  were  in  the  centre,  some  occupjdng  ^^^'''**^- 
the  Home  Ridge,  and  all  the  rest  fighting  in  front  of 
it    A  large  proportion  of  them  had  belonged  to  the 
number  of  what  we  called  the  'spent  forces,'  but 
the  efficiency  of  these  scattered  soldiery  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  restored  by  collecting  them  into 
bodies  commanded  each  by  some  officer ;   and  hav- 
ing  been  now  applied  ^th   cartridge,  th.  .en 
were  for  the  most  part  in  good  humour  and  will- 
ing enough  to    fight  under    any  officers,  whether 
strangers  or  not.t    Altogether,  the  Allied  infantry 
now  on  Mount  Inkerman  comprised  between  12,000 
and  13,000  men.    Besides  his  8000  French  infan-  Theap- 
try  (which  retained  an  unbroken  organisation,  and  ^J*'^ 
comprised  5000  fresh  troops),  General  Canrobert  had  ^^^'^ 
under  his  orders  a  powerful  artillery,  with  also  700  c^robert 
horse.    Supposing  that  his  troops  conld  be  trusted,  ^*^^ 
all  men  will  agree  that  to  command  such  a  force  as 
this  in  the  sixth  hour  of  a  bloody  and  exhausting 
fight,  was  to  wield  a  mighty  engine  of  power.    It  is 
for  the  possession  of  just  such  a  force  at  just  such  a 
time  that  the  commanders  of  great  armies  yearn. 

Qeneral  Canrobert  had  been  struck  in  the  arm  by  Lord  Hag- 
a  shrapnel,  but  happily  without  being  disabled,  and  camobert. 

*  The  force  thus  dispofled  compriBed  troops  which  came  into  action 
with  a  strength  of  1208,  and  we  have  spoken  of  them  as  afterwards 
numbering  abont  1000. 

1 1  believe  that  the  merit  of  causing  these  stragglers — ^these  victorious 
stragglers— to  be  reorganised,  belon^^  in  a  very  large  measure  to 
the  indefatigable  Colonel,  now  Gkneral,  Sir  Percy  Herbert 
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CHAP,  before  long  he  was  conversiDg  once  more  with  Lord 
^ — .-^  Baglan.  No  two  men  could  be  easily  found  more  un- 
6th  Period,  jy^^  ^^^  another  in  temperament  than  the  French  and 

the  English  commanders,  now  again  side  by  side  on 
Home  Ridge  —  the  one  consumed  by  anxiety,  the 
other  enshrouded  by  some  mysterious  quality  of  his 
nature  which  seemed  to  keep  troubles  aloof  &om 
him.  Not  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  do  something  which 
might  divert  General  Canrobert  from  his  anxious 
thoughts,  Lord  Raglan  chose  this  time  for  directing 
an  aide-de-camp  to  learn  how  it  feared  with  Greneral 
Pennefather  on  the  part  of  the  ridge  where  he  was, 
and  to  find  out,  besides,  whether  all  was  still  well  on 
the  left.*  Captain  Somerset  Calthorpe — ^the  aide-de- 
camp despatched  on  this  mission — ^has  never  ceased 
to  remember  the  joyous  glow  of  Pennefather's  coun- 
tenance whilst  giving  and  enforcing  his  answer. 
Penne-  The  auswcr  imported  that  all  was  going  on  well,  but 
maMageio  Pennefather  added  that  at  that  very  time  he  saw  an 
RagiAQ :  opportunity  opening,  and  that,  if  reinforced,  he  felt 
sure  he  could  bring  the  fight  to  an  end.t  He  has 
declared  that  he  did  not  adorn  his  actual  message 
to  Lord  Raglan  with  any  rough  expletives^  but  to 
the  aide-de-camp  he  spoke,  as  was  natural,  in  a  free, 

*  As  r^azds  the  order  of  events  ¥ritne88ed  in  battle,  the  memoiy  of 
the  most  accurate  obseirers  will  often  deceive  them ;  and  being  now 
guided  by  a  chain  of  circomstanoes,  which  seems  to  leave  no  zoom  for 
doubt  (see  footnote,  jmm^  p.  410),  I  place  this  incident  at  a  period  later 
than  the  one  assigned  to  it  by  Captain,  now  Colonel,  Somerset  Calthoipe. 

t  This,  he  assured  me,  was  the  answer  he  sent 

{  He  assured  me  that  he  never  sent  the  expletives  as  part  of  his 
message,  but  I  have  fbund  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  his  statement 
with  that  of  Colonel  Somerset  Calthorpe. 
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conversatioDal  way.     So,  when  Calthorpe  came  back  CHAP, 
into  the  presence  of  Lord  Baglan  and  Canrobert^  he  < — , — ' 
conveyed  the  full  import  of  the  answer  meant  for  •^^^'^^ 
Lord  Baglan,  and  added  besides,  the  assurance  which 
Fennefather  had  addressed  to  himself — an  assurance 
that,  if  he.  General  Fennefather,  were  now  reinforced, 
he  could  end  this  fight  with  the  Russians,  and  '  lick 
'  them,'  as  he  said,  'to the  devil/* 

Lord  Raglan  archly  rendered  all  this  into  literal 
French,  and  Canrobert,  enchanted,  cried  out — '  What 
'  a  brave  fellow  I  what  a  brave  man  I  what  a  good 
'  (general  I '  Lord  Raglan,  perhaps,  may  have  thought 
that  if  Fennefather's  rough,  eager  words  could  pro- 
duce this  happy  effect,  his  presence  might  be  even 
more  powerful ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  sent  at 
once  to  request  that  the  General  would  come.t  When  Hu  inter- 
Fennefather,  obeying  the  summons,  came  beaming  LoidBag- 
and  radiant  into  the  presence  of  the  two  commanders,  canrobert. 
he  found  Lord  Raglan  in  his  saddle,  and  Canrobert 
on  foot  close  beside  him  readjusting  the  bandage  of 
his  wounded  arm.  Lord  Raglan  asked  Fennefather 
what  he  would  propose  to  do.  Fennefather  answered  to 
the  efiect  that  he  was  for  pressing  upon  the  Russians, 
who  already,  he  thought,  showed  signs  of  yielding. 
Then  Lord  Raglan  said — *  What  have  you  left  ? ' 

There  was  nothing,  perhaps,   that  Lord  Raglan 

*  My  fint  knowledge  of  this  incident  was  deriyed  from  the  Staff 
Officer^B  inteiesting '  Letters  from  Headquarteis,'  p.  375 ;  but  I  have 
also  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  communications  on  the  subject 
from.  Colonel  Somerset  Calthoipe,  the  author  of  the  work. 

i*  This  the  General  informed  me,  and  added  that  he  attended  forth- 
with. 
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CHAP,  less  expected  or  wished  than  an  arithmetical  answer 
^ — . — '  to  his  question,  but  it  happened  that  Pennefiftther 
6tA  Period  ^^j^  ^  ^^^  minutcs  before  had  been  furnished  with  a 

report  which  proved  that  one  portion,  at  least,  of  the 

infantry  remaining  to  him  was  stronger  in  numbers 

than  he  had  ventured  to  believe,  and  armed  with  the 

knowledge  thus  gained^  he  stated  that  his  1st  brigade 

alone  still  numbered  750  men  present  under  arms.* 

c»nro-  However  joyously  uttered,  this  announcement  of 

tinned  In-   hundreds  to  set  against  the  enemy's  thousands  was 

not  so  encouraging  to  Canrobert  as  the  confident, 

dare-devil  sentence  translated  to  him  a  few  minutes 

before,  and  the  French  commander  resisted  all  efforts 

to  engage  him  in  aggressive  action.     With  that  large 

force  of  all  arms  which  we  found  present  under  his 

hisdefini.  orders,  he  subsided  into  an  attitude  of  passive  expect- 

donment    aucy.  After  dividing  the  wholc  Strength  of  his  infantry 

Affennve.    between  the  English  Heights  and  the  now  peaceful 

slopes  of  the  Eitspur,  he  thenceforth  kept  it  .unmoved, 

allowing  our  wearied  soldiery  in  his  fix>nt  to  go  on 

*  This  report  had  been  made  to  him  by  Colonel  Daubeney  of  the 
55th.  When  Colonel  Warren's  wound  forced  him  to  quit  the  field, 
Daubeney,  as  next  senior  officer,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  1st 
brigade  of  the  2d  Division,  and  he  thereupon  took  measures  for  ascer- 
taining the  then  actual  strength  of  the  three  battalions  which  had  thus 
come  under  his  command.  Gk>ing  up  for  this  purpose  to  the  95th,  he 
found  it  on  the  Home  Ridge  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sargent 
(for  Vialls  as  well  as  Champion  and  Hume  had  by  that  time  been 
wounded),  and  from  Sargent  as  its  commander  obtained  the  numbers 
he  sought.  If  any  one  connects  these  facts  with  those  mentioned 
antej  p.  402-404,  he  will  see  that  the  Zouave  battalion  under  Dnboe 
must  have  gained  its  victory  over  the  Selinghinsk  troops,  and  that 
Sargent  and  the  95th  must  have  had  time  to  come  all  the  way  back 
from  St  Clement's  Qorge,  before  Pennefieither's  interview  with  Lord 
Raglan  and  Canrobert  took  place. 
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as  they  might  with  their  straggle.     His  batteries,  CHAP, 
though  oftentimes  moving,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  wZ^ 
good  berths,  were  worked  valiantly  under  a  fire  which  ^^«'*^- 
inflicted  upon  them  grave  losses ;  but  his  infantry  not 
attacking,  nor  being  attacked,  remained  altogether  in- 
active, and  took  no  further  part  in  the  conflict.^ 

Of  course  it  was  good  for  the  English  to  have 
their  right  covered  by  powerful  forces,  and  to  be  well 
supported  by  troops  in  their  rear ;  but,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned any  active  exertion  of  infantry  power,  our 
people  were  now  left  to  fight  on  without  any  aid 
from  the  FrencL 

General  Canrobert's  determination  cannot  be  justi-  The  im- 
fled  by  saying  that  the  task  attaching  upon  the  Allies  ntoive. 
was  essentially  one  of  defence ;  for  the  enemy  still  held 
his  dominion  along  the  whole  range  of  Shell  Hill,  in- 
cluding the  Juts,  East  and  West,  and  already,  it  seems, 
was  intrenching  himself  on  the  ground  he  had  won, 
with  the  purpose  of  including  a  great  part  of  Mount 
Inkerman  in  the  system  of  his  Sebastopol  defences.!  To 

*  I  need  haidly  say  that  the  statement  in  the  text  is  not  meant  to 
Begative  the  fBct  that  soldien,  whether  Rnssian  or  French,  continued 
here  and  there  to  amuBe  thenuelyee  by  trying  long  shots  with  their 
rifles.  The  fact  that  the  French  infantry  desisted  from  further  fighting 
at  eleven  o'clock,  is  acknowledged  by  the  French  authorities.  See 
extracts  from  some  of  them  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XI.  What  the  French 
say  is — ^not  that  their  infantry  fought  after  eleven  o'clock^  but — ^that  at 
that  hour  the  battle  came  yirtually  to  an  end. 

t  *  The  siege-artillery  of  the  latter  [the  English]  was  placed  in  position 
'  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  our  field-artilleiy  to 

*  contend  against  them  with  advantage.  The  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
<  long-range  rifles  occasioned  heavy  losses  amongst  the  horses  and  men 

*  of  the  artillery.    This  circumstance  did  not  admit  of  our  completing, 

*  without  a  great  sacrifice  of  life,  the  redoubts  Which  we  had  commenced 

*  during  the  fight  upon  the  points  which  command  the  enemy's  podtioni 
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CHAP,  suffer  him  to  do  this  was  to  yield  him  a  victoiy  from 
^ — v-^  which  the  magic  hand  of  Todleben  might  quickly 
Mi  Period.  g^Qiy^  great  results.  In  short,  it  is  plain  that  the  task 
of  dislodging  him  was  one  from  which  the  Allies  could 
scarce  shrink  if  still  they  clung  to  the  enterprise  which 
had  brought  them  over  the  seas.  And^  whatever 
General  Canrobert  may  say  for  his  plan  of  abandon* 
ing  the  offensive^  there  is  at  the  least  one  circumstance 
which  affords  a  presumption  against  it  The  inaction 
of  the  Allies  was  what  Dannenberg  most  had  to  desire, 
and  this  we  shall  presently  sea 


n. 

The  The  enemy's  pretension  to  attack  the  Allies  on  the 

^.  Cher»n«e  h«l  beea  o.e  r«tiBg  m«nly  on  hi.  com- 
pectB.  mand  of  gross  numbers ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  con* 
sidered  that  even  that  source  of  strength  had  now 
failed  him.  He  had  prepared  himself,  as  we  saw,  to 
throw  upon  Mount  Inkerman  full  40,000  men,  and 
upon  the  adjoining  ridge  occupied  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge's  camp,  as  many  as  20,000  more,  thus 
invading  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Chersonese 

'  with  the  intention  of  connecting  them  with  the  works  of  the  town  of 
*  SebastopoL'—Prince  Mentschikoff's  Despatch,  6th  Nov.  1854.  The 
BuflfiianBy  however,  did  not  do  bo  much  towards  .entrenching  as  the  Prince 
seems  to  have  imagined  they  did.  The  battalions  which  brought  gabions 
with  them  encountered  defeat,  and  Todleben,  who  was  charged  with  the 
duty,  did  not  consider  the  attempt  at  entrenchment  as  being  even  worth 
mentioning.  The  ground  after  the  battle  showed  few  or  no  traces  of 
the  work  indicated  by  Prince  MentschikoA  StiU,  if  the  English  had 
consented  (as  the  French  were  doing)  to  leave  the  enemy  in  possession 
of  Shell  Hill  for  the  day,  the  hand  of  Todleben  might  have  made  the 
ground  formidably  strong  within  a  very  brief  compass  of  time. 
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with  troops  60,000  strong,  whilst  the  infantry  the  CHAP. 
Allies  brought  against  him  on  Mount  Inkerman  rose  ^  ^}'  . 
slowly  from  only  3000  at  the  first  to  less  than  13,000  ^t^ Period. 
at  last.  Under  such  conditions,  a  complaint  of  want 
of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  may  at  first 
sound  almost  absurd ;  but,  if  we  assume,  to  begin 
with,  that  the  Russian  method  of  fighting  required 
heavy,  massive  formations,  we  shall  find  that  General 
Dannenben;  at  this  time  was  really  straitened.  After 
the  codZo.  of  the  Fi»t  Ferii,  whe.  more  ih.. 
15,000  of  his  troops  were  extirpated,  he  had  been 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  executing  his  successive 
attacks  for  the  most  part  with  the  same  twelve  bat- 
talions, and  it  is  believed  that,  besides  the  wrecks  of 
the  1 0th  Division  (regarded  as  almost  valueless),  the 
infantry  which  now  remained  to  him  on  Mount 
Inkerman  may  be  computed  at  no  more  than  about 
14,000,  a  numl)er  not  largely  exceeding  the  infantry 
strength  of  his  adversarie&^  Of  these  14,000,  5000 
were  the  survivors  of  the  battalions  which  he  had  been 
keeping  in  the  front  of  battle  from  the  time  he  came 
into  the  field,  whilst  the  remaining  9000  were  troops 
hitherto  held  in  reserve,  as  though  consecrated  to  the 
one  object  of  covering  any  retreat  which  the  fortune 
of  war  might  necessitate;  and  it  would  seem  that, 
whether  fettered  by  orders,  or  by  his  own  caution, 
the  Greneral  did  not  venture  to  use  them  for  any  other 

*  Uiofloff  (who  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  Mentschikoff 'b,  and  may  be 
BCCpposed  to  speak  his  chiefs  views)  ascribes  to  Dannenbeig  at  this  time 
as  many  as  18,000  men ;  but  the  statement  is  one  made  under  an  ap- 
parent bias,  and  with  a  view  to  blame  Dannenberg  for  retreating  on 
ininifficient  grounds. 
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CHAP,  purpose.     Upon  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that,  so  long  as 

^ — JL^  he  might  consider  himself  bound  by  that  restriction, 

tihFer\od.  j^^  could  not  Undertake  any  further  attack  without 

having  aid  from  elsewhere.     Thus  circumstanced,  he 

might  be  pardoned  if  he  felt,  and  felt  bitterly,  the  want 

of  reinforcements,  or  of  help  in  some  other  shape. 

Had  no  reinforcements  been  provided  ?  Tes,  lav- 
ishly. Eeinforcements  stood  ready  to  the  number  of 
more  than  20,000,  and  were,  some  of  them,  so  near 
at  hand  as  to  be  within  shouting  distance ;  but  the 
hitherto  inflexible  Plan  had,  up  to  this  time,  inter- 
posed, and  in  strictness  no  doubt  it  was  true  that 
having  failed  to  lay  open  a  path  of  ascent  for  Prince 
Gortchakoff  by  driving  back  our  men  to  the  Wind- 
mill, €reneral  Dannenberg  had  not  entitled  himself  to 
the  succour  of  even  one  fresh  battalion.  Still  he 
evidently  did  not  imagine  that  the  predicament  in 
which  he  was  placed  had  remained  unobserved  or 
unheeded.  Prince  Mentschikoff  was  present  in  person 
at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards ;  communi- 
cation with  the  Tchemaya  valley  was  practicable ;  and, 
upon  the  whole.  General  Dannenberg  could  not,  and 
did  not,  believe  that  Gortchakoff  would  really  forego 
the  opportunity  of  placing  the  Allies  between  two  fires. 
Dannen-  What  he  hoped,  accordingly,  was,  that  he  might  be 
jeotatthu  able  to  hold  his  ground  on  Mount  Inkerman,  until  the 
happy  moment  when  the  Allied  troops  now  ranged  iu 
his  front  should  be  compelled  to  move  off  by  the  pres- 
sure of  Gortchakoff's  troops  on  their  flank  and  right 
rear.  Then,  he  well  might  believe,  victory  would  be  as- 
sured. On  the  other  hand,  Dannenberg  was  fighting 
with  declivities  at  his  back ;  and  what  above  all  else  in 
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the  world  he  had  to  dread,  was  the  contingency  of  being  CHAP, 
attacked,  and  defeated,  and  fiercely  pursued  on  Shell  « — , — ^ 
Hill ;  for  then  the  result  to  him  and  his  people  could  ^  ^^'^*^ 
hardly  be  other  than  an  appalling  disaster.    Thus,  by 
all  the  strongest  motives  that  could  actuate  a  com- 
mander. General  Dannenberg  was  impelled  to  desire 
that  he  might  not  only  be  able  to  keep  for  some  hours 
the  footing  he  had  gained  on  Shell  Hill,  but  that  also 
by  some  happy  chance  he  might  be  suffered  to  hold  his 
ground  without  having  to  fight  in  defence  of  it. 

General  Canrobert  commanded  two-thirds  of  the  Canro- 
troops  opposing  Greneral  Dannenberg ;  and,  so  fSsir  as  oonrw  of 
concerned  that  large  portion  of  the  whole  Allied  force,  aooo^u^ce 
he  fulfilled  the  heart's  desire  of  his  adversary,  by  ^berg's 
abandoning  the  offensive  against  him.  wiahee. 


III. 
.   For  our  people  to  agree  with  General  Canrobert  in  Non-oon- 

CIUI91I00 

abandoning  the  offensive  against  Dannenberg  whilst  oftheEng- 
he  held  seven-eighths  of  Mount  Inkerman  would  have  Caoro- 
been  to  make  a  final  resolve,  conceding  to  him  the  of  ailn. 
victory ;  but  in  this  truce,  if  so  one  may  call  it,  be-  off^ye. 
tween  the  French  and  the  Russians,  Lord  Baglan  did 
not  concur,  and  within  those  contracted  proportions 
to  which  the  conflict  had  now  been  reduced,  it  was 
destined  to  last  two  hours  more. 

The  French  thus  standing  apart^  we  shall  have  to 
follow  the  conflict  betwixt  the  Russians  and  the 
Sfiglish  alone ;  but  before  going  on,  it  seems  right  t# 
mention  an  occurrence  which,  however  trifling  in  itself, 
is  still  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  Czar's  loyal  people. 
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CHAP.      When  Colonel  Collingwood  Dickson  had  so  far  over- 
.     ^     f  mastered  the  opposite  batteries  that  he  could  welcome 
6A Period,  j^^  sight  of  somc  ncw  objcct  to  strike  at,  an  officer, 
thrown      using  his  field-glass,  and  looking  towards  the  north- 
Geoige'i     west,  discovered  a  clump  in  the  distance,  which  on 
further  examination  proved  to  be  a  small  gathering 
of  horsemen  a  mile  and  three  quarters  off     A  shot 
aimed  at  this  dark  little  target  from  one  of  the 
eighteen-pounder  guns  brought  down  at  least  one  of 
the  distant  horsemen,  and  caused  the  rest  to  withdraw 
from  the  sight  of  our  artillerymen  by  dropping  back 
imder  the  fold  of  the  hill.     The  group  thus  disturbed 
(as  our  people  afterwards  learnt)  was  the  one  we  saw 
formed  on  St  Oeorge's  Brow  by  Prince  Mentschikoff 
with  the  Headquarter  Staff   and  the  two    young 
Grand-Dukes.    To  those  princes  the  shot  brought  sal- 
vation. Prince  Mentschikoff  had  formed  so  poor  a  con- 
ception of  the  duty  devolving  upon  him  as  to  imagine 
that,  whilst  making  believe  to  take  the  brave  lads 
into  action,  he  ought  to  keep  them  quite  out  of  fire. 
He  has  even  imputed  to  himself  a  belief  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  watch  over  their  safety  in  person,  and 
indeed  has  caused  men  to  understand  that,  for  that 
absurd  purpose,  he  deliberately  abstained  from  taking 
his  natural  place  in  the  battle.     I  myself  disbelieve 
t^at  last  part  of  his  confession ;  *  but  whatever  his 

*  My  concluflion  is  that,  although  retaining  the  ostensible  command. 
Prince  Mentschikoff,  in  consequence  of  his  failure  at  the  Alma,  vas 
peremptorily  forbidden  to  meddle  in  the  Inkerman  enterprise,  and  that 
that  was  the  one  sufficing  cause  which  kept  him  from  his  place  in  the 
battle ;  but  apparently  he  was  unwilling  to  let  men  know  or  infer 
that  his  authority  had  been  abridged,  and  liked  better  to  have  it  supposed 
that  he  acted  as  a  mere  guardian  or  attendant  of  the  imperial  lads. 
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motive,  the  courBe  he  actually  tiDok  Ib  known  beyond  CHAP, 
question.    He  kept  the  Grand-Dukes  at  his  side  on  ^ — J-^-^ 
ground  where  they  could  not  be  harmed  by  horse,  ^^^*''*^' 
foot,  or  field  artillery,  and  was  still  in  this  way  doing 
aU  that  seemed  needed  for  exposing  them  to  the  ridi- 
cule  of  Europe,  when  happily  for  them  a  ball,  dis- 
charged at  long  range  from  a  siege-gun,  enabled  him 
to  report — and  this  too  with  literal  truth — ^that  the 
two  lads  had  been  under  fire.     The  demeanour  of  the 
two  youthful  princes,  when  the  missUe  swept  past 
them,  was  aU  that  a  proud  father  could  wish. 


IV. 


Excepting  the  small  tract  of  ground  at  its  southern  The 
extremity,  the  enemy  still  held  aU  Mount  Inkerman ;  hold  now 
and,  firom  the  moment — 1 1  o'clock — ^when  his  French  di^enged 
adversaries  abandoned  the  ofiensive  against  him,  the  ^uah 
only  forces  remaining  to  challenge  his  dominion  were  ^uui^ 
the  3000  English  soldiery  we  saw  on  Home  Ridge  or 
in  front  of  it,  supported  by  the  two  1 8-pounders.  And 
even  that  last  power  was  now  for  a  time  in  abeyance, 
for  Dickson's  ammunition  had  begun  to  fall  short  ;^ 
and,  pending  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  supply,  he  suffered 
his  artillerymen  to  share  the  repose  which  enwrapped 
the   eastern  part  of  the  battle-field.t     Of  course, 

*  The  two  gmiB  had  come  into  action  with  a  supply  of  100  shot  for 
each. 

t  Captain  Chermside  was  the  very  able  officer  chosen  for  the  task  of 
bringing  np  fresh  ammunition.  The  physical  difficulties  of  the  task  were 
80  great  (as  competed  with  the  scanty  means  avaUable)  that  much  energy 

VOL.  v.  2D 
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CHAP,  this  suspension  of  a  hitherto  ovennastering  fire  contri- 

' — J-^-^  buted  to  deepen  the  lull. 

f*f^'       The  troops  under  Haines  at  the  Barrier,  and  the 

state  of  ^ 

the  field     riflemen  throvn  out  on  his  left,  were  too  busily 

on  ft  large 

iMutof&e  engaged  with  the  enemy  to  be  capable  of  finding 
oocapied    repose ;  but  elsewhere,  speaking  generally,  the  Allies 
AiUes.       at  this  hour  had  rest — ^rest  not  often  broken  by  work, 
and  little  disturbed  by  anxiety. 

People  naturally  though  wrongly  imagined  that  the 
enemy  must  have  been  yielding  from  the  time  when  he 
abandoned  the  offensive,  for  they  did  not  either  know 
that  he  sought  to  entrench  himself  on  the  ground 
he  already  had  won,  or  that-dreaming  of  aid  from 
Prince  Oortchakoff — he  desired  to  stand  firm  and  gain 
time.     Our  soldiery  in  most  parts  of  the  field  had 
leisure  to  be  conscious  of  their  weariness,  and  to  re- 
member with  sensations  of  faintness  that  they  had 
not  yet  broken  their  fast. 
The  wav        It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  under  these 
the  Eng.     strange  conditions  there  arose  on  the  part  of  the  3000 
mdoaiiy    English  a  deliberate  resolve  to  attack  the  position  of 
to  take  the  Shell  Hill  without  any  aid  from  the  French;  for  our 
o  enaive.    p^^pj^^  '^^  truth,  did  uot  kuow  that  the  abstention  of 

the  French  infantry  was  really  destined  to  be  per- 
maneut;  and,  besides — English  like — ^they  toiled  in 
a  great  measure  separately,  each  man  at  his  own 
special  combat — without  much  bending  their  minds 

and  teioarce  were  needed  in  order  to  overcome  them.  Captain  Cherm- 
aide  succeeded  in  bringing  up  another  hundred  Bhot  for  each  gun.  In  tiie 
second  period  of  his  activity  Dickson  seems  to  have  consumed  even 
more  ammunition  than  during  the  first  one,  for  when  he  ceased  fixing 
there  only  remained,  out  of  all  the  400  brought  up,  about  25  shot 
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to  other  parts  of  the  field.  We  shall  see  how,  without  CHAP, 
having  vowed  themselves  beforehand  to  any  heroic  ' — .^-^ 
enterprise,  they  were  gradually  drawn  on  and  on.         ^Period. 

It  was  in  full  consistency  with  his  determination  to 
stand  henceforth  on  the  defensive  that  we  shall  find 
the  enemy  still  trying  to  possess  himself  of  the  Bar- 
rier ;  for  the  post  was  a  clear  encroachment  upon  his 
.Shell  Hill  dominion.  In  the  hours  of  his  strength  as 
an  assailant  the  post  at  the  Barrier  had  been  practi- 
cally an  '  obstinate  picket,'  which  he  sought  to  drive 
in ;  and  now,  when  his  aim  was  defence,  this  same 
post  at  the  Barrier  was  a '  lodgment '  which  he  ought, 
if  he  could,  to  disperse. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  combat  at  the  Barrier, 
though  animated  by  different  motives,  went  on  very 
much  as  before. 

Haines,  however,  as  we  saw,  had  been  constantly  Haines's 
augmenting  his  strength  in  this  part  of  the  field  by  defence 
welcoming  or  commanding  the  accession  of  other  Bamer. 
troops;  and,  whether  the  Russians  came  on  by  the  line 
of  the  Post-road  to  attack  him  in  front,  or  whether 
swarming  up  from  the  bed  of  the  Quarry  Ravine  they 
strove  to  turn  his  right  flank,  he  always  found  means 
to  repress  them,  and  drive  them  back  into  their  lair.*^ 

From  an  early  period  of  the  fight  there  had  always  skirmisb- 
been  a  chain  of  English  soldiery  on  the  left  front  of  the  left  front 
Barrier,  who,  lying  ensconced  in  the  brushwood,  car-  Bwrier. 
ried  on  a  studious  war  of  their  own  against  the  opposite 
batteries ;  and  our  riflemen  in  this  part  of  the  field, 

*  They  were  so  sensible  of  their  advantage  in  making  aU  attacks 
from  the  Quarry  Ravine  that  they  never  once  tried  to  tnm  his  left  flank. 
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C  HA  R  now  increasing  in  numbers  and  boldness,  made  it  more 
and  more  perilous  for  the  artillerymen  thus  assailed 
to  go  on  working  their  guns. 
Transition       Our  soldiery,  whether  combating  at  the  Barrier  or 
task  of       on  its  left  front,  passed  gradually  and  almost  un- 
thaH?      -consciously  from  the  task  of  defence  to  the  task  of 
*^***^^'       attack,  for  in  truth  the  same  kind  of  acts  which  be- 
fore would  have  been  acts  of  defence  had  now  an. 
aggressive  force.      To  fight  for  the  Barrier  in  the 
hours  when  Dannenberg  was  an  assailant  had  been 
to  defend  the  Home  Ridge  by  fighting  half  a  mile  in 
its  front.    To  fight  for  the  Barrier  now  was,  as  it  were, 
to  hold  open  by  force  the  gate  of  the  enemy's  castle, 
and  grievously  embarrass  his  defence.    It  was  rather 
as  a  consequence  of  the  enemy's  having  abandoned 
the  offensive  than  from  any  abrupt  change  yet  made 
in  their  own  measures  that  the  efforts  of  our  people 
acquired  an  aggressive  character. 

But  a  power  somewhile  in  abeyance  now  again 
came  into  activity.  The  strength  of  Shell  Hill,  after 
all,  had  been  mainly  owing  to  the  magnificent  vant- 
age-ground it  afforded  to  Dannenberg's  batteries ;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  might  become  more  and  more  difii- 
cult  for  the  artillery  there  planted  to  hold  its  ground, 
the  position  of  course  would  not  only  become  less  and 
less  tenable,  but  less  and  less  worth  defending.  It 
was  therefore,  as  we  said  long  ago,  that  Lord  Baglan 
was  substantially  taking  the  offensive  when  he  began 
to  subdue  the  enemy's  batteries  by  means  of  his 
heavier  metal  After  the  interval  of  comparative 
repose  occasioned  by  want  of  ammunition,  this  dis- 
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tinctly  aggressive  power  was  called  into  action  once  CHAP, 
more,  and  again  the  18-pounder  shot  flew,  tearing  ^ — ^-^ 
into  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  compelling  them —        * 
not  indeed  to  retreat  altogether,  but — ^to  writhe  and 
to  shrink  and  to  shift  their  ground. 

The  Russians  held  on  with  a  fortitude  which  was  Tenacity 

of  the 

akin  to  martyrdom,  for  they  could  oflfer  no  effective  Ruasians 
resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  the  two  18-pounders,  their 
nor  even  to  the  fire  of  our  riflemen,  and  yet  were  suf-  atate. 
fering  cruelly.  Of  their  batteries  some  were  gallantly 
though  hopelessly  remaining  in  action,  whilst  others 
moved,  flinching  &om  the  unequal  encounter,  without 
lapsing  into  retreat ;  but  all  of  them,  more  or  less, 
were  loading  the  ground  with  horses  and  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  wrecks  of  a  disabled  axtdUery. 
Whether  owing  to  the  desperate  energy  of  the  gunners, 
toiling  hard  to  the  last,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say;  but 
more  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  field  men  bit  at  the 
ground  as  they  died,  seizing  mouthfuls  of  earth  and 
herbage  with  their  teeth.*^  The  battalions  still  kept 
in  the  front  were  all  of  them  troops  which  had  been 
defeated  again  and  again,  and  had  suffered  frightful 
losses.  The  orders  to  entrench  the  position  had  pro- 
duced no  results  of  such  kind  as  to  be  a  help  in  the 
existing  emergency.  General  Dannenberg  had  had 
two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  his  staff  and  other  attendants  had  been  killed  or 
wounded.t  Yet,  sustained  it  would  seem  by  the  faith 
that  Prince  Gortchakoff  sooner  or  later  must  surely 

*  See  note  in  the  Appendix,  offering  some  explanation  of  this, 
t  Prince  Mentschikoff  in  his  despatch  says  literally  ail. 
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CHAP,  come  to  the  rescue,  he  maintained  his  ground  with  a 
v-ZJl-  firmness  which  was  the  more  deserving  of  praise  since 
^hPenod.  j^^  ^^  ^  g^  ^^  enduring  without  being  able  to  at- 
tack, and  without  even  doing  anything  effectively  in 
the  way  of  aggressive  defence. 

Such  was  still  the  condition  of  things^  when  the 
energies  of  Haines  and  Lord  West  brought  about  an 
attack  on  Shell  Hill. 


Ambition 
of  HftiaeB 
in  the 
direction 
of  his  left 
fronl 


V. 

Whilst  Haines  stood  defending  the  Barrier  against 
every  successive  attack,  he  was  never  without  some 
ambition  in  the  direction  of  his  left  front  There, 
from  almost  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  with  but 
little  intermission,  our  riflemen  ensconced  in  the 
brushwood  had  been  harassing  the  enemy's  artillery- 
men engaged  on  the  nape  of  SheU  Hill ;  but  the  fire 
thus  directed  became  more  destructive  than  ever  when 
Haines  extended  his  power  to  the  part  of  the  field 
.whence  it  came,  and  gave  our  men  there  engaged  the 
support  of  his  troops  at  the  Barrier. 

At  length  the  time  came  when,  perceiving,  as  he 
thought,  signs  of  weakness  in  the  forces  opposed  to 
him,  Colonel  Haines  conceived  the  idea  of  operating  in 
the  direction  of  his  left  front  with  means  somewhat 
more  powerful  than  before,  and  a  purpose  more  dis- 
tinctly aggressive.  He  threw  forward  a  few  score  of 
soldiery-all  armed  with  the  rifle-and  assigned  them 
a  task  which  was  other  and  greater  than  that  of  merely 
harassing  the  enemy's  batteries,  for  they   were  to 
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work  their  way  forward  until  they  could  deliver  such  CHAP, 
a  fire  as  must  make  it  hard  for  the  Bussian  artillery-  * — ^-^— ^ 
men  to  go  on  serving  their  guns.     This  measure  was  ^*  -p«»"»<^« 
far  from  representing  the  utmost   of  what  Haines 
sought  to  accomplish  ;  but  his  desire  to  undertake  a 
more  weighty  attack  with  the  soldiery  assembled  at 
the  Barrier  had  been  baffled  by  opposing  counsels. 

Now,  however,  it  happened  that — apparently  with- 
out any  concert— the  wish  of  his  heart  was  in  some 
measure  compassed  for  him  by  one  of  his  personal 
friends,  an  officer  of  great  vigour  and  ability,  not 
shrinking  from  what  some  might  think  an  undue 
assumption  of  power.* 

From  his  undisturbed  post  by  the  Mikriakoff  Glen  Lord 
Lord  West  came  across  to  a  spot  in  the  more  central 
part  of  the  .field  where  Lieutenant  Acton  was  standing 
with  the  remnant  of  his  little  detachment  of  the  77th 
— troops  some  50  or  60  in  number — ^and  said  to  him, 
'  I  see  several  of  your  men  here ;  get  them  together ;'  His  order 
and  then — ^pointing  whilst  he  spoke  to  the  westem- 

*  Lord  West  (the  late  Earl  De  la  Warr)  commanded,  as  we  saw,  a 
wing  of  the  21st  Fusilien,  the  regiment  to  which  Haines  belonged.  In 
anticipation  of  a  probable  conflict  on  Mount  Inkerman  these  two  gifted 
officers  had  had  the  forethought  to  go  over  the  field  some  days  before, 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  important  part  they  both  of  them  took 
in  the  action  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ground 
thus  wisely  acquired  beforehand.  Though  communicating  to  me  fuU 
information  on  other  subjects,  the  late  Earl  abstained  from  volunteering 
any  statement  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  bringing  the  Inkerman  battle 
to  its  final  crisiB ;  and  I  am  assured  that  this  abnegation  of  self  conjoined 
with  the  fearless  assumption  of  power  above  recorded  was  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  his  exalted  nature.  'A  splendid  soldier!'  writes  one 
brother  officer  of  him.  '  No  truer  gentleman,  no  more  honest,  or  braver 
'  man  ever  lived.'  Lord  West's  military  rank  was  that  of  a  Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 


Acton. 
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CHAP,  most  of  the  Russian  batteries  disposed  on  Shell  Hill 

' — , — "  — a  battery  which  was  firing  on  the  position  where 

M  Period.  Acton's  men  stood — Lord  West  ordered  Lieutenant 

Acton  to  go  and  join  two  companies  which  he  said 

would  be  found  at  a  spot  that  he  indicated^  a  spot 

lying  some  distance  off^  and  added  :  '  Order  them  to 

'join  you  and  advance  against  the  battery/    Lord 

West  went  on  to  intimate  that  Acton's  object  must 

be  to  take  the  battery  or  drive  it  off. 

The  com-        Lieutenant  Acton   having  formed    up    his    men 

taken  by    marchcd  off  in  the  direction  assigned,  and  found  the 

two  companies  indicated  by  Lord  West  on  a  spot  at 

the  edge  of  some  brushwood,  from  which  the  ground 

sloped  up  towards  the  battery  over  a  distance  of 

about  800  yards.      The  battery  was  at  this  time 

throwing  round-shot,  which  passed  over  the  heads 

of  our  soldiery. 

Acton  drew  up  his  men  in  a  space  which  he  found 
between  the  two  indicated  companies,  so  that  these, 
with  the  one  thus  joining  them,  formed  all  three 
together  one  line,  and  were  facing  the  battery  which 
Lord  West  had  marked  out  for  attack. 

Acton  then  called  to  his  side  an  officer  from  each 
of  the  two  companies  which  formed  respectively  the 
right  and  the  left  of  the  line,  and  told  them  what 
Lord  West's  orders  were,  saying,  *  If  you  will  attack 
*  the  battery  on  either  flank,  FU  do  so  in  front ;  *  and 
he  recommended  that  the  advance  should  be  imme- 
diate. Both  the  officers  thus  called  upon  to  act 
refused  in  plain  terms  to  do  so,  saying  that  they  [the 
three  companies]  were  not  strong  enough.  Then  Acton 
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said,  *  If  you  won't  join  me,  111  obey  my  orders  and  CHAP. 
*  attack  with  the  77th ;'  and  so  saying,  he  ordered  his  — . — ' 
men  to  advance ;  but  not  a  man  of  them  moved,  for  ^^*''*^- 
they  were  checked,  as  was  not  unnatural,  by  finding 
that  their  captain  was  seeking  to  act  in  defiance  of 
the  opinion  given  by  the  two  other  officers,  and  with 
only  one  company  inBtead  of  aU  tlnm 

Acton  said,  *  Then  ITl  go  by  myself,'  and  moved 
forward  accordingly;  but  he  soon  found  himself  quite 
alone,  at  a  distance  of  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  in 
front  of  his  men.  Presently,  however,  James  Tyrrell, 
a  private  of  the  77th,  ran  out  of  the  ranks  and  placed 
himself  by  the  side  of  his  captain,  saying,  *  Sir,  I'll 
'  stand  by  you/  Then  a  soldier  sprang  out  firom  the 
company  which  was  on  the  right  of  the  77th  men, 
and  placed  himself  close  abreast  of  the  captain,  whilst 
Tyrrell  continued  to  stand  on  the  other  side  of  him. 
The  officer  and  the  two  soldiers  moved  forward 
towards  the  battery,  and  they  compassed  a  few  yards 
without  being  followed ;  but  then  suddenly,  to  Acton's 
infinite  joy,  the  whole  of  his  77th  men  rushed  for- 
ward after  their  captain,  and  formed  up  behind  him. 

Acton  divided  his  slender  force  into  three  parts, 
sending  two  of  them — each  under  a  sergeant — ^to 
turn  the  battery  on  both  flanks,  whilst  he  himself  in 
the  centre,  with  the  rest  of  his  force,  undertook  to 
assail  it  in  front.  He  advanced  with  his  men  at  a 
run.  The  opposing  battery  soon  opened  upon  him 
with  canister,  but  disabled  only  a  few  of  his  men, 
and  the  onset  continued  unchecked.  The  two  dis* 
sentient  companies  did  not  long  remain  halted  on 
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CHAP,  the  ground  where  Acton  had  left  them,  but,  on  the 
' — , — '  contrary,  worked  their  way  steadily  up  in  the  direc- 
ethPeriod,  ^^^^  ^£  ^^^  battery ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  although 

not  concerted  with  Acton,  this  advance  of  troops  on 
both  his  right  and  left  rear  must  have  helped  to 
mask  his  real  weakness  from  the  eyes  of  the  enemy. 
Moreover,  Horsford,  under  orders  from  Haines,  was 
already  advancing  towards  the  ground  which  had 
been  reached  by  the  two  dissentient  companies :  and 
this  was  not  all ;  for  a  distant  yet  formidable  power 
now  began  to  partake  of  the  combat 

First  one,  then  another  of  the  mighty  18-pounder 
shot  flew  whanging  over  the  heads  of  our  soldiery  to 
strike  at  the  same  hapless  battery  which  they  were 
assailing;  and,  Acton's  men  still  tearing  onward  to 
attack  it  in  front  and  flank,  the  enemy's  artiUeiy 
officers  could  no  longer  keep  down  their  fear  that  the 
guns,  unless  instantly  moved,  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  our  people.  One  of  their  guns  had  been 
already  dismounted.  In  an  instant,  teams  of  horses 
appeared,  and  besides  the  artillerymen — ^now  limber- 
ing up  in  all  haste — a  concourse  of  soldiers  brought 
up  for  the  purpose  was  thronging  the  rear  of  the 
Retreat  of  battery,  and  helping  to  save  it  Toiling  thus  under 
saUed  fire,  the  Russians  every  moment  lost  horses  and 
^^'  men,  but  went  valiantly  on  with  their  task,  and 
proved  able  to  carry  off*  every  gun  of  the  battery, 
including  even  the  one  that  had  been  dismounted. 
When  Acton  and  his  people  ran  up  into  the  site  of 
the  battery,  their  prizes  were  only  one  gun-carriage 
and  a  couple  of  artillery  tumbrils. 
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Opportunely,  as  though  he  were  seeing  into  the  CHAp. 
enemy's  heart  at  the  moment  of  his  bitterest  trouble,  v_^ 
an  English  staff  officer — ^Armstrong — came  gallop-  ^^^riod. 
ing  up  towards  the  ground  which  Acton  had  reached,  drawn  for. 
^^d  ^7  gesture  and  voice,  as  he  rode,  drawing  for-  Arm- 
ward  all  the  bodies  or  clusters  of  troops  he  was  able       °^' 
to  find  in  his  path.     Amongst  these  was  a  whole 
company  of  his  own — ^the  49th — regiment,  well  led 
by  Lieutenant  Astley.     Colonel  Horsford,  with  his  Advance 


over 


forty  or  fifty  men,  was  already  high  up  the  hillside,  sroond 
Altogether,  perhaps,  before  long,  though  iu  small  and  »«. 


separate  bodies,  there  were  some  three  hundred  of  our  ^tion! 
wearied  soldiery  toiling  on  with  what  strength  they 
had  left  to  reach  the  site  of  the  battery,  and  after- 
wards advancing  beyond  it  in  eager,  though  feeble 
pursuit. 

That  a  battery  when  left  unsupported  should  be  The  effect 
driven  from  its  position  by  the  kind  of  attack  we  dent  was 
have  witnessed — ^this  might  not  have  been  in  itself  to  pro- 
an  incident  of  any  great  moment;   but  the  guns    ^^' 
we  have  thus  seen  withdrawn  had  been  so  disposed 
on  Shell  Hill  that  to  strike  them  back  out  of  the  line 
was  to  break  a  set  front  of  battle ;  and  the  insult  was 
one  scarce  to  be  borne  by  a  general  still  pretending 
to  victory.    But  then,  if  the  Bussians  should  under- 
take to  reassert  their  power,  they  might  well  enough 
fear  that  they  would  be  engendering  a  fight  on  Shell 
Hill,  and  thus  fetching  that  very  contingency  which 
they  could  not  but  hold  in  sore  dread;   for  they 
stood,  as  we  know,  on  an  upland,  with  a  numerous 
and   much   crippled  artillery  in  their  charge,  and 
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ethPeriod. 


CHAP,  difficult  steeps  behind  them.  Occurring  at  the  place 
where  it  did,  and  occurring,  too,  at  such  a  conjunc- 
ture, the  dislodgment  of  the  battery  was  an  incident 
which  might  force  on  decisive  counsels.  It  might 
either  provoke  an  attack,  or  compel  an  instant  re- 
treat. 

When  the  gunners,  as  we  saw.  Umbered  up,  and 
began  to  retreat,  there  was  no  one,  so  far  as  I  learn, 
who  ascertained  the  very  time  of  the  movement  by 
casting  a  look  at  his  watch  ;  but,  succeeding  as  it  did 
to  a  long  train  of  ills  already  sulSfered  by  Dannenberg, 
the  spectacle  of  this  hapless  battery  under  the  mercies 
of  the  1 8-pounder  shot  may  well  have  inflicted  upon 
him  the  final,  the  conquering  pang  which  at  length 
subdued  his  will.*  What  he  says  himself  is  that  he 
was  brought  to  his  decisive  resolve — ^not  by  any  mere 
notion  that  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  would  be 
fruitless,  but — ^by  the  actual  stress  of  battle  as  felt  at 
the  moment — ^by  the  'murderous* — ^so  he  expresses 
it — ^the  '  murderous  fire  of  artillery.*  t 

In  some  haste,  as  it  would  seem,  and  at  all  events 
without  consulting  his  ostensible  chief  (who  was  sit- 
ting all  this  while  in  his  saddle,  within  reach  of  a  five 
minutes'  canter),  General  Dannenberg  at  about  one 
o'clock  determined  to  retreat,  and  gave  his  orders  ac- 

♦  Apparently  Dannenberg's  final  resolve  must  have  been  brought 
about  suddenly  and  by  some  new  calamity ;  for  otherwise  it  ib  hardly 
imaginable  that  he  could  have  omitted  to  communicate  on  the  subject 
with  Prince  Mentschikoff^    See  post,  note,  p.  435. 

t  '  Bient6t  le  feu  meurtrier  de  rartillerie  ennemie  nous  contraignit  k 
*  faire  retraite  sur  la  ville.' — ^Dannenberg's  despatch.  For  proof  that 
this  expression  referred  to  the  fire  of  the  IS-pounders,  see  extract  from 
Prince  Mentschikoff's  despatch,  quoted  a7ite  in  note,  p.  411. 


1  o^clook 

P.M. 

Dannen- 
belt's 
orders  to 
begin  the 
retreat. 
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cordingly.*    He  directed  that  the  batteries  which  had  CHAP, 
suffered  the  most  should  first  be  withdrawn ;  and,  to  > — . — ' 
cover  the  retreat,  he  ordered  forward  the  Vladimir  ^^*''^- 
regiment,  directing  also  that  the  light  batteries  should 
for  the  present  retain  their  positions,  supported  by 
twelve  of  the  battalions  which  he  had  hitherto  kept 
in  reserve. 

When  the  advance  of  the  Vladimir  regiment  should 
be  sufficiently  pronounced,  the  eight  brave  battalions 
of  Okhotsk  and  Ifikoutsk  were  at  length  to  begin 
their  retreat 

So  at  last  the  battle  was  won. 

The  statement  of  the  Russian  narrator  who  fixed  Tiie  begin- 
'about  one  o'clock'  as  the  time  when  Dannenberg  ntreat 
yielded,  is  supported  by  English  testimony.     We  bjOod- 
saw  how  at  break  of  day  General  Codrington — ^always  ""^^^ 
watchful  and  vigorous — gave  the  first  authentic  alarm 
announcing  this  Inkerman  battle,  and  now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  he  was  the  first  to  send  tidings  of  the  com- 
mencing retreat     Looking  from  his  vantage-ground 
on  the  Victoria  Ridge,  and  across  the  line  of  march 
which  connected  Shell  Bill  with  the  West  Sapper's 
Road,  he  saw  a  part  of  the  enemy's  artillery  beginning 
all  at  once  to  withdraw,  fixed  the  time  by  a  glance 
at  his  wateh  (which  showed  him  '  a  quarter  to  one '), 
and  —  by  Adyet  who  was  then  at  his  side — de- 
spatohed  an  instant  message  to  Lord  Raglan,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  change  thus  observed. 

♦  '  VeiB  one  heuie.'— Todleben,  p.  478.  Lord  Baglan  says :  *  It  was 
'  not  tiU  the  afternoon  that  the  enemy  were  finaUy  repulsed  and  forced 
*  to  retreat'— To  Dnke  of  Newcastle,  Nov.  6, 1854. 

t  Now  Qeneral  Sir  John  Adye,  R.  A,  K.C.B. 
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7th  Period. 


SEVENTH  PERIOD. 


FEOH  1  P.M.  TO  8  P.M. 


I. 


Advance 
of  the 
infantry 
directed 
to  cover 
there- 
treat. 


The  battalions  thrown  forward  by  Dannenberg  to 
shield  his  retreat  were  propelled,  it  may  be,  under 
some  misconception  of  orders,  or  else,  perhaps,  by  an 
outburst  of  warlike  enthusiasm  which  repudiated  the 
notion  of  yielding,  and  insisted  upon  another  attack. 
A  light  breath  of  air  springing  up  rolled  the  smoke 
on  Shell  Hill  towards  the  west,  and  disclosed  to 
one  of  our  people  a  heavy  column  descending.  The 
mass  was  coming  on  in  seemingly  eager  haste,  as 
though  minded  to  attack  the  Allies  at  that  very  part 
of  their  heights  where  the  two  18-pounders  were 
in  battery. 

The  troops  thus  descried  were  the  four  battalions 
of  the  Vladimir  regiment  which,  having  been  directed, 
as  we  saw,  to  cover  the  retreat,  were  now  transcend- 
ing their  orders  by  moving  fast  down  the  hillside, 
as  though  to  deliver  an  attack.  No  longer  broken 
up,  as  at  first,  into  company  columns,  these  2000 
men  had  all  gathered  into  one  mass.^  The  officer 
who  had  descried  the  column  was  Captain  Chermside, 
then   standing  near  one   of  the   18-pounders  with 

*  The  strength  of  the  Vladimir  regiment  (which  had  safTered  terribly 
«t  the  Alma)  was  only  2132.  The  change  of  formation  tends  to  confinn 
the  surmise  that  the  force  moved  with  a  mind  to  attack,  for  the  Rassians 
of  those  days  imagined  that  a  dense  column  was  the  most  formidable 
instrument  with  which  to  strike  a  blow. 
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Colonel  Fitzmayer  at  his  side.     Another  sure  look  CHAP, 
with  a  field-glass,  a  word  to  Colonel  Fitzmayer,  a  ' — ^-1— ^ 
loud  eager  call  from  Fitzmayer  to  Collingwood  Dick-  7^^«'*^- 
son,  a  few  words  from  Dickson  to  D'Aguilar  and  Sin*  fiture. 
clair,  and  first  one,  then  another,  and  another  again 
of  the  tyrant  18-pounder  shot  were  tearing  through 
the  ranks  of  the  column.     The  stricken  mass  turned 
and  fell  back,  undergoing,  as  it  moved,  cruel  slaugh- 
ter, but  not  lapsing  into  confusion. 


II. 


Thus  discomfited  in  his  elSfort  to  cover  the  move-  The  Rua. 

sians  in 

ment  by  help  of  his  Vladimir  regiment,  and  retreating  peril  of 
with  vast  trains  of  artillery  upon  difl&cult  steeps,  the  overtaken 
enemy  might  seem  to  be  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  duMtoT 
Allies;   for,  unless  he  should  owe  his  salvation  to 
their  forbearance,  it  is  hard  to  see  by  what  prowess 
he  could  escape  a  crushing  disaster. 

But  happily  for  him  the  French  still  respected  Befusaiof 
their  foe  though  defeated,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  any 
to  take  any  part  in  pursuing  him.     Why  the  task  preesing 
was  declined  by  Canrobert  it  would  be  hard  to  say ; 
for  he  had,  as  we  saw,  present  with  him  some  8000 
infantry — ^including  5000  fresh  troops — ^mth  a  power- 
ful horse-artillery  and  700  cavalry  well  accustomed  to 
ground  like  Mount  Inkerman  ;*    whilst,  being  the 

*  They  were,  as  we  saw,  the  '  Chasseurs  d'Afiique/  Frenchmen  with 
African  horses.  Lord  George  Paget,  who  moved  in  support  to  them 
with  the  light  Brigade,  was  forcibly  struck  with  their  power  of  moving 
rapidly  over  rough  and  o^tructed  ground. 
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CHAP,  master  of  40,000  effective  French  troops  assembled 

VI 

^  /  »  in  the  Crimea,  he  could  afford  to  lose  men  for  a 
7<A  TwvA.  purpose,*  With  the  English  commander,  as  we  know, 
it  was  far  otherwise,  but  still  he  did  not  fail  to  pa** 
ceive  that  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  an  army  retreating 
upon  difficult  steeps,  with  cumbrous  trains  of  aiiillery, 
4ht  bring  .J.  ^  r«ul.^perh.,.  even  Z 
fall  of  Sebastopol — and  despite  the  exceeding  scanti- 
ness of  his  numbers  and  the  wearied  state  of  his 
people,  he  desired  that  the  Allies  should  press  the 
retreat  by  advancing  along  their  whole  line.  Speak- 
ing, as  I  cannot  doubt,  under  an  impulse  given  him 
by  Lord  Raglan,  General  Pennefather  proposed  that 
the  French  troops  on  the  right,  aided  by  the  English 
in  front,  should  make  a  forward  movement,  and 
hurry  the  departure  of  the  Russian  troops;  but  to 
this,  for  some  reason,  General  Canrobert  would  not 
consentt 


*  41,786  was  the  official  return  of  Canroberf  8  Btrength  on  tlie  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  of  November. 

t  In  a  private  letter  addreesed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Dec  31, 
1864^  Lord  Raglan  says :  '  Towards  the  dose  of  the  battle  [of  Inker> 
'  man]  Major-General  Pennefather  proposed  that  the  French  troops  on 
'  the  right,  aided  by  the  English  in  front,  should  make  a  forward  move- 
'  ment,  and  hurry  the  departure  of  the  Russians.  General  Canrobert 
'  was  unwilling  to  act  upon  the  suggestion,  and  has  often  since,  as  I 
'  understand,  expressed  his  regret  that  he  did  not  attend  to  it' 

Pennefather^s  recollection  was  rather  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Raglan 
himself  had  personally  made  the  proposal;  but  relying  on  Lord 
Raglan's  accuracy,  I  feel  sure  that  Pennefather  must  have  been  the 
spokesman,  though  I  also  regard  it  as  certain  that  he  received  his  im* 
pulse  from  Lord  Raglan.  Lord  Raglan  from  policy,  and  to  avoid  the 
mischief— nay,  danger — of  a  refusal  given  direct  from  one  chief  to  the 
other,  was  accustomed  to  adopt  this  method  of  imparting  a  proposal  to 
the  French. 
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The  existing  conditions  were  sncli  that  a  movement  CHAP, 
of  the  kind  thus  proposed  must  have  put  the  Russians  ^ — .-1^ 
in  peril  of  an  almost  overwhelming  disaster ;  but  it  J^^«^- 

*  ^  ^  No  pursuit 

would  have  been  obviously  unwarrantable  for  Lord  under- 

«^  taken  by 

Raglan  to  launch  his  weary  troops  in  pursuit,  unless  the  aii^. 
he  were  to  be  supported  on  his  right  by  a  correspond- 
ing advance  of  the  French.    So  in  spite  of  all  the 
reasons  there  were  for  endeavouring  to  make  their 
victory  signal,  the  Allies  abstained  from  pursuit. 

The  gunners  of  the  Allies  on  the  Home  and  Fore 
Ridges  did  all  that  they  usefully  could  to  follow  the 
retreating  enemy  with  axtiUery  missiles;  and  it  may 
be  added  that  from  the  Lancaster  Battery  on  the 
other  side  the  ravine,  our  sailors  threw  shot  and 
rockets,  which  were  not  without  their  effect;  but, 
except  by  means  of  this  kind,  and  by  the  little  ad^ 
venturous  onset  of  which  we  shall  presently  hear,  the 
enemy  was  leffc  to  go  unmolested. 


III. 


The  retreat  had  been  some  time  in  progress,  when  prinoe 
an  effort  to  countermand  it  was  made,  and  that,  too,  koff a  at-^ 
by  one  wl.o-<»tenribIy-l>«l  »  right  to  «..t  strict  SlC 
obedience.    Down  to  a  time  considerably  later  than  ^treat^* 
one  o'clock,  and  on  the  lower  ground  not  very  distant 
from  his   original   station  on  St  George's  Ravine, 
Prince  Mentschikoff  still  sat  in  his  saddle  attending 
the  two  young  Grand-Dukes,  and  apparentiy  left 
undisturbed  by  any  requests  for  his  sanction  of  the 
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IthPmod. 

his  alter- 
ofttion 
with  Dan- 
nenbarg. 


Prince 
Mentschi* 
koff  de- 
liberately 
■etat 


measure  in  hand,  or  any  attempt  to  consult  him  \* 
but  when  he  saw  that  the  troops  were  retreating,  he 
rode  up  at  full  gallop  to  General  Dannenberg,  and 
said,  '  Is  it  you  that  have  ordered  the  retreat  ?  It  is 
'  impossible  for  us  to  fall  back.'  General  Dannenbei^ 
answered :  that  the  soldiers  had  fought  like  very  lions, 
that  they  had  exhausted  their  whole  power,  that  the 
artillery  and  the  regiments  of  infantry  were  com- 
pletely undone.  Also^  pointing,  whilst  he  spoke,  in 
the  direction  of  Gortchakoff 's  forces,  he  said  they  had 
failed  to  perform  the  part  assigned  them*  Prince 
Mentschikoff  replied  by  peremptorily  ordering  Dan- 
nenberg  to  arrest  the  retreat,  saying,  *  Stop  the  troops 
'  here.'  t  '  Highness,'  said  Dannenberg,  *  to  stop  the 
'  troops  here  would  be  to  let  them  be  destroyed  to  the 
*  last  man.  If  your  Highness  thinks  otherwise,  have 
'  the  goodness  to  give  the  orders  yourself,  and  take 
'  from  me  the  command.' {  To  this  the  Prince  did 
not  answer  one  word,  but  at  once  turned  his  horse's 
head,  and  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  Sebastopol.§ 

*  Thifl  seemfl  proved  by  what  follows. 

t  Tchaplinsky,  Dannenberg's  aide-de-camp.  According  to  Urosoff, 
(Prince  Ment8cliikoff*8  aide-decamp),  the  part  of  Mount  Inkennan  on 
which  the  Prince  wished  to  stop  the  tetreat  was  ground  selected  by  him 
on  account  of  its '  being  in  a  line  with '  [qy.  corered  by  the  fire  of]  the 

Malakoff. 

X  Tchaplinsky.  The  yersion  of  Urosoff  (though  he  writes  in  a  spirit 
antagonistic  to  Dannenberg),  is  closely  similar.  According  to  him  Dan- 
nenberg answered :  '  I  do  not  take  on  myself  the  execution  of  yonr 
*  Older.  Will  your  Excellency  please  to  execute  it  yourself  I  sunen- 
'  der  my  command.' 

§  The  occurrence  of  this  scene  between  Mentschikoff  and  Dannenbeig 
at  an  hour  considerably  past  one  o'clock,  affords  a  decisive  contradic- 
tion to  the  assertions  of  the  French,  who  would  have  it  believed  that 
the  battle  virtually  ended  at  deven  in  the  forenoon.    The  incident  also 
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General  Dannenberg's  language  was  either  that  of  CHAP, 
an  oflBicer  deliberately  taking  upon  himself  the  guilt  ^     y '   ^ 
of  insubordination,  or  else  of  one  knowing  himself  to  7^-''«'"*^- 
be  the  real,  though  not  the  ostensible  commander;  Dannen- 
but  the  last  supposition  is  apparently  the  true  one.*     ^' 
The  process  of  retreating  continued  without  disclosing 
any  more  deference  to  the  will  of  Prince  Mentschikoff 
than  if  he  had  been  in  reality  what  he  virtually  said 
that  he  was,  that  is,  a  sort  of  Lord  Equerry  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  Grand-Dukes.    In  one  of  the  streets 
of  Sebastopol,  not  long  after  this,  the  Prince  was 
announcing  to  a  naval  officer  that  the  retreat  had 
been  ordered,  and  adding  that  why  the  measure  had 
been  taken  he  could  not  at  all  understand.! 

Btrengthens  the  inference,  see  ante,  p.  428,  which  would  connect  Dan- 
nenberg's  detennination  to  retreat  immediately,  with  that '  last  ounce ' 
of  adversity  that  waa  laid  upon  him  when  one  of  his  batteries  retreated 
under  Acton's  assault  For  if  the  determination  to  retreat  had  not 
resulted  from  the  stress  of  some  fresh  occurrence,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  Dannenberg  would  have  omitted  to  go  through  the  form  of  con- 
ferring with  his  ostensible  chief  before  coming  to  so  momentous  a  resolve 
as  that  of  abandoning  Mount  Inkerman.  A  five-minutes'  canter  would 
have  brought  the  two  generals  together  at  any  time,  and'  yet  Mentschi- 
koff had  plainly  remained  unapprised  of  the  determination  to  retreat 
until  he  saw  the  operation  going  on. 

*  In  his  despatch,  Mentschikoff,  after  enumerating  the  forces  which 
were  to  operate  on  Mount  Inkerman,  says:  'The  command  of  the 
*  troops  was  intrusted,' — ^he  does  not  say  by  whom — '  to  General  Dan- 
'  nenbexg/  My  impression  is  that  by  virtue  of  orders  from  the  Czar, 
Dannenberg  was  the  real  commander  on  Mount  Inkerman,  but  that  (as 
was  natural)  the  language  announcing  this  decision  sought  to  avoid  giv- 
ing more  x>ain  than  could  be  helped  to  Prince  Mentschikoff,  and  left  it 
possible  for  him  to  think  he  could  daim  a  paramount  authority,  with- 
out making  him  feel  strong  enough  to  tntist  upon  being  obeyed. 

t  This  was  recounted  to  me  by  the  officer  to  whom  Mentschikoff  ad- 
dressed his  words. 
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CHAP. 

VI.  IV. 

1th  Period,      -gy  continuing  to  keep  a  large  proportion  of  Lis  guns 

berffi        in  battery  upon  the  crest  of  Shell  Hill  and  the  Juts 

ooDdnct-     General  Dannenberg  still  presented  to  his  adversaries 

j%«ftt.      a  specious  front  of  battle ;  and  under  cover  of  this 

the  remainder  of  his  artillery  began  to  draw  off  in 

two  columns,  one  descending  to  make  for  Sebastopol 

by  the  West  Sapper's  Road,  the  other  going  down 

through  St  George's  Eavine,  and  retreating  along  the 

shore  of  the  Roadstead  in  the  direction  of  Inkerman 

Bridge.     Of  the  bodies  of  infantry  which  had  been 

ordered  to  conmience  their  retreat  there  were  some 

which  attended  the  steps  of  the  two  artillery  col- 

unms,  but  others  made  off  by  the  Post-road  and  the 

bed  of  the  Quarry  Ravine. 

Having  first  sent  away  the  crippled  portions  of 

his  ordnance,  the  enemy  proceeded  to  withdraw  his 

batteries  gradually  from  the  front  by  removing  four 

Difficaiiy    g^uis  at  a  time;  and,  although  taking  place  under 

^iHl^g     strong  artillery-fire,  the    operation  was  conducted 

^n  tftii-   throughout  with  unfailing  steadiness.    To  our  artil- 

MtoS^"*    lerymen,  as  indeed  to  all  others  well  acquainted  with 

inkennan.  g^^j^  operations,  it  has  always  seemed  that  the  task  of 

withdrawing  the  enemy's  cumbrous  and  now  shattered 

artillery  from  the  top  of  Mount  Inkerman  to  its  foot 

must  have  been  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty.     The 

Ciionm-     cxploit  was  ouc  which  elicited  the  admirable  per- 

favouriDg   scverancc  and  steadiness  of  the  Russian  soldiery  in 

their  hour  of  adversity ;  but  what,  after  all,  made  it 

possible  was  the  assent  of  the  Allies.     In  the  absence 
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of  any  pursuit,  the  task,  however  immense,  could  CHAP, 
scarce  fail  to  be  compassed  at  last  by  continued  and  ^ — ^-^ 
strenuous  efforts.  7«4PenW. 

There  at  length  came  a  time  when  along  the  whole  The  two 
crest  of  Shell  Hill  two  batteries  only  remained ;  but  sian  ut- 
these,  favoured  perhaps  by  some  advantage  of  ground,  sheU  hui. 
were  maintaining  an  unequal  conflict  against  the  two 
18-pounders   with  valiant   obstinacy.      Lord   Eag-  Lord  Rag- 
lan, understanding  apparently  that  Canrobert  would  of  aooeier- 
persist  in  hanging  back  until  the  last  gun  should  ti^- 
disappear  from  Shell  Hill,  became  anxious  that  the 
enemy's  two  remaining  batteries  should  no  longer 
delay  their  retreat ;  but  his  way  of  accelerating  their 
withdrawal  was  one  that  would  scarce  have  occurred 
to  any  other  than  a  practised  soldier.      He  sent  a 
message  to  Dickson,  requesting  him  to  cease  firing ; 
for  then,  he  said,  he  imagined  that  the  two  opposing 
batteries  would  probably  besdn  their  retreat     His  The  last 
.^,  or  r^l^  Jgh,^™d  ahno*  i^%  K* 
true ;    for  when  Dickson  ceased  firing,  the  two  bat-  nia 
teries  began  to  limber  up;  and  before  many  minutes, 
the  Jast  of  the  enemy's  guns  had  been  withdrawn 
from  Shell  HilL* 

By  about  three  o'clock,  t  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  3  o'clock, 
all  his  forces  from  the  topland  of  Mount  Inkerman,  lands  of 

Mount 

*  When  he  had  been  ordered  to  cease  firing  from  Hill  Bend,  Dickson, 
at  the  instance  of  Lord  Raglan,  made  strenuous  efforts  (which  were  con- 
tinued even  until  dark)  to  bring  forward  one  of  his  IS-pounders ;  but 
the  physical  difficulties  of  the  task — as  compared  with  the  means  of 
overcoming  them — ^were  too  great  to  allow  of  its  being  brought  to  the 
opposite  heights  in  time  for  further  usefulness. 

t  At  half-past  two  according  to  the  French. 
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CHAP,  leaving  only  behind  him,  amongst  the  lesser  wrecks 

.   7/'.  .  of  battle,  his  ghastly  thousands  of  dead  and  wounded 
7th  Period,  jj^^j^     g^  j^^^^  g^j]]  f^  ^  g^^  ^^^  j^g^  gtjH  immense  toil 

mmn  now    to  euduro  before  his  retreat  would  be  accomplished ; 
the  Rub-     but  it  was  ou  the  steep  descents  of  the  Mount,  or  on 
•um  oroes.  ^^  marshland  by  Inkerman  Bridge,  and  no  longer  on 
the  old  field  of  battle,  that  he  might  have  to  encounter 
fresh  troubles. 
Fire  from       When  the  enemy  had  disappeared  from  the  top- 
Russian     lauds  of  Mount  Inkerman,  his  two  steam-ships  at  the 
rihd^'       head  of  the  Roadstead  opened  fire  from  their  star- 
board broadsides,  and  swept  the  now  vacant  ground 
on  the  eastern  part  of  Shell  Hill  with  blasts  of  round- 
,  shot  and  shelL 


V. 


8.80.  Ad-      After  the  time  when  the  last  of  the  enemy^s  forces 
iv^^^*  ^^  descended  from  the  Inkerman  toplands  half  an 
rap^ted   ^^^  ^^  suffered  to  pass;  and  then  General  Can- 
taiioM^*^  robert  threw  forward  a  battery  supported  by  two  bat- 
resnit  of     talious  of  Zouavcs  to  the  crest  of  East  Jut*    He  had 
ment.        entreated  at  one  time  that  the  Zouaves  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  *  bonnet  de  poil ;'  but,  if  his  request 
found  assent  at  the  tnoment,  it  did  not  result  at  this 
hour  in  a  useless  advance  of  the  Guards. 

The  French  guns,  it  would  seem,  wrought  some 
mischief  amongst  the  columns  retreating  over  the 

*  The  Lainsecq  battery.  The  French  ojfficial  accoimts  place  this  ad- 
Tance  at  '  about  three  o'clock/  but  agree  with  the  text  in  placing  it 
half  an  hour  later  than  the  moment  when  the  last  of  the  Bussiana 
disappeared  from  the  Inkerman  toplands. 
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marsh,  but  the  steam-ships  soon  interposed,  striking  CHAP, 

down  some  of  Canrobert's  people;    and  thenceforth  ^     y '   * 

the  enemy  was  no  longer  molested  in  his  eastern  line  7^-p**'*^- 
of  retreat. 


VI. 


General  Canrobert  and  Lord  Eaglan  rode  up  side  General 
by  side  to  the  East  Jut,  and  thence  surveyed  Pauloff's  and  Lord 
forces  retreatingr  across  the  Inkerman  marsh :  but  it  ^nthe^ 

w«  in  sp^Jg  <»  -  of  hi.  own  *.ff  4.t  the  Sa 
English  commander  imparted  the  singularly  accurate  ^emy. 
surmise  he  then  hazarded.*  Conjoining  what  he  saw 
on  the  marsh  with  his  other  impressions  of  the  battle, 
he  said,  *  I  have  been  attacked  by  40,000  men.'  He 
could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  than  conscious  that 
the  repression  of  these  multitudinous  assailants  had 
been  largely  owing  to  the  happy  conception  and  thb 
firm  resolve  by  which  he  had  found  himself  able  to 
bring  up  the  two  18-pounders;  but  he  was  always 
forgetful  of  self ;  and  it  happened  that  there  rode  up 
a  man  who  had  helped  him — and  helped  him  superbly 
—in  giving  effect  to  his  orders.  For  once  Lord  Rag- 
Ian  gave  utterance  to  a  word  which  was  scarce  to  be 
found  in  any  of  his  great  master's  despatches.  He 
said  to  CoUingwood  Dickson,  *You  have  covered 
*  yourself  with  glory.' 

The  French  and    the  English  commanders  dis- 
mounted.   General  Canrobert  with  his  arm  in  a  sling, 

*  To  Wetherall,  I  think,  or,  at  aU  events,  in  his  hearing. 
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CHAP,  and  resting  the  further  end  of  a  field-glass  on  his 
' — >^  horse's  saddle,  stood  observing  the  march  of  the  troops 
1th  Period.  ^^  j^^  sufiered  to  escape  him,  and  already,  perhaps, 

experiencing  his  first  bitter  pangs  of  regret  for  oppor- 
tunities lost 

The  ground  here,  as  elsewhere  on  Mount  Inkerman, 
was  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded  Russians.  From 
some  of  these  last  there  came  cries  and  moans  which 
were  piteous  to  hear.  Some  found  means  to  cry  out 
for  'the  hospital,'  some  for  'water,'  some  only  for 
pity.  Men  appealed  in  their  agonies  to  a  common 
faith,  and  invoked  the  name  of  her  who  must  be  dear 
— so  they  fondly  imagined — to  aU  the  Churches  of 
Christ.  There  was  one  of  these  wounded  Russians 
who  crawled  to  the  side  of  Lord  Raglan,  imploring 
for  a  draught  of  water.  Lord  Raglan — ^with  his  own 
hand — ^with  his  one  kindly  hand — ^made  haste  to 
raise  the  man's  head,  supporting  him  tenderly  in  a 
letting  posture,  and  asked,  whilst  he  did  so,  for 
means  to  quench  the  sufferer's  thirst ;  but  he  asked 
in  vain.  No  officer  near  had  a  flask  which  had  not 
been  drained.  Water,  water,  a  drink  of  cold  water, 
was  more  than  the  chief  could  grant  in  this,  his  hour 
of  victory. 


of  the 


VII. 


Retreat  All  this  whilc,  the  great  train  of  artillery  which 


artiUery     Soimouoff  had  brought  up  from  Sebastopol  was  fall- 
up  from      ins:  back  grievouslv  shattered  to  make  for  the  Earabel 


^-' 
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Faubourg;*  and — although  with  less  than  sixty  men  CHAP. 
— ^an  effort  to  break  in  upon  its  line  of  retreat  was  ^ — ^-1-^ 
boldly,  yet  sagaciously  made.  sfw"^ 

The  enterprise  did  not  originate  with  troops  dis-  poi. 
posed   on   Mount   Inkerman.     Descending  from  his  wiSdy's 
post  on  the  Victoria  Eidge,  with  one  company  of  the  p^^' 
50th  Regiment, t  Colonel  Waddy  found  means  to  cross 
over  the  depths  of  the  Careenage  Eavine,  and  thence 
make  his  way  up  to  the  north-western  angle  of  Mount 
Inkerman.    Once  there,  he  began  to  advance  through 
a  covert  of  brushwood  against  the  huge  artillery 
train  then  retreating  across  his  front  by  the  West 
Sapper's  Eoad. 

Chance  at  first  seemed  to  favour  his  enterprise; 
for  not  only  was  he  upon  the  flank  of  a  retreating 
artillery,  with  its  gunners,  its  guns,  its  gun-carriages, 
its  drivers,  its  waggons,  its  great  teams  of  draught- 
horses,  all  jammed  into  one  crowded  column  of  route 
several  hundred  yards  deep,  but  he  approached  it 
besides  at  a  time  when — overtaken  by  DMSsiles  which 
threw  down  some  of  its  tumbrils — the  mass  had  been 
brought  to  a  lock^  and  when,  moreover,  the  infantry 
— ^not  dreaming  of  any  attack  on  ground  so  close  to 
Sebastopol — ^was  taking  a  route  lower  down,  which 
passed  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf. 

The  enemy  considered  that  his  hampered  train  of 
artillery  was  simply  helpless  against  infantry,  and 
being  prevented  by  the  brushwood  from  detecting 

*  This  portion,  of  the  enem/s  artillery  comprised  38  ganB,  of  which 
22  were  heavy  gims  of  podtion. 
t  The  No.  7  company,  with  a  strength  of  56  men. 
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CHAP,  the  paucity  of  his  assailants,  he  seems  to  have  believed 

VL 

s     ^     p  for  a  moment  that  the  enormous  prize  they  were 
lih  Period,  coveting  must  be  upon  the  very  point  of  foiling  into 

their  hands.'^ 
itsfniB-  But  it  happened  that  the  Czar's  greatest  soldier 
Colonel  de  was  riding  in  this  part  of  the  field.  Colonel  de 
^^'  Todleben  at  once  apprehended  the  full  extent  of  the 
peril,  and  instantly  judged  that  the  assailants  should 
be — not  simply  checked  and  fended  off  with  a  light 
hand,  but-peremptorily  stopped  in  their  advance 
by  interposing  ample  masses  betwixt  them  and  the 
obstructed  artillery.  Ab  a  first  means  of  facing  the 
onset  he  laid  hold  of  a  company  of  the  Ouglitz  regi- 
ment— the  nearest  foot-soldiers  at  hand — ^and  sent  it 
forward  in  skirmishing  order  to  confix)nt  the  assail- 
ants. He  stopped  the  march  of  the  whole  Bou- 
tirsk  regiment — ^a  force  more  than  3000  strong — 
throwing  forward  two  of  its  battalions  in  a  double 
line  of  company  columns,  and  holding  the  two  other 
battalions  in  reserve.  To  give  confidence  to  the 
infantry  he  even  threw  forward  four  guns— followed 
afterwards  by  more — and  caused  them  to  open  fire 
,pon.».dJder  thread  of  eoldiery. 

Stopped  thus  in  the  midst  of  their  onset  upon  the 
flank  of  the  troubled  artillery,  the  venturesome  com- 
pany of  the  '  Fiftieth '  could  now  do  no  more  than 
ply  the  fire  of  their  rifles ;  and  Todleben  meanwhile 
despatched  Skariatine  to  Admiral  Istomine,  request- 

* '  Profitant  de  cet  obstacle  [%.e,  the  lock  in  the  artilleiy  train]  lee 

*  tiraUletus  ennemis  abiit^  demure  les  buiflsona  s'approch^nt  a.  pi^ 

*  de  nos  pieces  qu'ils  etaient  but  le  point  de  e'en  emparer.' — ^Ddfenae 
de  Sebastopol,  p.  480. 
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ing  that  a  number  of  sailors  might  be  sent  up  to  aid  CHAP, 
the  artillerymen.  ' — ^-l-' 

Skariatine — a  young  naval  officer  of  great  zeal  and  '^^^^^^ 
ability — was  not  a  man  likely  to  fail  in  any  practi- 
cable mission  ;*  and  he  not  only  brought  back  a  large 
body  of  sailors  as  demanded  by  Todleben,  but,  with 
them,  two  battalions  of  sappers.    The  superadded 
resources  thus  brought  up  to  aid  the  artillerymen 
were  applied  with  great  zeal  and  great  skill  to  the 
object  of  unlocking  and  moving  this  heavy  agglo-  8  o'clock, 
merate  of  ordnance-carriages,  and  graduaUy  dragging  ^1/. 
them  in ;  but  the  evening  had  reached  eight  o'clock  ^^oom- 
before  the  last  piece  of  cannon  passed  back  within  and  the 
the  lines  of  defence.  fightSwi 

So  ended  the  fight  on  Mount  Inkermau.  ^^' 


I. 

From  this  fight  on  Mount  Inkerman  there  resulted,  LonesBus- 
it  seems,  to  the  enemy  a  loss  of  10,729 1  in  killed,  in  the 
wounded,   and  prisoners.      Amongst    his  killed  or  ^oont'^ 

1    ji    ^i_  •  1  1      "^  Tfe        •         Inkennan. 

wounded  there  were  six  generals;    and,   if  Kussian  ^  ^^ 
grades  were  like  ours,  the  number  might  be  stated  at  K'waiww. 
twelve;  for,  besides  Soimonoff  and  Yillebois,   and 

*  The  then,  youthful  lieutenant  was  destined  to  become  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  the  biaveiy  and  zeal  he  afterwards  displayed  in  the 
defence  of  the '  ouviages  blanches.' 

t  Official  RetuHL — ^This  gives  2988  as  the  number  of  the  killed ;  but 
I  do  not  introduce  that  figure  into  the  text,  because  it  was  evidently 
impossible  for  the  Russians,  when  excluded  fix)m  the  field  of  battle, 
to  know  with  any  certainty  how  many  of  their  *  missing '  had  been 
kiUed. 
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CHAP.  Ochterlonfe,  and  the  rest  of  the  six  stricken  chiefs 
having  actual  rank  as  generals,  there  were  slain  or 
wounded  six  other  officers,  who  each  of  them  held  a 
command  extending  over  thousands  of  men/  The 
enemy  lost  altogether  256  officers.  Bringing  fifty  bat- 
talions to  Mount  Inkerman,  he  kept  sixteen  in  reserve, 
and  all  those  to  the  last  remained  sound ;  but  in  the 
thirty-four  fighting  battalions  with  which  he  deliv- 
ered his  successive  attacks,  dire  havoc  was  wrought. 
Twelve  of  them  were  all  but  annulled ;  and  twelve 
more  were  so  shattered  and  beaten  as  to  become  for 
the  time  nearly  powerless,  leaving  not  more  than  ten 
out  of  the  whole  thirty-four  which  continued  to  be  at 
all  fit  for  combat;  and  even  in  those — ^but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  four  Okhotsk  battalions,  where  the 
*  killed'  exceeded  the  'wounded' — the  losses  were 
ruinously  great. 

By  the  In  proportion  to  what  they  achieved,  the  losses  of 

the  English  were  moderate,  but  great,  very  great,  in 
comparison  with  their  scanty  numbers.  Out  of  a 
strength  of  only  7464  infantry  collected  on  Mount 
Inkerman,  with  200  cavalry  and  38  guns,  they  lost 
in  killed  and  wounded  2357,  of  whom  597  were 
killed.t  Of  their  officers  130  were  struck,  39  being 
killed  and  91  wounded. 

It  is  believed  that  of  the  Guards  engaged  in  their 
false  position  by  the  Sandbag  Battery,  nearly  a  half 

*  Viz.,  the  commandant  of  the  artillery,  and  five  chiefs  of  'regi- 
'  ments/  comprising  each  on  an  average  more  than  2800  men« 

t  Official  Betom  by  our  adjutant-general ;  the  numbers  being  got 
at  by  deducting  the  losses  which  did  not  occur  on  Mount  Inker- 
man. 


EDglish. 
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were  either  killed  or  wounded  in  the  space  of  an  CHAP, 
hour ;  •  and  in  the  right  wing  of  the  21st  Fusiliers—  ^• 
a  body  which  fought  in  the  centre— the  proportion  of 
losses  proved  even  more  huge;  whilst  in  the  20th 
and  57th  regiments  it  was  not  much  less.  Because 
fighting  for  the  most  part  in  scanty  numbers,  the  com- 
batants  of  the  2d  Division  were  able  to  cany  on  their 
lengthened  struggle  from  the  hour  before  daybreak 
to  one  in  the  afternoon  without  losing  more  than 
about  three-eighths  of  their  strength;  and  in  the  com- 
panics  of  the  77th  under  Egerton,  which  exerted,  as 
we  saw,  a  great  sway  over  the  course  of  events,  the 
proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  was  little  more  than 
one-fifth. 

Besides  Lord  Baglan  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Headquarters  Stafi^,  there  were  ten  English 
generals  who  came  into  action  on  Mount  Inkerman, 
and  these  ten,  with  five  other  chiefs  who  succeeded  to 
divisional  or  brigade  commands  (thus  making  alto- 
gether fifteen),  were,  all  of  them,  either  killed  or 
wounded,  or  had  their  horses  shot  under  them.t  And, 
with  only  a  single  exception,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  eighteen  colonels  or  other  officers,  who  brought 
regiments,  or  lesser  detachments,  of  Foot  to  Mount 
Inkerman,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle.  \ 

*  The  Btrengtli  of  the  Qoaids  at  Inkemian  was  1331,  but  the  portion 
of  them  above  mentioned  as  engaged  by  the  Sandbag  Battety  numbered 
only  1098.  No  doubt,  some  of  the  594  casualties  which  befell  the 
Guards  generally,  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  but  not,  I  be- 
lieve, so  many  as  to  vitiate  the  above  statement 

t  See  the  table  in  the  next  page. 

X  See  the  second  table,  p.  447. 
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CHAP.      The  French  stated  that  their  loss  on  Mount  Inker- 

IV 
^ — ,r^  man  comprised  13  officers  and  130  men  killed,  and 

IJii^.      36  officers  and  750  men  wounded.*    We  saw  that 

General  Canrobert  himself  received  a  wound  in  the 

arm,  and  that  Colonel  de  Camas  was  killed. 

The  piece  of  French  cannon  which  the  enemy  took 

was  left  on  the  battle-field,  and  recovered  after  the 

close  of  the  action.    No  gun,  Russian,  English,  or 

French,  was  definitively  lost 


to  7.80 

A.M. 


XL 


Oatiineof  The  outUucs  of  the  fight — ^like  those  of  Mount 
*  Inkerman  itself — are  indented  and  jagged,  but  well 
marked. 

5,45  ^u.  First  Period. — Coming  up  from  the  west  under 
Soimonoff,  and  from  the  east  under  Paulofi^,  40,000 
assailants  moved  forward  under  so  thick  a  cover  of 
darkness  and  mist,  that  by  no  greater  efibrt  than  that 
of  driving  in  an  outlying  picket,  Greneral  Soimonoff  was 
able  to  plant  on  Shell  Hill  a  powerful  artillery  sup- 
ported by  heavy  bodies  of  foot.  From  the  command- 
ing position  thus  rapidly  seized,  and  now  guarded  by 
sixteen  battalions,  twenty  other  battalipns  with  a 
strength  of  full  15,000  men  were  thrown  forward  to 
attack  General  Pennefather  along  his  whole  firont, 
whilst  a  force  called  the  *  Under-road  column  '  moved 
up  unobstructed  by  the  bed  of  the  Careenage  Ravine, 

*  Betnm  from  Boeqnet,  imparted  to  our  headquarters  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  battle. 
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in  Older  to  turn  his  left  flank.       On  his  right  for  CHAP. 

VI 
some  time  the  enemy  triumphed ;  he  seized  three  of  ^     v '  ^ 

our  guns ;  he  drove  from  the  field  a  bewildered  body 
of  nearly  400  foot ;  and  meanwhile  with  the  Under- 
road  column  he  successfully  turned  the  position,  com- 
ing up  by  the  Well- way  at  last  to  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  Pennefather's  tents. 

Then,  however,  all  changed ;  and  the  mist  which 
had  thus  far  protected  the  enemy,  began  to  favour 
our  people  by  taking  from  the  many  their  power  of 
rightly  wielding  big  numbers,  from  the  few  their 
sense  of  weakness.  It  resulted  that  (with  the  aid 
of  some  batteries)  3300  *  of  our  infantry  under 
Pennefather  and  Buller  found  means  to  defeat  with 
great  slaughter,  and  even  to  expunge  from  the 
battle-field  the  whole  of  the  15,000  men  who  had 
assaulted  their  front,  and,  moreover,  proved  able  to 
rout  the  Under-road  <^olumn  at  a  moment  when  it 
was  driving  into  the  very  camp  of  the  2d  Division. 

The  number  of  Russian  officers  struck  down  was 
appallingly  great,  and  General  Soimonoff  himself  fell 
mortally  wounded. 

Second  Period. — General  Dannenberg  now  coming 
up  assumed  the  command,  and  began  to  act  with  7.80a.il 

to  8  SO 

fresh  troops.  By  attacking  not  only  the  front  of  the  a.m.' 
English  position,  but  also  the  valueless  ledge  sur- 
mounted by  the  Sandbag  Battery,  he  challenged  his 
adversaries  to  meet  him  in  two  separate  combats;  and 
our  soldiery  believing  —  though  wrongly — that  the 
dismantled  work  must  be  a  part  of  the  English 

•  3698— 390  »  3302. 
VOL.  V.  2  P 
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CHAP,  defences,  fastened  on  it  with  so  eager  a  liold^  that 
Lord  Baglan — ^in  the  midst  of  close  fighting — could 
not  even  attempt  to  withdraw  them.  The  mistake 
long  continued  to  work  its  baneful  effects;  and  the 
combatant  part  of  the  English  force  (now  augmented 
by  the  accession  of  £resh  troops)  divided  itself  into 
two  unconnected  assemblages,  with  a  dangerous  gap 
between  them.  In  one  of  the  two  simultaneous  fights 
thus  provoked — ^that  is,  the  one  in  fix)nt  of  Home 
Ridge — General  Pennefather,  with  very  scant  means, 
proved  able  to  hurl  back  every  onset ;  whilst  in  the 
fight  for  the  Sandbag  Battery,  after  long  and  obstinate 
struggles,  our  people  drove  down  the  whole  multitude 
which  had  swarmed  on  the  ledge  of  the  Kitspur; 
but  then,  haplessly,  they  went  on  to  do  more,  achiev- 
ing what  I  have  called  a  *  false  victory '  over  the  left 
wing  of  the  Russian  army.  Excepting  only  a  few 
score  of  men  with  difficulty  restrained  from  pursuit, 
they  all  of  them  poured  down  the  steep&f,  attacking  or 
chasing  the  enemy,  became  dispersed  in  the  copse- 
wood,  and  in  this  way  annulled  for  a  time  their 
power  of  rendering  fresh  services. 

Rnssian  troops,  it  was  suddenly  found,  had  moved 
up  unopposed  through  the  Gap,  and  tiie  few  score  of 
English  still  remaining  on  the  heights  then  seemed 
to  be  entirely  cut  off,  yet  proved  able  to  fight  their 
way  homa 

For  some  time,  the  two  French  battalions  which 
had  come  up  would  take  no  part  in  the  fight ;  but 
one  of  them — the  6th  of  the  Line — amoved  forward  at 
length  with  good  will  against  the  flank  of  a  Russian 
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force  then  advancing  along  the  Fore  Ridge.     The  CHAP, 
enemy  thus  threatened  fell  back,  and  the  French  ^ — J—' 
battalion  victoriously  made  good    its    advance    to 
ground  on  the  west  of  the  Kitspur. 

Thus  the  efforts  the  enemy  made  in  the  course  of 
this  Second  Period  resulted  after  all  in  discomfiture ; 
but  by  the  continued  necessity  for  guarding  our  left, 
by  Fennefather's  still  ardent  propensity  to  fight  out  in 
&ont  of  his  heights^  and  now  finally  by  the  losses  and 
the  dispersions  sustained  on  the  Eitspur,  the  number 
of  English  foot-soldiers  that  could  be  mustered  for  the 
immediate  defence  of  Home  Eidge  was  brought  down 
to  dinunuti^e  ^ysA^ 

Third  Period. — ^That  immediate  defence  of  their  8.80a.m. 
position  for  which  our  people  were  thus  iU  provided  ^i" 
became  the  very  problem  in  hand.  The  enemy  con- 
eeatratmg  Mb  etforto  upon  one  aeWed  pnrpoi,  do- 
livered  a  weighty  attack  upon  the  Home  Ridge,  now 
almost  denuded  of  English  infantry,  but  guarded  by 
the  7th  L^ger — a  battalion  900  strong.  His  advanced 
troops  broke  over  the  crest,  obtained  some  signal 
advantages  over  both  the  English  and  French,  and 
then,  upon  being  better  con£ronted,^began  to  fall  back ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  assailing  masses  had  not  ceased 
to  advance  all  this  while,  and  was  soon  ascending 
the  Ridge.  Then  with  the  7th  L^ger,  with  a  truant 
little  band  of  Zouaves,  and  with  the  few  of  our  own 
people  whom  he  could  gather  around  him,  General 
Fennefather,  after  a  singular  struggle  which  hung  for 
some  minutes  in  doubt,  found  means  to  defeat  the 
great  columns  thus  attacking  his  centre;  and,  the 
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CHAP,  collateral  forces  brought  up  on  the  right  and  on  the 
.J^  leffc  being  almost  simultaneously  overthrown  by  other 
portions  of  our  infantry^  and  in  part  also  too  by  our 
guns^  the  whole  multitude  of  the  troops  which  had 
undertaken  this  onslaught  was  triumphantly  swept 
back  into  the  Quarry  Ravine. 
9.15  a.m.  Fourth  Period. — ^The  Allies  having  no  troops  in 
*•  "  '■"'  hand  with  which  to  press  their  advan^,  the  Temy 
very  soon  raUied,  and  with  some  vigour  turned  on 
his  pursuers.  The  French  6th  of  the  Line  had  been 
already  driven  back  from  our  right  front,  and  our 
people  engaged  at  the  centre  were  more  or  less  losing 
ground^  when  the  accession  of  the  two  IS-pounders 
ordered  up  by  Lord  Raglan  put  an  end  all  at  once 
to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Russians  in  the  artillery 
arm,  and  began  to  tear  open  that  stronghold  on  the 
crest  of  Shell  Hill  which  had  hitherto  furnished  the 
basis  for  all  their  successive  attacks. 

When  in  this  condition  of  things  General  Bosquet 

approached  with  fresh  troops,   there  seemed  to  be 

ground  for  believing  that  the  end  of  the  fight  must 

be  near. 

10  A.M.  to       Fifth  Period. — ^When  Bosquet's  acceding  reinforce- 

11   A-M 

ments  had  brought  up  his  infantry  on  Mount  Inker- 
man  to  a  strength  of  3500,  he  was  induced  to  advance 
with  a  great  part  of  this  force  to  the  false  position  of 
the  Inkerman  Tusk.  Upon  the  approach  of  a  Russian 
column  moving  up  to  ground  on  his  left  where  he 
fancied  the  English  stood  posted,  he  was  forced  to 
retreat  in  great  haste  with  the  loss  of  a  gun;  and,  some 
Russian  battalions  appearing  in  another  direction,  it 
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was  only  by  a  swift  spring  to  the  rear  that  his  troops  C  HAP, 
drawn  up  on  the  Tusk  proved  able  to  make  good  their 
escape.  The  1600  French  troops  disposed  on  Bos- 
quet's left  rear  fell  back  behind  the  Home  Ridge; 
and,  the  cavalry  which  Canrobert  brought  up  to 
cover  the  retreat  being  driven  from  the  field  by 
some  shells,  all  this  succession  of  adverse  occurrences 
seemed  threatening  to  end  in  disaster.  The  French 
troops  became  disconcerted,  and  the  Allies  were  from 
this  cause  in  jeopardy. 

Their  weakness,  however,  was  masked  by  the  vigour 
of  the  English  defence  maintained  all  this  while  at  the 
Barrier,  as  well  as  by  the  might  of  the  two  1 8 -pounders; 
and.  General  Dannenberg,  not  seizing  his  opportunity, 
the  despondency  of  the  French  passed  away. 

Upon  the  accession  of  yet  further  reinforcements, 
General  Bosquet  resumed  the  offensive,  and  with  two 
of  his  battalions  he  not  only  defeated  that  agile 
Selinghinsk  regiment  which  had  once  more  climbed 
up  the  Kitspur,  but  drove  it  down  over  the  aqueduct, 
and  out  of  the  Inkerman  battle-field.  He  also  with- 
drew both  the  7th  L^ger  and  the  6th  of  the  Line  from 
their  shelter  behind  the  Home  Ridge,  and  again  sent 
them  forward,  but  they  moved  by  the  course  of  the 
Post -road,  and  there  had  the  English  in  front  of 
them. 

Then  the  share  of  the  French  infantry  in  this  Inker- 
man  conflict  was  unaccountably  brought  to  a  close.* 

*  They  advanced,  as  we  have  seen,  some  fonr  honis  afterwards;  but 
by  that  time,  the  Russians  had  abandoned  the  toplands  of  Mount  In- 
kerman, and  the  '  conflict '  had  come  to  an  end. 
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Sixth  Period. — ^Whilst  still  minded  to  hold  fast  their 
respeetive  positions  on  Mount  Inkerman,  both  the 

1  Vm!^  ^  Russians  and  the  French  now  abandoned  the  offen- 
sive ;  but  our  people,  still  disputing  the  victory  which 
Canrobert  would  thus  concede  to  his  advers^es, 
maintained  the  fight  two  hours  longer  without  the 
aid  of  French  infantry,  passed  gradually  from  their 
old  attitude  of  aggressive  defence  to  one  of  decisive 
attack,  and  at  length,  by  the  united  power  of  Lord 
Raglan's  two  18-pounders  and  a  small  daring  band  of 
foot-soldiery,  put  so  sharp  a  stress  on  Dannenberg, 
that — without  consulting  Prince  Mentschikoff — he 
determined  at  once  to  retreat. 

1  p.ii.  to  Seventh  Period. — ^No  pursuit  worth  recording  took 
place,  and  General  Dannenberg's  retreat  being  ac- 
complished at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  action 
came  to  an  end. 


8  p.ic. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  GENERAL  ENGAGEMENT. 


I. 

Wb  saw  that    tihie  enem/s  plan    for  the  general  CHAP, 
engagement  of  the  5th  of  November  had  been  con-  .  ^t^-> 
structed  upon  such  a  basis  that  the  failure  of  his  ^^^^ 
enterprise  against  Mount  Inkerman  must  paralyse  his  ^^JJ^^^ 
action  else  where.    The  forces  left  in  Sebastopol  formed  inkeman 

^  panuyaed 

that  part  of  the  Russian  line  of  battle  which  extended  Auaotion 

^  elMwiierB. 

along  the  course  of  the  '  Southside  *  defences  upon  a 
&ont  of  four  miles,  and  they  were  instructed  that  their 
duty  for  a.  d.y  («  diJUed  t^a^^ 
tomed  task  of  resisting  siege  operations)  was  that  .of 
troops  taking  part  in  a  battle ;  but  except  as  regards  inaotion 
Timoviefirs  sortie,  the  orders  for  the  conduct  of  the  gairuoa 
action  in  this  Sebastopol  part  of  the  field  were  based,  m^put 
as  we  saw,  on  contingencies  which  did  not  occur,  and  t^^ 
therefore  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  garrison  idle.* 

But  this  neutralisation  of  the  Sebastopol  garrison  inactioii 


was  not  the  most  signal  defect  which  disclosed  itself  Oi^t^ 

*  Its  I06868  in  killed  and  mounded,  inespectiTely  of  Timovieff's  sortie^ 
were  111. 
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CHAP,  in  the  practical  working  of  a  really  ingenious  plan. 
^ — ^-1^  Prince  Gfortchakoff,  as  we  know,  with  his  22,000  men, 

huTis^ooo  ^^  ^  P^^^  ^^  unfeigned  activily  so  soon  as  he 
^[^  should  see  the  scant  forces  defending  Mount  Inker- 
man  overborne  and  pressed  back  to  the  Windmill 
Iti  OMM.  by  their  40,000  assailants ;  but  hour  after  hour,  that 
single,  that  small  operation  upon  which  so  much  was 
to  hinge,  remained  unperformed^  and  Prince  Gortcha- 
koff  having  waited  aU  day  for  the  one  pre-imagined 
event  which  was  to  warrant  him  in  ascending  the 
Chersonese,  could  at  last^  as  he  found,  do  no  better 
than  lead  back  his  troops  to  Tchorgoun.  His  feints 
against  Bosquet  cost  him  only  1 5  men  in  killed  and 
wounded ;  and  indeed  were  so  weakly  pronounced,  that 
the  whole  of  the  effort  he  made  was  afterwards 
described  by  Prince  Mentschikoff  as  a  demonstration 
against  Balaclava.*  It  was  natural  enough  that  a 
general  at  the  head  of  22,000  fresh  troops,  who  re- 
mained an  almost  passive  spectator  of  the  battle  long 
raging  on  the  wold  dose  above  him,  should  be  blamed 
by  those  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  did  not  know 
why  he  held  back;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
tethered  all  day  by  the  preciseness  of  his  orders  ;  for 
they  required  him  to  suspend  his  advance  until  the 
defenders  of  Mount  Inkerman  should  be  pressed  back 
by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  to  an  ascertained  spot ; 
and  the  unforeseen — ^nay,  unimagined — ^tenacity  of 
a  scanty  yet  obstinate  soldiery  averted  the  fulfilment 

*  '  The  troops  under  the  command  of  Ftince  Qortchakoff  made  a 

*  strong  demonstration  against  Eadikoi,  and  thus  kept  in  activity  the 

*  enemy's  detachment  at  Balaclava.' — Prince  Mentschikoff's  despatch. 
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of  the  one  condition  which  would  serve  to  unleash  CHAP. 
,.  VIL 

nun.  ^ — ^-i— ' 

The  Allies^  no  less  than  the  Russians^  had  their  in-  inaction  of 

^  .  •       M     rtn      Ti  1  1  the  French 

stance  of  **  non-intervention.     The  French  trenches,  as  forces  con- 
we  saw,  had  been  pushed  forward  to  within  a  few  yards  the  Fiag- 
of  the  Flagsta£f  Bastion ;  and  some  judge  that  a  deter-  tion. 
mined  attack  on  that  part  of  the  defences,  if  delivered 
when  the  garrison  was  learning  of  the  defeat  and  the 
slaughter  sustained  on  Mount  Inkerman,  may  have 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  place ;  but  Greneral  Canrobert 
was  not  in  the  mood — nay,  he  hardly,  indeed,  was 
the  man — ^for  undertaking  any  such  enterprise.*    The 
Allies  engaged  in  the  siege  did  nothing  to  convert  the 
enemy's  overthrow  on  Mount  Inkerman  into  a  crush- 
ing disaster. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  issue  of  The  be«r- 

,    ^  »  ^  ingofthe 

"^^his  general  engagement  of  the  5th  of  November  was  mun  fight 

on  vhe 

governed  exclusively  by  the  issue  of  the  fight  on  general 
Mount  Inkerman ;  and,  with  only  those  limited  qua-  ment; 
lifications  which  have  been  already  indicated,  one  *"*?^2** 
might  add,  that  the  fight  on  Mount  Inkerman  was  ®^^^^^ 
left  to  run  out  to  its  actual  conclusion  without  being  mAinfij^t. 
swayed  by  occurrences  in  any  other  parts  of  the  field. 


11. 
From  the  general  engagement  of  the  5th  of  Novem- 

veBoltinff 

ber,  including  the  fight  on  Mount  Inkerman,  there  from  the 

*  General  Canrobert — a  man  no  less  candid  than  peTsonally  bravo— 
wonld,  I  believe,  saj  this  himaelfl  Always  willing,  and  even  prone  to 
risk  his  own  life,  he  could  not  bear  taking  npon  himself  to  sacrifice  his 
men. 
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CHAP,  resulted,  it  seems,  to  the  Russians  a  loss  of  11,959  in 

^ — » — *  kOled^  wounded,  and  prisoners;*  to  the  English  a 

SS^      loss  of  2573,  of  whom  635  were  killed.t    The  loss  of 

^^^'        the  French  in  killed,  including  25  officers,  reached 

only  175;  but  their  returns  of  the  wounded  show  95 

officers  and  1530  men,  thus  bringing  up  their  entire 

loss,  as  officially  stated,  to  exactly  I8OO4 

*  Official  retam.  This  giveB  3286  as  the  nuaber  of  the  Bussiani 
killed.    But  tee  note  cmtej  p.  443.J 

I*  Official  letuni* 

X  Ibid.  The  proportionB  in  which  theee  collected  loeses  occnired  at 
Mount  Inkennan,  and  other  parts  of  the  general  battle-field,  will  be 
found  bj  reconing  to  statements  made  anU  in  pp.  86,  443,  455,  456. 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 


SEQUEL  TO  THE  IKEERMAN  NARRATIVE. 


L 

The  Allies  proposed  to  Prince  Mentschikoff  under  CHAP. 

VIII 

a  flag  of  truce^  that  his  people  should  come  out  to  ^ — ^-I-^ 
bury  their  dead;  but  the  Prince  was  too  wary  to  ^ISa*®'* 
undertake  a  task  which  could  hardly  have  been  g^^*^ 
executed  by  Russian  soldiers  without  deepening  their  ^'^j^J*" 
sense  of  defeat,  and  might  even  have  roused  in  their  ^^  ^^^ 
bosoms  a  perilous  distrust  of  their  chiefs,  if  not,  in-  tbeirdead. 
deed,  of  themselves.     For,  whilst  the  bodies  of  the 
Allies  were  many,  and  in  some  places  heavily  scat- 
tered, the  Russian  dead  lay  in  heaps;  and  it  muBt 
have  been  hard  for  a  Russian  observer  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that,  whether  from  any  inferiority  of  wea- 
pons, or  of  warlike  prowess,  or  from  the  incapacity  of 
some  chief  or  chiefs,  or  from  some  grievous  fault  in 
the  Czar's  way  of  driving  his  flocks,  their  brethren 
had  been  as  sheep  against  wolves. 

Prince  Mentschikoff  answered  rightly  enough,  that 
by  the  custom  of  nations  ti»e  task  of  burying  the 
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CHAP,  dead  lies  on  those  who  hold  possession  of  the  battle- 
™     field. 


bfttUe. 


IL 


Charge  Too  often  it  happens  that  the  soldier,  whatever  his 

^^Zx  ^  nation,  commits  dire  excesses  in  fighting.  He  slays 
Sh»viDg  T^^^  although  they  reverse,  or  even  throw  down  their 
JjJ*^^**'*^  arms,  thus  refusing  in  truth  to  give  quarter;  he 
wooded  slaughters  the  wounded ;  and  sometimes  in  a  frenzy 
more  wild,  though  also  less  baneful,  he  goes  and  stabs 
at  the  dead ;  but  in  general,  after  some  interchanges  of 
complaint  and  recrimination,  a  veil  has  been  suffered 
to  fall  over  the  crimes  of  the  battle-field. 

With  Russia  after  the  battle  of  Inkerman  it  faied 
otherwise,  and  she  has  had  to  stand  out  excepted 
from  the  easy  forgiveness  which  is  commonly  accorded 
to  nations  at  the  close  of  a  war.  Few  who  know 
them  will  question  that  the  Russians  are,  upon  the 
whole,  a  gentle,  humane,  and  kind-hearted  people^ 
and  there  were  some,  at  least,  of  their  soldiery,  who, 
in  this  veiy  battle,  gave  quarter  to  adversaries  laying 
down  their  arms.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
of  the  acts  committed  at  Inkerman  against  wounded 
men,  there  were  some  brought  about  by  mistake^ 
whilst  others  were  done  under  circumstances  which 
tended  to  palliate  guilt  In  fights  which  sway  to  and 
fro  over  ground  thickly  covered  by  brushwood,  men 
who  have  not  been  wounded  at  all  will  often  lie 
down  for  a  time  to  avoid  some  threatening  danger, 


'"■■■«*■»«     iiauiH         III     H^^^^M^BBVi^waW-"^""^V««B^H^^«^HBiWqv^ 
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and  again  begin  plying  their  firelocks  wlien  a  good  c  H  A  P. 
opportunity  comes.  Troops  suffering  under  a  fire  .  ^^^^'  . 
from  assailants  thus  hidden  are  apt  to  become  indis- 
criminately savage  against  all  prostrate  foes,  and  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  impulse  caused 
part,  at  least,  of  the  slaughter  inflicted  upon  disabled 
men. 

Tet,  after  making  all  fair  allowance  for  error  and 
venial  rage,  it  still  remains  certain  that  Kussian 
soldiery  in  this  battle  of  Inkerman  did  not  only  stab 
wounded  men,  but  commit  the  crime  with  fell  in- 
dustry indicative  of  a  strongly  set  purpose,  and  this, 
too,  in  the  presence  of  numberless  comrades  apparently 
approving  the  outrages. 

Full  proof  of  all  this  was  elicited  by  a  military 
Court  of  Inquiry,  and  General  Canrobert  concurred 
with  Lord  Baglan  in  denouncing  to  Prince  Ment- 
schikoff  the  atrocious  acts  of  his  soldiery.^ 

As  regards  the  true  source  of  an  exceptional  malig-  The  mo- 
nity  driving  good-natured  men  to  go  and  butcher  the  widch 
wounded,  there  has  been  a  general  concurrence  of  judg-  ^Jpocities* 
ment ;  and  the  tenor  of  Prince  Mentschikoff 's  answer 
will  be  hardly  surprising  to  those  who  remember  that 
this  war,after  all,  in  its  origin  was  awar  of  the  Churches, 
and  that  the.  infuriate  soldiery  who  could  plunge  and 
re-plunge  their  bayonets  into  the  body  of  a  prostrate, 

*  It  was  upon  the  suggestion  and  advice  of  Mr  Romaine,  the  Judge- 
Advocate,  that  Lord  Raglan  assembled  the  Court  of  Inquiry;  the 
French  framed  the  remonstrance  at  first  in  language  so  grand,  and — to 
the  English  taste — so  bombastic,  that  Lord  Raglan  refused  to  sign  it 
whilst  in  that  state,  and  the  document  was  duly  sobered  down  before 
he  put  his  name  to  it. 
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CHAP,  disabled  adversary,  had  been 'consecrated 'only  a  fe^ 
™-     hours  before  by  blessings  and  prayers,  and  anttema 
grandly  roaring  for  blood.* 

In  answering  the  denunciation,  which  reached  him 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  the  Prince  loftily  repudiated  it 
as  a  charge  which  could  not  be  even  listened  to,  if 
brought  against  the  Imperial  army  generally ;  and  he 
declared  that  a  defenceless  enemy  was,  and  always 
would  be,  under  the  protection  of  the  Russian  flag. 
He,  however,  admitted  it  to  be  possible — ^though  he 
did  not,  he  said,  know  the  fact — ^that  '  individually, 
*  and  in  the  heat  of  combat,'  some  exasperated  soldier 
may  have  suflered  himself  to  do  an  act  of  violence 
which  was  to  be  deeply  regretted ;  but  then  he  went 
on  to  show  that,  supposing  the  imputed  butcheries 
to  have  been  really  conmiitted,  they  must  have  been 
provoked,  after  all,  by  a  religious  sentiment.  His 
countrymen,  he  said,  were  an  eminently  religious 
people,  who  could  not  but  be  filled  with  honor 
when  they  learnt  that  a  church — ^very  holy  in  their 
estimation — ^had  been  desecrated  by  the  invaders  of 
JKussia ;  and  thence  he  went  on  to  conclude  that^  if 
any  of  the  French  or  the  English  had  indeed  been 
despatched  on  the  battle-field  whilst  lying  disabled 
by  wounds,  they  must  have  owed  their  fate — ^not  to 
the  ruthlessness,  but — ^plainly  to  the  outraged  piety 
of  his  troopat 

*  As  to  tlie  leligious,  or  rather  eccleaiasticaly  origin  of  the  war  (which 
had  been  almost  forgotten  hj  statesmen,  but  not  by  either  the  priesti 
or  the  common  soldiers  of  Bnssia),  see  '  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  voL  L 
As  to  the  '  consecration '  for  Inkerman,  see  antey  p.  60. 

t  The  Prince  to  tilie  Allied  Generals,  Nov.  9, 1854.    The  chuich  in 
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Justice  makes  it  imperative  to  follow  up  this  ex-  C  H  A  P. 
planation  by  acknowledging  that  the  religion  of  the  ^  y  '^ 
Bussian  is  not,  speaking  generally,  an  aggressive 
sentiment.  It  is  in  defence,  hot  attack,  that  his 
Church  delights  to  be  militant  His  zeal  glows  at 
the  thought  of  protecting  his  ^  syn-orthodox '  brethren 
&om  persecution ;  but  he  does  not  in  general  seek  to 
enforce  his  faith  by  the  sword,  still  less  by  burning 
dissentients. 


III. 


After  springing  on  a  misplanted  picket^  tihie  column  Wen  the 
driven  back  by  Hugh  Clifford  had  moved  up,  as  we  Sffld 
saw,  unobserved  by  the  bed  of  the  Careenage  Eavine  ^"t^"" 
till  it  all  but  reached  Pennefather's  tents ;  *  but  lay- 
ing  aside  that  irruption  as  one  that  proved  barren 
and  failed,  would  it  still  be  accurate  to  say  tihiat  the 
English  were  '  surprised '  at  Inkerman  ? 

For  weeks,  they  had  well  understood  that  an  at- 
tack, if  attempted  at  all,  might  there  be  most  hopefully 
ventured ;  and  only  a  few  dajrs  before  they  had  seen 
tiie  enemy  come  to  make  himself  at  home  on  the 

question  was  a  small,  antiqne  stnictnrey  sacied  to  St  Vkdixnir,  which 
stood  near  Qttaiantine  Bay.  The  French,  it  seems,  at  first  took  only 
firewood  from  it,  but  afterwards  some  of  them  pillaged  it  This  con- 
duct was  denonnced  as  'Vandalism'  by  General  Forey,  in  an  order  of 
the  day,  and  it  is  stated  by  Bazancomt  (p.  105)  that  some  of  the  delin- 
quents were  pumshed.  Prince  Mentschikoff  says  that  the  acts  of 
spoliation  were  Tisible  from  the  ramparts  of  SebastopoL 

*  The  picket  surprised  and  in  part  captured  was  one,  as  we  saw,  of 
the  Light  Division. 
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CHAP,  gToundy  and  even  rehearse  his  enterprise.*  They 
knew,  too,  that  for  such  an  undertaking  early  mom 
was  the  most  fitting  time,  and  some  two  or  three  hours 
after  midnight  they  received  a  vague  warning  in  the 
low,  distant  sound  of  wheels  reported  by  Sargent  and 
Morgan,  followed  up  before  long  by  the  pealing  of 
the  Sebastopol  bells.  And  again  it  is  true  that  with 
a  moderate  addition  to  the  force  which  performed 
and  supported  the  outpost  duty,  or  even  without 
such  addition — though  in  that  case  at  a  risk  of  in- 
curring occasional  vexatious  losses — the  pickets  might 
have  been  so  placed  as  to  be  capable  of  giving  an 
earlier  notice  of  any  attack  on  Mount  Inkerman 
than  the  adopted  system  could  insure ;  and  even  in- 
deed without  all  that  hazard,  the  object  might  have 
been  partly  attained  by  causing  the  outlying  pickets 
to  patrol  to  the  front  every  morning  a  little  before 
break  of  day.t  On  the  whole,  it  was  certainly  pos- 
sible that  by  a  keener  attention  to  dubious  signs,  and 
aa  altered  diBposition  of  their  outpost  system,  our 
people  might  have  accelerated  their  discovery  of  the 
coming  attack. 

The  machinery  of  Pennefather's  outpost  system  was 
not  ^  set,'  in  such  way  as  to  make  it  detect  the  enemy 
in  the  act  of  ascending  Mount  Inkerman ;  but  for  tlie 
purposes  of  its  more  limited  task  the  instrument 

*  See  ante,  i^2,et  seq.  The  attack  of  the  26th  October  was  made 
at  noon,  and  yet,  as  we  saw,  Colonel  Fedeioff  proved  able  to  march  across 
the  north  of  Mount  Inkerman  horn  west  to  east  without  being  perceived 
by  the  pickets  of  the  2d  Division.  Still,  no  one  thonght^  I  beUeve,  that 
Evans  was  then  '  surprised.' 

t  This  Penne&ther  himself  &ankly  said  to  me. 
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worked  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  dimness  of  the  CHAP, 
air  would  allow.  Before  the  first  shot  was  fired,  the 
troops  here  in  charge  had  duly  stood  to  their  arms. 
At  the  time  of  the  enemy's  approach/  the  men  of 
the  new  pickets  were  in  their  appointed  places :  they 
engaged  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he  could  be  descried 
through  darkness  and  mist:  by  their  firing  they 
amply  announced  the  attack:  they  thwarted  and 
vexed  the  advancing  thousands  so  obstinately  as  to 
give  time  for  our  reinforcements  to  come  up :  and, 
the  commencement  of  the  attack  was  reported  to 
Headquarters  with  a  promptitude  which  at  once 
brought  Lord  Raglan  to  the  recognised  seat  of  danger. 

On  our  left,  the  first  Russian  attack  was  at  once 
defeated  by  Grant.  On  our  right,  the  Taroutine 
corps  had  scarce  pressed  back  seven  outlying  sentries, 
when  Adams  came  up  with  the  41st  and  drove  it  out 
of  the  battle-field.  As  regards  the  centre,  Fennefather 
could  say  with  truth  that  the  Russians  had  been  made 
to  fight  hard  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  to  suffer 
the  defeat,  nay,  the  ruin,  of  no  less  than  twenty  bat- 
talions, before  they  drove  in  his  main  picket*  In 
the  teeth  of  such  fsicts  it  would  plainly  be  wrong  to 
say  that  Fennefather  was  ^  surprised  *  at  Inkerman. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  English — ^intent  on  the  siege — had  been  able 

*  It  was  only  at  about  a  quarter  to  nine,  and  when  more  tlian  15,000 
of  the  enemy's  infantry  had  been  shattered  and  rained^  that  Dannenberg 
at  length  was  able  to  seize  the  Barrier — ^the  station  of  Pennefather's 
main  picket,  and  even  then  he  fiailed  to  retain  his  conquest  for  so  much 
as  half  an  hour.  It  was  not,  however,  with  the  very  same  men  that 
Fennefather  so  long  held  the  post. 

VOL.  V.  2  G 
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CHAP,  to  bestow  little  care,  with  still  less  of  their  scanty 

VIII  .  . 

resources^  upon  the  business  of  defending  the  Cher- 
sonese against  field  operations ;  *  and  although  long 
accustomed  to  expect  an  attack  on  Mount  Inkers 
man^  they  had  certainly  failed  to  imagine  that  any 
force  approaching  in  its  numbers  to  a  strength  of 
40,000  would  ever  be  brought  to  assail  them   on 
that  one  comer  of  ground.    So,  when  called  upon 
to  encounter  what  they  did — and  that»  too,  whilst 
baffled  by  a  densely  enshrouding  mist — ^they  acted  by 
common  consent  as  men  who  had  been  brought  under 
the  pressure  of  unforeseen  emergencies.     Again,  and 
again,  and  again,  after  the  close  of  the  First  Period, 
some  general  or  other  officer  might  be  seen  over- 
stepping, without  any  scruple,  the  usual  bounds  of 
authority,  and  governing  the  destination  of  troops, 
which— except  on  that  ground  of  emergency — ^would 
not  have  been  under  his  orders.     No  such  licence 
could  well  have  obtained  if  the  course  of  military 
business  had  not  been  rudely  disturbed ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  collected  knowledge  about  the  early 
part  of  the  battle,  it  was  natural  that  those  who  ob- 
served all  this  evid^it  dislocation  of  formal  authority 
should  ascribe  it  at  first  to  what  soldiers  call  a  '  sur- 
*  prise,*  though,  in  truth,  it  was  only  after  the  close  of 
the  First  Period  that  the  laxity  in  question  began. 
What  our  people  really  wanted  was — ^not  more  time, 
but — ^more  troops.     Buller,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 

*  The  mind  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne  had  long  been  eagerly  directed  to 
the  poeition  at  Inkerman;  bat  it  was  for  the  sake  of  aggreaaiTe  pox- 
poees  againat  Sebaatopol  that  he  so  longed  to  ha^e  it  held  in  force. 
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and  Cathcart — ^the  generals  who  brought  up  reinforce-  CHAP. 

.  VIII. 

ments^— were  all  early  enough  in  the  field,  and  the 

real  task  was  to  make  their  scanty  numbers  suffice  for 
that  *  everywhere/  which  summed  up  in  a  word  the 
positions  requiring  succour.*  The  evident  pressure 
of  concurring  emergencies  which  our  people  traced 
to  'surprise/  was  brought  about  in  reaUty  by  their 
adversary's  command  of  huge  numbers,  and  his  vigor- 
ous use  of  the  prerogative  which  enabled  him,  because 
the  assailant,  to  throw  immense  weight  on  one  spot ; 
but  also,  after  half-past  seven  o'clock,  by  that  destruc- 
tive mistake  which  led  them  to  imagine  that  the 
parapet  of  the  Sandbag  Battery  must  be  a  part  of  the 
Inkerman  defences,  and  that  therefore  in  that  out- 
lying part  of  the  field  no  less  than  at  home  on  their 
own  ridge  they  ought  to  maintain  a  tough  fight 


IV. 


That  the  Czar — all  nations  observing  him — should  Effoita 
have  succeeded  in  assembling  some  120,000  troops  Mconnt 
upon  the  scene  of  his  projected  attack,  that  fortune  tZtJuhe 
should  so  far  have  favoured  him  as  to  give  his  people  ^'"■■"*""' 
at  once  a  magnificent  vantage-ground  from  which  to 
deal  their  main  blow,  and  that  the  40,000  men  chosen 
out  for  this  part  of  his  enterprise  should  be  defeated 
with  ruinous  slaughter  by  scanty  bodies  of  soldiery 
coming  up  by  degrees  to  resist  them  —  here  was 

*  See,  ante  (p.  235),  Pennefather's  answer  to  Cathcart  when  asked 
wheze  ttoope  were  wanted. 
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CHAP,  certainly  a  chain  of  circmnstanccB  which  mi^^ht  well 
Vin.  . 

* — . — '  rouse  the  interest  of  Europe,  exciting — not  only 

a  popular,  but — ^also  a  scientific  curiosity  to  learn 
why  the  many  were  worsted;  and  any  good  or 
plausible  explanation  that  might  be  tendered  at  an 
opportune  moment,  was  sure  to  have  that  ready  wel- 
come which  '  supply '  receives  from  '  demand/  Prince 
Mentschikoff  was  inexplicit  and  brief.  General  Soi- 
monofi*,  who  would  have  been  otherwise  looked  to  as 
the  natural  defender  of  the  course  he  took  in  the 
action,  had  fallen  mortally  wounded.  On  the  other 
hand,  General  Dannenberg  outlived  his  defeat,  and — 
bespeaking  assent  through  Berlin,  where  inquirers 
were  keen  and  painstaking,  and  eager  to  find  a  solu- 
tion— ^he  gained  the  public  ear.  From  the  impulse 
thus  given,  and  the  absence  of  any  counteracting 
power  then  ready  to  meet  it,  there  resulted  an  opinion 
which  fastened  itself  upon  men's  minds  with  a  strong 
hold. 
What  if  From  that  time  to  this,  people  rarely  have  made 
^^1^^^  any  comment  upon  the  battle  of  Inkerman  without 
Se^c^^  asking  what  would  have  happened,  if — ^according  to 
^^^  Dannenberg^s  wishes — General  Soimonoff  had  made 
his  attack  by  the  Victoria  Bidge,  leaving  Pauloff's 
forces  alone  to  deliver  their  assault  on  Mount  Inker- 
nian ;  and  most  commonly  the  inquirer  answers  his 
own  question  by  saying  that  in  such  case  the  Allies 
must  have  succumbed. 

Whatever  the  value  of  that  conclusion  as  a  guess 
or  surmise,  it  was  certainly  based,  when  first  hazarded^ 
upon  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  essential  to 
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a  trustworthy  judgment.  The  Careenage  Ravine  is  a  CHAP. 
d.«m  which  forbiramted»=ti«n  to  f^«l™.dng  ^ 
along  the  two  ridges  on  either  side  of  it.  If  Dannen- 
berg's  wish  had  been  followed,  the  force  under  Soimo- 
noff  and  the  one  under  Pauloff  must  have  been  kept 
completely  asunder  by  the  interposed  chasm,  and  in 
that  state  compelled  to  advance  against  a  united  foe 
who— commanding  the  head  of  the  ravine — ^would  be 
free  to  throw  his  weight  against  one  of  them  whilst 
simply  checking  the  other.  The  camps  of  the  Allies 
were  so  placed  on  the  Chersonese  that,  to  meet  perils 
threatening  from  the  western  side  of  the  Careenage 
Bavine,  they  could  effect  a  rapid  concentration. 
With  their  forces  assembled,  and  fast  assembling,  on 
the  left  of  the  Windmill,  and  the  trenches  of  *  Gor- 
don's Attack '  on  their  left  front.  General  Canrobert 
and  Lord  Baglan  would  have  been  well  circum- 
stanced for  giving  a  hot  reception  to  any  Russian 
force  which — after  overcoming  all  the  earlier  diffi- 
culties of  the  enterprise — should  attempt  to  debouch 
from  the  narrow  Victoria  Ridge  in  the  face  of  an 
Anglo-French  army.* 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  if  Soimonoff — defer- 
ring to  Dannenberg — ^had  delivered  his  attack  on  the 
west  of  the  Careenage  Ravine,  the  chances  of  war 
might  have  neutralised  the  mischief  of  his  isolation, 

*  The  sucoeasion  of '  earlier  difficulties'  migbt  have  comprised — ^fixst, 
obstinate  pickets ;  then,  unless  it  were  somehow  eladed,  the  Lancaster 
Battery,  and  the  forces  issuing  firom  it ;  then,  possibly,  the  fire  of  siege- 
gons  from  Gordon's  Attack ;  then  the  whole  of  the  light  Diyision ; 
and  lastly,  the  men  armed  with  rifles  in  the  camp  of  the  Nayal 
Brigade. 
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CHAP,  and  given  him  the  coveted  victory ;  but  in  such  case, 
apparently,  he  must  have  owed  everything  to  his  own 
good  fortune  or  to  his  own  strength ;  for  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  in  the  event  of  his  finding  himself 
checked  on  the  Victoria  Ridge,  or  baffled  in  Ids  at^ 
tempts  to  debouch  from  it,  he  would  have  had  the 
least  help— except  in  the  way  of  a  somewhat  weak 
diversion — ^fpom  any  of  Pauloffs  troops.* 

The  experience  of  the  battle  as  actually  fought  lays 
a  very  safe  ground  for  inferring  that  if  PauloflTs 
troops  only  had  attempted  Mount  Inkerman,  they 
must  have  not  only  failed  to  carry  the  position,  but 
even  to  make  themselves  formidable.  It  is  true  that 
the  main  body  of  Pauloff 's  troops  travelled  round  by 
the  East  Sapper's  Road  and  finally  ascended  Moimt 
Inkerman  in  a  condition — ^though  weary — ^to  fight 
with  determination  and  spirit;  but  they  did  all  this 
under  the  shield  which  Soimonofi^  had  spread  out  be- 
fore them  by  coming  up  first  to  the  topland  with  his 
20,000  infantry  as  well  as  38  guns,  and  from  first 
to  last  they  were  supported  by  those  9000  foot,  all 
belonging  to  Soimonoff's  force,  who  along  with  their 
artillery  comrades  were  the  garrison,  if  so  one  may 
caU  it,  of  the  stronghold  formed  on  Shell  HilL    With- 

*  To  apprehend  the  feebleness  which  most  have  apparently  character- 
ised any  attack  on  Mount  Inkerman  attempted  by  Pauloff's  troops  only, 
one  should  know  the  circuitous  route  to  which  they  were  necessarily 
condemned  (see  antey  pp.  1 13, 176, 177),  and  cast  a  fresh  glance  at  the  map. 
That  route  was  safe  enough  for  a  general  advancing  under  SoimonoflTs 
shield,  but  would  have  been  perilous  in  the  extreme  for  troops  un- 
covered by  other  forces;  The  great  proportion  of  Pauloff's  artilleiy  to 
his  infantry*— 97  guns  to  16,500  foot — ^would  have  been  a  circumstanoe 
adding  immensely  to  the  dijQiculty  of  the  undertaking. 
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out  those  priceless  advantages  it  seems  idle  to  say  that  CHAR 
Patdors  troops  only  coidd  have  overwhelmed  General  ^^^^ 
Pennefather,  or  even  forced  him  to  ask  for  large  suc- 
cours. The  only  troops  under  Pauloff  which  dispensed 
with  the  base  provided  for  them  by  Soimonoff  were 
the  6000  men  of  the  Taroutine  and  Borodino  regi- 
ments.* Those  6000  men,  it  is  true,  found  a  way  of 
their  own  into  action,  but  with  a  result  which  showed 
how  ill  Dannenberg  could  really  afford  to  act  upon  his 
own  crude  idea ;  for  the  whole  of  them  were  not  only 
defeated  by  some  800  men  of  Pennefiather's  Division, 
but  finally  exterminated  fi:om  the  battle-field.  If  Dan- 
nenberg had  had  no  troops  of  Soimonoff's  on  Mount 
Inkerman,  he  must  have  found  himself  reduced  to 
sheer  impotence  before  eight  o^clock  in  the  morning ; 
for  after  the  ruin  and  flight  of  his  Tairoutine  and  Boro- 
dino regiments,  the  necessity  of  providing  a  reserve 
and  support  to  his  guns  would  have  absorbed  so  great 
a  proportion  of  his  remaining  infantry  as  to  leave  him 
without  the  means  of  attempting  any  attackt 

It  may  be  added  that  the  personal  position  of  Dan- 
nenberg on  Mount  Inkerman  with  Pauloff's  troops 
only,  would  have  been  one  of  an  anomalous  kind ;  for 
he  must  have  had  to  wait  until  other  generals  should 
win  a  battle  before  becoming  entitled  to  assume  his 
destined  command.  | 

*  6844 

t  Unless  in  the  supposed  state  of  things  be  could  have  made  shift 
with  smaller  supports  and  reserves  than  those  which  he  actually  main- 
tained, he  would  have  had  only  1676  men  available  for  an  attack. 
16,656  -  6844  -  9036 = 1676.    See  anU^  pp.  166-168. 

X  See  awUj  p.  67. 
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CHAP.  It  is  trael^at  the  slaughter  incuiied  by  the  Biissians 
^^^  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  heaviness  of  the 
masses  in  which  they  attempted  to  fight ;  and  at  first 
there  seemed  ground  for  inferring  that  this  excessive 
conglomeration  of  soldiery  must  have  been  caused  by 
heaping  40,000  men  on  Mount  Inkerman  alone,  and 
thus  depriving  them  of  the  space  they  required  for 
effective  action ;  but  the  conclusion  was  one  reached 
through  study  by  the  diligent  men  of  Berlin  com- 
paring numbers  with  maps,  and  had  no  sound  basis 
of  fact.  The  heaviness  of  the  masses  into  which  the 
Russians  packed  themselves  resulted  fix>m  their  attach- 
ment to  a  gross,  huddled  method  of  fighting ;  and  this 
is  well  enough  shown  by  adverting  to  the  tactics  they 
followed  in  another  battle.  On  the  Alma,  their  num- 
bers, instead  of  being  excessive,  were  much  too  scanty 
for  the  position,  and  yet  even  there  they  fought  hud- 
dled, choosing  rather  to  leave  precious  ground  alto- 
gether  unoccupied  than  to  abstain  from  their  gross 
formations.  So  again  on  the  26th  of  October,  though 
the  force  they  engaged  was  but  small,  they  made  their 
attempt  to  drive  in  our  main  picket  by  coming  on  in 
a  throng.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not,  so 
far  as  I  know,  a  single  instance  of  any  Eussian  column 
at  Inkerman  having  become  jammed  or  overlapped 
or  otherwise  embalsed  for  w«>t  of  Bp.ce.  E 
when  the  Catherinburg  battalions,  having  been 
ordered  to  act  in  support,  became  impatient^  and 
pressed  forward  to  the  front,  they  found  room  to  in- 
terpose themselves  betwixt  the  foremost  columns  with- 
out jostling  them  or  bringing  about  any  sort  of  con- 
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fusioiL     Far  £rom  wantinfi;  space  on  Uount  Inker-  CHAP. 

VIIL 
man,  the  Bussians,  after  a  few  hours'  fighting,  com- 
plained of  want  of  numbers ;  and  it  was  simply  from 
want  of  numbers  that  General  Dannenberg  at  an 
early  period,  and  whilst  still  holding  Shell  Hill,  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  idea  of  attempting  any  further 
attack. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  very  plain  that  if 
the  troops  issuing  from  the  Karabel  Faubourg  had 
delivered  their  attack  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Careenage  Ravine,  Pauloffs  troops — ^left  to  act  by 
themselves — ^must  have  failed  on  Mount  Inkerman ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  fate  of  the  whole  enter- 
prise would  have  got  to  depend  after  all  upon  what 
Soimonoff  himself  with  his  own  unaided  soldiery 
might  prove  able  to  achieve  against  an  Anglo-French 
army.* 

The  enemy's  Inkerman  plan  was  free  from  the 
glaring  defects  of  the  one  imagined  by  Dannenberg, 
and  indeed  it  had  been  cleverly  —  nay,  in  most 
respects,  ably  contrived;  but,  whether  from  pedan- 
try, or  from  the  want  of  a  trusted  commander,  its 
firamers  committed  the  old  Aulic  fault  of  trying  to 
make  prescript  words  perform  the  task  of  a  general 
In  providing  that  Prince  Gortchakoff  should  be  un- 
leashed by  an  imagined  contingency  only,  and  not  by 
a  message  from  his  chief,  they  sought  to  make  their 

*  After  leaTing  PennefEither  and  the  Guards  to  deal  with  Panloff 's 
attempt  on  Mount  Inkerman,  the  English  would  have  had  three 
Diyimons  with  which  to  act  against  Soimonoff-~Ti2.,  the  Light,  the  3d, 
and  the  4th — and  the  French  in  abtmdant  nnmbers  could  have  been 
speedily  drawn  from  the  corps  of  both  Fore j  and  Bosquet 
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CHAP,  plan  what  mechanists  would  call  'self-acting/  and 
^ — ^.^  made  it,  as  we  have  seen,  self-hampering. 

But  although  the  plan  had  this  fault,  and  in  prac- 
tice worked  so  perversely  that  it  battened  down 
Gortchakoff  in  the  vaUey,  and  there  kept  him  neu- 
tralised with  forces  22,000  strong,  there  is  nothing  in 
its  provisions  that  will  serve  to  account  for  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  other  40,000  men  undertaking  to 
seize  Mount  Inkerman. 
Real  ex-  In  the  coursc  of  the  efforts  men  made  to  show  why 
the  advan.  the  many  succumbed,  a  good  deal  was  said  of  their 
nS^f*'  weapons ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  Eussian 
ZuoTin  infantry  still  carried  the  smooth-bore  musket,  whilst 
^JJ^  ^^  the  bulk  of  their  foes  had  the  rifle.  The  superior  '  pre- 
'  cision '  of  the  rifle  was  a  quality  of  but  little  worth 
in  that  early  and  most  critical  part  of  the  fight,  where 
the  English  marksman  stood  wrapped  in  thick  mist 
and  smoke  with  a  howling  throng  of  Russians  before 
him ;  but,  irrespective  of  ita  accuracy,  tins  weapon 
was  besides  an  exceedingly  strong-shooting  firearm. 
In  the  hands  of  our  soldiery,  it  sent  the  lead  deeper 
than  a  musket  well  could  through  the  flesh  of  a 
closely-packed  column ;  but  no  corresponding  advan- 
tage would  have  been  assured  to  the  Russians  by  giving 
them  the  same  weapon  as  their  English  adversaries,  be- 
cause our  people,  being  extended  in  line  or  drawn  out 
into  slender  chains  of  skirmishers,  did  not  ever  afford 
to  the  enemy  a  target  so  thick  that  it  could  be  more 
deeply  penetrated  by  a  shot  from  a  rifle  than  one  fit)in 
a  common  musket  And  again,  it  must  not  be  un- 
derstood that  the  enemy  was  altogether  without  the 
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new  arm.    He  had  on  Mount  Inkerman  no  less  than  CHAP. 
1800  riflemen;*  and  considering  the  narrowness  of  ' — ^.-I-' 
the  front  upon  which  he  in  general  fought^  this  was 
not  an  insignificant  number. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  ascendancy 
of  our  people  in  this  particular  Inkerman  fight  waa 
n»t  so  Li  owing  to  their  weapon  as  many  mdined 
to  suppose.  The  men  of  the  4th  Division  who  became 
engaged  in  the  fighting  left  no  room  for  saying  that 
the  power  of  other  soldiery  proved  greater  than  theirs, 
yet  scarce  any  of  them,  except  Horsford's  battalion, 
had  any  other  arm  than  the  muskett 

The  results  of  the  strife  between  huge  Russian  Canses 
masses  on  one  side,  and  our  thin  English  lines  on  the  s'^t^ogiy 
other,  have  at  first  sight  a  look  of  the  marvellous ;  aoooimt 
yet  were  owing  in  the  main,  after  aU,  to  the  union  of  f^tof  the 
four  well-known  conditions  : —  in^MmSat 

1.  The  nature  of  the  ground ;  towpT" 

2.  The  mist ; 

3.  The  enemy's  gross  way  of  fighting  in  masses ; 

4.  The  quality  of  our  oflBcers  and  men. 

1.  It  is  true  that  our  people  springing  forward  to  The^^ 
the  fight  at  their  outposts  did  not  make  a  full  use  of  ^^^  ' 
theil  heighte,  and  th^  their  effort,  indeed  bore  Httle 
resemblance  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  defending 
a  strong  position ;  but  they  could  not  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  good  they  derived  from  having  their 

*  Viz.,  belonging  to  his  Rifle  battalions,    .        .        .      649 
Distributed  amongst  his  line  regiments,  .        .    1162 

1801 
t  Only,  I  believe,  about  35  rifles  to  a  regiment 
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CHAP,  flanks  well  covered,  with  their  '  home  front/  if  so  one 
« — ^-1^  may  call  it,  shut  in  by  the  hand  of  Nature  and  nar- 
rowed to  the  modest  proportions  which  befitted  their 
want  of  numbers ;  whilst  they  also — ^being  few  against 
many — found  advantage  in  that  thick  growth  of 
brushwood  which  both  baffled  the  eye  and  obstructed 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy. 
The  mist  2.  At  first,  it  is  truo,  the  nust  favoured  Soimoa- 
ofTs  enterprise;  but  afterwards,  it  wrought  strongly 
skgainst  him;  for  imless  they  can  pour  round  the 
flanks  of  their  adversary,  the  power  of  mighty  num- 
bers  advancing  upon  a  confined  front  must  depend 
in  some  measure,  and  for  some  time,  upon  the  mere 
aspect  of  their  strength,  and  if  the  dinmess  of  the 
atmosphere  be  such  as  to  make  the  many  invisible,  it 
may  do  much  towards  bringing  them  down  to  a  level 
wii.th.f.w.  And  .g<un,  ^  the  i^eet  .>f  the  om. 
every  man's  field  of  view  was  so  narrowed  as  to  forbid 
all  notion  of  synthesis.  In  so  far  as  the  battle-field 
presented  itself  to  the  bare  eyesight  of  men«  it  had 
no  entirety,  no  length,  no  breadth,  no  depth,  no  size, 
no  shape,  and  was  made  up  of  nothing  except  small 
numberless  circlets  commensurate  with  such  ranges 
of  vision  as  the  mist  might  allow  at  each  spot  A 
sentence  that  Brownrigg  heard  uttered  by  a  soldier  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  tells  much  of  the  Inkerman 
story.  The  man  at  the  time  was  advancing  against 
masses  numbered  by  thousands,  but  the  Eussians  that 
interested  him  were  those  whom  he  himself  might 
perhaps  shoot  down  or  run  through,  and  his  delighted 
estimate  was — *  I'm  danmed  if  there  aren't  scores  of 
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'  'em  I  *  That  man,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  CHAP. 
English  bayonets  in  action,  was  the  difficult  foe  whom  — « — * 
the  enemy  thought  to  overwhelm  by  the  power  and 
weight  of  his  columns.  The  attention  of  a  field- 
officer  (until  his  horse  should  be  shot  under  him) 
might  take  a  somewhat  wider  range ;  but,  if  such  a 
one  could  give  unity  to  the  weak  battalion  or  wing 
he  commanded,  that  was  commonly  the  utmost  he 
could  attempt  In  such  conditions,  each  separate 
gathering  of  English  soldiery  went  on  fighting  its 
own  little  battle  in  happy  and  advantageous  ignorance 
of  the  general  state  of  the  action ;  nay,  even  very 
often  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  any  great  conffict 
was  raging ;  and  the  notion  of  the  officer  commanding 
in  this  narrow  sphere  was  always  that  he  must  fight 
out  his  quarrel  with  what  troops  he  had,  or  at  most 
ask  for  small  reinforcements  scarce  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish one  company  for  a  German  or  Russian  battalion. 
It  was  by  uncombined,  though  nearly  simultaneous 
fights  of  this  kind,  that  some  3600  of  our  infantry  in 
the  First  Period  of  the  action  made  good  their  resist- 
ance to  25,000,  and  even  expunged  from  the  battle- 
field no  less  than  twenty  battalions  with  a  strength  of 
15,000  men. 

3.  The  Russian  soldiery  being  men  endowed  with  The 
great  bravery,  and  a  more  than  common  share  of  ^J^^y 
physical  strength,  might  possibly  be  brought  to  exe-  Lg.^ 
cute  what  the  English  call  a  charge  with  the  bayonet, 
and  indeed  they  have  a  tradition  that  for  such  enter- 
prises they  have  proved  themselves  peculiarly  apt 
This  notion,  however  well  founded  in  the  days  of 
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CHAP.  Suwaro£^  rests  now  on  mere  legend ;  for,  since  the 
time  when  the  Russians  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury began  to  copy  Napoleon,  they  have  so  massed 
their  troops  as  to  refuse  themselves  almost  all  oppor- 
tunity of  justifying  their  national  boast ;  and  certainly 
at  Inkerman^  where  they  collected  their  strength  into 
throngs  and  close  columns,  and  in  front  of  these 
loaded  the  ground  with  swarms  of  skirmishers,  they 
debarred    themselves  from    even    attempting  what 
English  soldiery  mean  when  they  speak  of  a  bayonet- 
charge.*    Unread  in  the  story  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
they  ventured  to  bring  their  gross  formations  into 
the  presence  of  English  infantry,  and  incurred  crush- 
ing, ruinous  slaughter,  under  conditions  which  left 
the  bulk  of  them  powerless^  except  to  suflfer  and  die. 
Most  commonly,  the  Russian  columns  shrank  from 
the  charge  of  our  people  in  time  to  avoid  actual  con- 
tact ;  and  even  when  they  stood  their  ground  with 
comparative  firmness,  they  invariably  '  accepted  the 
'  fileS}'  allowing  our  soldiery  to  thrust  themselves 
in  betwixt  theirs,  and  then  there  either  followed  a 
destruction  of  the  intruders — ^this  happened  but  once 
if  at  all — or  else  the  disintegration  and  overthrow 
of  the  riven  mass.     Other  wars  had  well  proved  the 
frailty  of  columns  when  called  upon  to  suffer  the 
fire,  and  then  stand  the  bayonet-charge  of  infantry 
extended    in    line  ;    but    '  Inkerman '    carried    yet 
further  the  experience  of  what  can  be  dared  against 

*  If  a  column  heaves  its  way  slowly  forward  a  few  paces  without 
firing  (as  did  a  column  of  the  Vladimir  regiment  at  the  Alma)  the  Bus- 
sians  caU  the  movement  a  chaige  with  the  bayonet 
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masses  by  small  numbers  of  soldiery,  showing  plainly  CHAP, 
enough  that  a  column  which  has  not  been  defeated  JUL. 
in  the  earlier  moments  of  its  agony,  may  still  prove 
helpless  and  weak  when  it  has  a  few  assailants  within 
it  The  examples  of  this  that  were  aflForded  by 
several,  as  for  instance,  by  Hugh  Cliflford,  by  Bur- 
naby,  by  Daubeney,  have  an  infinite  value  for  Eng- 
land, because  her  people  are  commonly  and  perforce 
obliged  to  combat  few  against  many. 

4.  As  regards  the  quality  disclosed  by  our  officers  QuaUtyof 
and  men,  their  achievements    speak    best.      Mere  lisho^- 
narrative  supersedes  praise.  .  men. 

No  one,  no  two,  no  three  of  the  stated  conditions 
could  well  have  sufficed,  but  a  fortuitous  combination 
of  the  four  brought  about  the  results  we  have  wit- 
nessed. 


V. 


The  despatch  of  the  forces  hurried  forward  for  his  Magni- 
Inkerman  enterprise  formed  no  small  part  of  the  ^£*^[ 
exhausting  effort  by  which  the  Czar  at  this  time  was  have^f. 
fast  crippling  his  empire ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  Russiui 
if  the  stake  he  adventured  was  heavy,  the  one  that  Skeman. 
he  played  for  was  vast     A  victory  won  by  Russia 
on  Mount  Inkerman  would    have    placed   her    at 
once  in  great  strength  upon  the  toplands  of  the 
Chersonese,   and  the  Allies  must  then    have  been 
brought  into  so  ugly  a  plight  that,  except  by  at  once 
contemplating  the  very  worst,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
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CHAP,  the  stage  where  their  progress  towards  ruin  would 

^  '  '  have  stopped 

How  tbe        From  the  opposite  event — ^the  event  which  really 

sumad      occurred — ^it  has  been  judged  that  the  Allies  might 

their  ^^  have  obtained  great  results ;  for  the  blow  fell  witik 

mSuiTto    terrible  weight,  not  only  upon  the  discomfited  troops, 

la^  *  but  also  upon  the  garrison  of  a  fortress  closely  touchiBg 

the  field  of  carnage,  and  receiving  with  endless  conyojB 

of  wounded  men,  the  melancholy  remnants  of  what 

only  a  few  hours  before  had  been  ardent  and  strong 

battaL'ons;  but,  the  English  having  expended  tbeii 

strength,  it  rested  exclusively  with  the  French  to  push 

the  victory  to  a  great  conclusion,  and  having  already 

seen  that  General  Canrobert  stayed  his  hand  on  the 

day  of  the  battle,  we  shall  next  have  to  learn  by  what 

counsels  he  determined  his  course  on  the  morrow. 

By  the  4th  of  November  the  French  had  brought 
their  trenches  so  close  to  the  Flagstaff  Bastion,  that 
the  moment  for  assaulting  it  was  then  all  but  ripe; 
and  it  was  to  avert  that  dread  blow  that  the  enemy 
hurried  on  his  preparations  for  the  onslaught  of  the 
following  day. 

This  French  enterprise  against  the  Flagstaff  Bastion 
was  to  have  been  the  main  feature  of  a  general  as- 
sault on  Sebastopol;  and,  to  make  all  the  needed 
arrangements,  a  meeting  of  the  Allied  Grenerals  had 
been  summoned  for  the  5th  of  November.  The 
exigencies  of  *  Inkerman '  prevented  the  council  fix)ni 
assembling  to  mature  their  contrivances,  and  it  was 
with  other  thoughts  that  General  Canrobert  came  to 
the  English  headquarters  on  the    morrow  of  the 
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battle.    He  remained  with  Lord  Baglan  '  some  hours,'  CHAP, 
stating  with  much  ^fairness  and  ability  the  great  .     ^  * . 
^  difficulties '  the  Allies  had  before  them,  and  he  urged 
it  as  their  duty  to  heed  both  their  yesterday's  losses, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  numbers  which  the  enemy 
had  displayed.^      If  accordingly  no  grand  act  of 
vigour  could  be  attempted  with  a  chance  of  success, 
Canrobert  submitted  that  the  alternative  was  to  tem- 
porise, and  wait  for  reinforcements.t    To  such  re- 
presentations— ^which  Lord  Eaglan,  it  seems,  did  not  and  even 
combat  —  there    succeeded  in  natural  sequence    a  them- 
council  of  war,  a  unanimous  determination  that  the  «beoheoked 
assault  of  Sebastopol  must  not  then  be  attempted,  bltti^ 
and  finally,  a  decisive  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  On«<^t^« 

•' '  ^  enemy's 

French  that  for  the  present  they  would  abandon  ®^J^*^ 
all  idea  of  seizing  the  Flagstaff  Bastion.|     Thus, 

*  Lord  Baglan  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  November  8th,  1854. 

t  He  described  this  course  of  action  (or  inaction)  as  an  '  atennoie- 
'  ment' — a  word  which  the  Dictionary  defines  as — '  composition,  com- 
'  poonding  with  creditors,  delay.'  See  in  Appendix  a  copy  of  the  note 
which  Canrobert  read.  Considering,  no  doubt,  the  extreme  importance 
of  maintaining  for  the  time  as  much  secrecy  as  was  possible  in  respect 
to  such  a  resolution,  Lord  Baglan  seems  to  have  kept  the  note  apart 
from  other  'private'  papers.  I  find  it  endorsed  by  his  own  hand  in 
these  words :  '  Private  note  of  General  Canrobert  read  at  a  meeting  on 
'  the  7th  November  1864.' 

X  The  seizure  of  the  flagstaff  Bastion  was  a  measure  which  might 
have  been  adopted  unthout  imdertaking  a  general  assault  on  Sebastopol ; 
and,  unless  General  de  Todleben  errs,  that  is  precisely  the  course  which 
the  Allies  should  have  taken.  He  says :  '  Once  entrenched  in  the  No.         ' 
'  4  [the  Flagstaff]  Bastion,  the  enemy  would  not  have  been  imder  the 

*  slightest  necessity  of  assaulting  Sebastopol — an  attempt  in  which  he 

*  must  certainly  have  been  defeated  with  great  loss — ^but  our  line  of 
'  defence  would  have  been  forced,  divided,  maimed,  and  the  ulterior 

*  defence  of  Sebastopol  must  have  become  all  but  impossible.' — Todle- 
ben, p.  433. 
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CHAP,  notwithstanding  their  oyerthrow,  the  Knssianfl  were 
^ — ^-1/  allowed^  after  all,  to  attain  one,  at  least,  of  the  objects 
which  had  tempted  them  to  their  Inkerman  venture. 
imprM-         For  what  of  weakness  there  was  in  that  last  con- 

non  pvo- 

dnoad  on    ccssion  to  a  defeated  enemy,  General  Canrobert  was 

the  Allia^  ** 

by  the       answcrablc :  but  the  English,  as  weU  as  the  French, 
exhibition  felt  the  teaching  of  the  Inkerman  Sunday;  for  it 
rioai         rudely  dinned  into  their  minds  a  sure  knowledge  of 
^**^    what  before  they  had  been  learning  more  vaguely 
from  despatches^  deserters,  and  spies,  and  forced  them 
to  confront  the  fact  that  whilst  playing  the  part  of 
'  besiegers,  the  Allies  were  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
Coonsei      whoso  numbers  almost  doubled  their  own.     Greneral 
Oeneni      Evaus,  who  had  ridden  up  about  mid-day  from  his  sick- 
couch  on  board  ship,  became  after  a  while  so  impressed 
by  his  perception  of  the  enemy^s  great  strength,  and 
the  evident  losses  sustained  by  our  people,  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  battle,  he  did  not  shrink  from  recom- 
mending his    chief  to  abandon   the   siege;*    and, 
although  Lord  Raglan  instantly,  and  with   barely 
suppressed  indignation,  rejected  this  hasty  counsel, 
he  was  not  himself  at  all  blind  to  the  peril  of  another 
attack.     Avoiding  all  spoken  and  written  surmise  as 
to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  French  in  the 

*  Since  the  Allies  were  not  minded  to  fltrike  a  blow  at  once  for  the 
poesefision  of  Sebastopol,  it  was  apparently  a  mistake  to  imagine  (as 
,  many  did  at  the  time)  that  there  was  something  ignominions  in  propos- 
ing to  raise  the  siege  ;  for  the  enemy  had  double  the  strength  of  those 
who  were  assailing  his  fortress ;  but  there  was  another  and  a  fatal  ob- 
jection to  Evans's  counsel  The  Allies  were  not  strong  enough  to  be 
sure  of  eoyering  their  embarkation  ;  and  &om  the  moment  when  they 
discarded  all  idea  of  using  their  victory  as  a  means  of  winning  Sebasto- 
poly  the  best  and  safest  expedient  remaining  to  them  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  bold  front,  with  pretences  of  pushing  on  the  siege. 


»l 
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event  of  a  trying  emergency,  he  yet  seemed  to  take  C  HA  P. 
it  for  granted  that  the  defence  of  the  Chersonese  * — ^.-1/ 
must  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  strength  of  \^^' 
his  own  little  force ;  and  under  that  aspect,  his  now  ^J^**^ 
diminished  numbers  were  extravagantly  inadequate  ^^^^^^ 
as  compared  with  those  Russia  had  assembled.    Out  ^^^**  ^ 

^  most  act  , 

of  the  8000  or  9000  infantry  that  he  had  been  pre- 
viously able  to  muster  for  field  operations  on  the 
Chersonese,  near  2600  now  lay,  as  we  saw,  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  conditions  were  such  that  a  deduc- 
tion of  that  magnitude  from  his  strength  was  a  graver 
misfortune  to  him  than  the  loss  of  12,000  to  Ment- 
schikoff. 

In  a  private  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  he 
says,  indeed,  with  just  pride, — 'It  was  a  glorious 
'  day  for  the  British  arms ;'  but  a  little  farther  on, 
in  his  tranquil,  business-like  way,  he  discloses  the 
slendemess  of  the  numbers  then  left  him  for  con- 
fronting another  attack,  and  adds,  — '  To  speak 
'  frankly,  we  want  every  man  you  can  send  us/ 
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No.  L 

British  Infaittry  which  sooner  or  later  was  occuPTiNa 
THE  Victoria  Eedge  on  the  5th  Nov.  1854. 


On  the  Inkerman  Me  of  the  Victoria  Ridge  under 

Generai  Oodrington. 

Igt  Brigade  of  Light  Divieum, 

7th  Boyal  Fusiliers — Colonel  Yea,          ....  384 

S3d           Do.                                           ....  322 

33d,  some  companies,      ......  261 

Rifles,  part  of  2d  battalion,  Colonel  Lauience,   .           .           .  142 

1099 
Companies  of  the  Royal  Marines,  Captain  Hopkins,  .  120 

1219 

In  the  course  of  the  action,  and  under  circumstances  which 
resulted  in  their  sustaining  some  loss,  there  were  brought  up 
besides — 

3  companies  of  19th  Regiment  (2d  Brigade),  about       .  .  180 
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On  the  Western  slopes  of  (he  Ridge  under  Sir  Richa/rd  England 

commaTiding  Zd  Division. 

The  BoyalB,  a  party         ......        400 

Companies  of  50tib.  Regiment  imder  Colonel  Waddy,  whicli, 
besides  the  one  afterwards  counted  amongst  the  Inkerman 
troops,  numbered,    ......         169 

619* 


No.  n. 

Strength  of  2d  Division  present  at  Battle  of 
Inejsrman  under  General  Pennefather. 


Total  Officers 

Offioen. 

Men. 

and  men. 

rStaff,           .... 

16 

16 

30th.    Colonel    Manleverer,    and 

upon   his    being    stmck 

down,  Major  Patnllo, 

14 

394 

408 

^  \  55th.  Colonel  Wairen,  and  upon  his 

being   wounded,  Colonel 

Danbeney,  .  .9  423  438 

95th.  M^jor  Champion,  and  npon 

his  being  wounded,  Major 

Hmne ;  and  upon  his  being 

wounded.  Captain  Yialls ; 

and     upon     his     being 

wounded,  Captain  Sargent,        10  433  443 

4l8t  Colonel  Carpenter,  and  upon 

his   being   killed,   Mcgor 
.   Eman,       ...        21  578  599 

\  47th«  Colonel  Haly,  and  upon  his 

being     wounded.    Major 

Farren,     ...        SO  550  570 

49th.  Colonel   Dalton,  and   upon 

his  being  struck   down, 

Major  Thornton  Grant,   .        15  473  488 

105  2851  2956 


05 


*  These  troops  were  not  actively  engaged  in  the  Inkerman  fight ;  but 
as  a  support  to  General  Codrington  (who  might  have  been  attacked  by 
great  forces)  they  were  well  placed. 
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No.  IIL 

Russian  Fobcbs  XKaAGSD  in  Field  Opsrationb  DtjRma 

THE  Battle  of  Inkerman. 


Under  Prince  Oartchakof, 


I 


Azoff  Regimenty 

Dnie^  do 

Ukxaine  Light  Iidbntryy     • 

Odeesa,         do.  .... 

Dragoons,  Crown  Prince's  B^giment,  . 

Do.  of  Qiand-Doke  Constantme, 

Do.  of  Giand-Doke  MichaeL 

Hussar  regiment  of  Duke  of  Lenchtenberg, 

Do.  of  Qraad-Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  . 

<  Combined  regiment '  of  Lancers, 

Regiment  of  Ikm  Cossacks,  No.  &8,     • 

Do.  of  the  Oural,  No.  1,      .        •        . 

Battery  of  Position,  No.  4, 18th  Brigade, 

Do.  of  light  Artillery,  No.  6,     . 

Do.  da  No.  7,     . 

Do.  do.  No.  8.     . 

Heavy  Battery  of  Horse  Artillery,  No.  SI, 

Do.        do.  do.  No.  22, 

Do.        do.  da  No.  83, 

Battery  of  Horse  Artillery  (LightX  No.  12, 

Do.  of  Don  Cossacks,  Heavy,  Na  3, 

Total, 


i 


& 


4 
4 
4 
4 


* . 
*• 


16 


••• 

••■ 

... 

... 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

6 

••• 

... 

••■ 

a  .• 
... 

•  •• 
... 
... 


68 


& 


4 
6 


10 


18 
18 

18 
12 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


88 


i 


S 


3849 

3688 

3913 

3667 

1866 

1368 

1393 

800 

800 

600 

400 

600 


22,444 


^  The  above  is  taken  strictly  from  General  de  Todleben*  The  General 
says  that  for  the  strength  of  this  force  under  Gortchakoff,  he  had  to  rely 
upon  a  '  State '  made  in  the  previous  month  before  the  battle  of  Bala- 
clava, and  that  the  actual  stnaigth  would  be  considerably  less  than  here 
shown. 
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XJnAer  Oeneral  Saimonqf.* 


Kathermbuig  B^^imeiity .        •        .  . 

Tomsk               cu>.          .        .        .  . 

Eolivanfik          do.          .        .        .  . 

Vladimir            do.          .        .        .  . 

Sousdal              do.          .        .        .  . 

Ouglitch            do.          ...  I 

Boutdrsk             do.          .        .        .  . 

6tli  Rifle  Battalion,          .        .        .  . 

Do.  Sappers,            .        •        .        .  . 
Batteij  of  PoaitioDy  No.  2,  lOth  Brigade, 

Do.  No.  1,16th    do. 

Do.  LiKht,  No.  ^  17th    do. 

Do.    do.                   No.  5,      .        .  . 
.Don  CoraackBy          Na  67,     • 

Total* 


8 


£ 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


29 


s 

o 


12 

10 

8 

8 


38 


i 


I 


3298 
3124 
2875 
2132 
2240 
1795 
2869 
289 
207 


100 


18,929 


Under  General  Pauloff. 


Selenghinsk  Regiment^ 
lakoutsk .  do. 

Okhotsk  do. 

Borodino  do. 

Taroutine  do. 

4th  Rifle  Battalion, 
Battery  of  Podtion,  No.  1, 

Do.  do.        No.  3, 

Do.  do.        No.  3, 

Battery  of  Light  ArtiUeiy, 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.     of  the  Reserve, . 


10th  Brigade, 
11th     do. 
17th     do. 
No.  1, 10th  do.    . 
No.  2,      do. 
No.  3, 11th  do.    . 
No.  4,      do. 
No.2,Don  Cossacks, 


Total,t 


i 


£ 


4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

i 


20^ 


12 

12 

8 

12 

12 

12 

12 

9 

8 


96 


I 


3197 
3223 
3182 
2509 
3335 
360 


. . 
. . 


15,806 


*  Taken  strictly  fipom  General  de  Todleben. 

t  The  above  is  taken  strictly  thus  far  from  General  de  Todleben,  but 
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Foreei  left  to  guard  the  Road  leading  to  Baktchi  Serdu 


& 

a 

p 
O 

i 

> 

Qiand-Doke  Michael's  Regiment, 

Kamttchatka  do.           

Light  Battery,  No.  5, 11th  Brigade,       . 

Do.       do.      No.  1,  leth     do. 

Da      do.      Na  2,         do. 

Total, 

4 
2 

..  ■ 

... 
... 

••• 

2026 
1836 

• .  • 

.  • . 
... 

6 

36 

3862 

Farces  acting  under  General  TiiMm^. 
Timoyieff  effected  his  sortie  with  the  four  battalions  of  the 
Minsk  regiment,  having  a  strength  of  3075  and  4  guns,  and 
was  afterwards  supported  by  three  more  battalions  (the  5th 
reserve  battalion  of  the  Brest,  the  6th  of  the  Wihia,  and  the 
6th  of  the  Bialostock  regiment),  as  well  as  by  8  more  guns. 
If  the  three  additional  battalions  be  taken  at  the  usual  average 
of  760  each,  it  would  result  that  Timovieff  operated  first  and 
last  with  6325  infantry  and  12  guns. 

Summary  ofRueeian  Forces  operaiing  on  Mount  Inkerman. 

Sffeotivesas 
Guha.  shown  in  the 

other  tables. 

Soimono£^      .        ...        .  38  18,929 

Pauloff, 97  16,656 


Add  artiUeryiiien,  computing 
their  nmnber  for  135  guns, 


135 


135 


35,485 

4,725 

40,210* 


it  wiU  be  seen  that  he  leaves  an  error  in  the  addition  of  the  gnns,  and  he 

also  accidentally  omits  the  battalion  of  Sappers  which  formed  part  of 

Pauloff's  force.   Taking  it  at  750  the  corrected  total  will  be  as  follows : — 

Battslions.  Guns.  EffectiTes. 

21^        .        .        97        .        .        16,556 

*  Excepting  the  90  or  100  riflemen  of  the  Catherinbuig  regiment,  who 

appear  to  have  headed,  or  a  little  preceded,  the  main  body  of  the  'Under- 

'  road  colomn,'  no  part  of  that  force  is  included  in  the  above  computation ; 

and  acccordingly,  the  strength  of  that  main  body  (which  consisted,  I 
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Summary  ofRuuian  Forces  which  acted  aggresdvdy  in  the  general 

Engagement  oflnherman. 

Qxaia.  Men. 

On  Mount  Inkennan,  as  above,  .        135  40,210 

On  Prince  Gortchakoff's  front,     .         88  22,444 
In  Timoyie£rs  Bortie,  ...          12  5,325 

Total,        .        235  67,979 

Summary  o/Rusdan  Troops  operating  in  the  Open  Field  on  the 

day  of  Inkerman. 

Gkmfl.  MezL 

Besult  of  last  snmmaij,  as  above,       235  67,979 

Force  guarding  the  load,     .        .  36  13,862 

271  71,841 


No.  IV. 

The  Allied  Fobces  which  sooner  or  later  were  present 
ON  Mount  Inkerman  the  Day  of  the  Battle. 

English  Infantry, 

Ist  Division :  Grenadiers  501,  Coldstream  438,  Scots  Fusilier 

Guards  392, 1331 

2d  Division :  as  detailed  ante,  p.  485,     ....  2956 
3d  Division :  part  of  50th,  Wilton,  255,  and  one  other  company 

of  it  56,  under  Colonel  Waddy  in  person,    .           .            .  281 
4th  Division :  20th  340,  2l8t  402,  57th  347,  Rifles  278,  com- 

panies  of  46th  and  68th  384, 63d  466,         .            .            .  2217 

light  Division :  wing  of  77th  259,  companies  of  88th  390,  649 

Qoodlake's  roving  picket  of  the  Guards,            ...  30 

7464 


believe,  of  drilled  sailors  or  marines)  must  be  regarded  as  additional  to  the 
40,210.  The  Land-Service  officials  appear  to  have  had  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  reports  made  after  a  battle,  and  to  have  habitually  omitted 
all  commemoration  of  the  part  taken  by  seamen  and  marines.  There  was 
the  same  omission,  and  (as  I  think  probable)  from  the  same  cause,  after 
the  action  of  the  26th  of  October. 
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The  English  also  had  on  Mount  Inkerman  200  cavalry,  the 
remnant  of  the  light  Brigade,  under  Lord  George  Paget^  and 
24  pieces  of  field-artillery,  with  besides  2  guns  of  position, 
being  the  two  IS-pounders  under  OoUingwood  Dickson. 

Frenck  Infoxdry. 

Bourbaki'fl  Brigade:  GhaflBeorfl^  4  companies,  460,  7th  L^ger 

iBt  battalion  903,  6th  of  the  Luie  2d  battalion  757,  .        2116 

D'Autemane's  Brigade:  Algerines  2d  battalion  767, 3d  Zouaves 
(first  one  battalion,  then  the  other)  1406, 60th  (after  deduc- 
tion of  94)  1607       3670 

Brought  up  late  under  Qenenl  Monet^  20th  L^ger  2d  battalion 
613,  22d  L^  Ist  battalion  1032,  2d  Zouaves  2d  battalion 
789,  .......         2434 

8219 

The  French  also  brought  up  700  cavalry  (the  4th  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique),  and  24  guns. 


N0.V. 
The  Abbangsments  undsb  which  the  Pickets  of  the  SECOin> 

DiVISIOK  WEBB  SUPPLIED  AT  THE  iNKEBlCAlf  TIME. 

Of  the  pickets  on  duty  during  the  eve  and  until  the  early 
morning  of  the  battle,  one  half  were  furnished  by  the  95th 
B^iment»  and  for  the  other  half,  each  of  Adams's  three  r^- 
ments  contributed.  The  new  pickets  which  took  up  the 
ground  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  were,  half  of  them,  given 
by  the  55th  Begiment^  and  the  other  half  (as  on  the  4th  of 
November)  by  Adams's  three  raiments. 

The  pickets  of  the  First  Brigade  were  on  the  rights  and 
those  of  the  Second  Brigade  (with  the  exception  of  the  '  hay 
'  picket  *)  on  the  left.  The  '  field-officer  of  the  day,'  command- 
ing the  pickets  of  each  brigade,  received  his  charge  fix>m 
the  diviaional  authorities,  and  accordingly  it  was  as  likely  as 
not  that  the  officer  commanding  the  pickets  of,  say,  the  First 
Brigade  might  be  one  belonging  to  a  raiment  of  the  Second 
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Brigade.  Thtis  on  the  eve  of  Inkennan  the  pickets  of  the  First 
Brigade  were  commanded  by  Major  Thornton  Grant  of  the 
49th,  and,  on  the  day  of  Inkeiman,  by  Colonel  Carpenter  of 
the  4l8t. 


No.  VL 

OBDEBS  of  the  DAT  AITD  OTH£R  PaPEBS  IS8T7ED  BY  BUB&IAK 

Genebals  ok  the  Eye  of  Inkebman. 

Prince  MentschikofTs  Order  of  the  Day,  issned  in  the  after* 
noon  of  the  4th  November  1854,  and  received  at  Dannenberg's 
headquarters  at  5  P.H. : — 

'  n  est  d^cid^ '  [here  follow  the  preliminary  words,  and  the 

1st  and  2d  danses  given  ante  in  English,  pp.  109, 1 10]. 

• 

'  3.  Lea  troupes  qui  se  trouvent  sous  le  commandement  du 
'  Prince  Qortchakoff  devront  appuyer  Tattaque  g^n^rale,  d^ 
'  toumer  les  forces  de  Tennemi  en  les  attirant  but  elles,  et 
^  t&cher  de  s'emparer  d'une  des  months  du  Mont  Sapouni.   De 

*  plus,  les  dragons  devront  se  tenir  prSts  k  gravir  la  montagne 
'  k  la  premi^  possibility 

*  4  La  garmson  de  Sebastopol,  sous  le  commandement  du 

*  Lieutenant-(j^n4ral  de  Moller,  suivra  la  marche  de  I'attaque, 
'  en  couvrant  de  ses  batteries  le  flanc  droit  des  troupes  com- 
'  mand^  pour  Tattaque,  et  dans  le  cas  oil  la  confusion  se 
^mettrait  dans  les  batteries  ennemies,  s'emparer  de  ces 
'  batteriea' 

[Here  follow  the  two  last  clauses — the  6th  and  6th — ^which 
are  given  in  the  text  ante,  p.  110.] 

Ordre  du  Jov/r  du  Iieutenant-g4n4ral  Sc^imoruno,  pour  la 

diepodtian  de  968  troupes. 

Demain  g^^^^r  ^^  d^tachement  devra  se  mettre  en  marche 
k  6  heures  du  matin  pour  attaquer  la  position  des  Anglais,  s'en 
emparer,  et  s'y  afifermir. 
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A  cet  efet : 

1.  Le  mouvement  pr^alable  ayant  pour  objet  le  passage  dn 
ravin  du  Cai^nage  devra  s'ex^cuter  dans  I'ordre  suivant :  deux 
compagnies  du  6-^me  bataillon  de  tirailleurs ;  les  1-er  et 
2-^me  bataillons  du  regiment  de  Kolivansk;  la  batterie  de 
position  n^  2  de  la  104me  brigade  d'artillerie ;  les  3-^e  et 
4-ime  bataillons  du  mfime  regiment;  les  4^me  et  3-ime 
bataillons  du  regiment  de  Tomsk ;  la  batterie  de  position  n®  1 
de  la  16-^e  brigade  d'artillerie  ;  les  2-^me  et  1-er  bataillons 
du  mSme  regiment  de  Tomsk.  Le  regiment  d'infanterie 
d'Ekat^rinebourg,  son  4-^me  bataillon  en  tSte;  le  regiment 
d'Ouglitcb,  son  1-er  bataillon  en  t^te ;  le  regiment  de  Boutirsk, 
ayant  son  4-ime  bataillon  en  tdte ;  le  regiment  de  Sousdal, 
ayant  son  1  -er  bataillon,  et  le  regiment  de  Wladimir,  son  4-6me 
bataillon  en  t6te.  Enfin,  les  batteries  Idg^res,  n<*  5  et  4  de  la 
174me  brigade  d'artillerie ;  deux  compagnies  de  sapeurs  et 
une  sotnia  du  regiment  n^  57  des  cosaques  du  Don. 

2.  Ces  troupes  deyront  se  former,  aprfes  le  passage  du  ravin 
du  Car^nage,  de  la  mani&re  suivante,  et  sans  s'arr^ter  dans  leur 
marche :  la  brigade  l^g^re  de  la  10-ime  division  d'infanterie 
devra  se  former  dans  le  1-er  ordre  de  combat  (sans  d^ployer 
les  bataillons  du  centre)  ^tant  couverte  de  front  et  du  flanc 
droit  par  deux  compagnies  du  6-ime  bataillon  de  tirailleurs, 
d^ploy^es  en  tirailleurs ;  le  regiment  d'Ekat^nebourg  devra 
rester  en  reserve.  Les  regiments  restants,  conjointement  avec 
les  batteries  Mg^res,  se  formeront  en  ordre  de  reserve  derri^re 
les  regiments  de  la  10-^me  division,  et  les  suivront  k  ime  cer- 
taine  distance.  La  brigsule  l^g^re  de  la  104me  division  d'in- 
fanterie aura  ses  carabiniers  en  t^te  de  ses  regiments ;  dans  les 
autres  regiments  les  carabiniers  devront  rester  k  leur  place 
ordinaire. 

3.  Les  trois  regiments  de  la  10-^me  division  d'infanterie 
seront  commandos  par  le  g^n^ral-major  de  Yillebois,  et  ceux 
de  la  division  combing*  par  le  g^n^ral-major  Jabokritsky. 
Toute  I'artillerie  sera  sous  les  ordres  du  commandant  de  la 
10-6me  brigade  d'artillerie,  colonel  Zagoskine.     Le  capitaine 

*  Les  regiments  de  Bontirsk,  d'Chiglitch,  de  Sousdal  et  de  la  Wladimir. 
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d'^tat-major  Yakovlew  et  le  capitaine  en  second  du  mSme 
corps  Andr^ianow  devront  se  trouver  prts  de  la  10-6me  divi- 
sion, et  le  lieutenantrcolonel  Zalessky  pr^  de  la  division 
combin^e. 

4.  Tontes  les  tronpes  mentionnees  ci-dessus  devront  se  ras- 
sembler,  domain  k  4  henres  da  matin,  pi^  du  bastion  no  2,  et 
se  masser  d'apr^s  les  indications  du  capitaine  en  second  Ya- 
kovlew. A  cet  effet,  toutes  les  troupes  j  enverront  leurs 
jalonniers  pour  Theure  indiqu^e, 

5.  Pendant  le  ralliement  et  an  commencement  de  la  marche, 
il  ne  devra  dtre  fait  aucun  bruit,  et  il  ne  sera  pas  allum^  de 
feux ;  les  chefis  directs  seront  tenus  responsables  de  Tez^cution 
de  cet  ordre. 

6.  Les  dispositions  ult^rieures  seront  faites  par  moi,  sur 
place  mdme. 

7.  Tons  les  mddecins  suivront  leurs  troupes  respectives  et 
seront  sous  les  ordres  du  m^decin  en  chef  de  la  10-ime  division 
d'infanterie,  conseiller  du  college  Kopitowsky,  qui  aura  soin 
d'^tablir  une  ambulance. 

8.  Les  caissons  d'infanterie,  4  par  regiment,  devront,  ainsi 
que  les  24me  et  34me  caissons  d'artillerie,  suivre  les  reserves 
g^n^rales  du  ddtachement. 

9.  Les  musiciens  resteront  k  leur  place  accoutum^,  mais 
sans  instruments. 

10.  Par  ordre  de  Son  Altesse  le  commandant  en  chef,  I'am- 
bulance  du  d^tachement  sera  k  S^bastopol. 

Ordre  dujour  du  lietUenan^gSn^rai  Pavlow,  pour  la 

disposition  de  ses  troupes, 

Demain  f^^^f  le  d^tachement  dont  le  commandement  m'a 
6t6  confi^  se  mettra  en  marche  k  2  heures  ^  de  la  nuit,  et  se 
dirigera  rus  le  pont  d'Inkermann,  dans  Tordre  suivant : 

1.  Deux  compagnies  du  4-ime  battaillon  de  tirailleurs. 

2.  Le  regiment  d'Okhotsk. 

3.  „  de  Borodino. 

4.  „  de  Taroutino. 

5.  La  batterie  de  position  n""  8  de  la  174me  brigade  d'artil- 
lerie. 
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6.  Le  regiment  de  lakoutsk. 

7.  La  batterie  de  position  n"*  S  de  la  1  l-^me  brigade  d'artillezie. 

8.  Le  lament  de  S^lenghinsk. 

B^terve  de  combat : 

1.  La  batterie  de  position  n"*  1  de  la  10-%me  brigade  d'ar- 
tillerie. 

2.  Les  batteries  l^ires  n"  1  et  2  de  la  lO-^me  brigade 
d'artillerie. 

3.  Les  batteries  l^ires  n""  3  et  4  de  la  11-^e  brigade 
d'artilleria 

Les  carabiniers  de  la  24me  brigade  marcheront  derri&re  le 
regiment  d'Okhotsk,  et  ceux  de  la  14re  brigade,  derri^re  le 
r^ment  de  lakoutsk. 

Les  caissons  d'infSeuaterie  snivront  le  d^tachement  josqu'iL 
Tendroit  indiqu^  pour  T^tablissement  de  Tambnlance ;  Ik  ils 
d^vieront  k  gauche  pour  se  disposer  dans  le  ravin;  cbaque 
regiment  enyerra  un  officier  pr^  de  ses  caissons.  Le  caisson 
contenant  les  cartouches  de  carabines,  suivra  derri^re  le  r^- 
ment  de  Sflenghinsk. 

Uambulance  s'installera  prte  de  la  fontaine,  k  deux  verstes 
du  pont  d'Inkermann. 

Le  train  des  ^uipages  restera  od  il  se  trouve  actueUement.* 
Apres  avoir  traverse  le  pont,  les  troupes  confines  k  mon  com- 
mandement,  iront  vivemeTU  op^er  leur  jonCtUm  avec  celles  du 
lietUenant-g^niral  S&imoruno^  qui  attaquera  du  odt^  du  ravin 
du  Car^naga  Le  but  est  de  s'emparer  des  hauteurs  oocup^ 
par  Tennemi,  et  de  s'y  affermir. 

Toute  Tartillerie  de  mon  ddtachement  sera  conunand^  par 
le  commandant  de  la  11 -^me  brigade  d'artillerie,  g^n^ral- 
major  Ydovitchenko. 

Disposition  faiU  par  le  giniral  dUnfanterie  Prince  Cfortchakow, 

Quand  les  forces  principales  attaqueront  du  cdt^  de  S4bas- 
topol,  les  troupes  rassembl^es  pr^s  de  Tchorgoune  effectueront 

*  Ce8t4-dire  but  les   hauteurs   d'lnkermann   [i,e^  the  ^Old  City 

*  Heights']. 
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nn  mouvement,  dans  le  but  de  d^toumer  une  partie  des  forces 
ennemies  et  d'empScher  le  d^tachement  ennemi  concentre  k 
Kadikoi  de  porter  secours  k  ses  troupes,  disposdes  devant 
S^bastopoL 

A  cet  effet,  le  mouvement  en  avant  sera  ex^cut^  dans  I'ordre 
snivant : 

1.  Trois  bataillons  du  regiment  d'Odessa  avec  8  bouches 
k  feu  de  la  batterie  l^g^re  n®  7  et  4  pitoes  de  la  batterie  de 
position  n  4,  apr^s  dtre  descendus  de  la  position  occup^e  par 
eux  sur  la  montagne,  se  dirigeront,  en  allant  droit  devant  eux, 
sur  le  mont  Sapoun^ 

2.  Deux  bataillons  du  regiment  de  ITTkraine  et  un  bataillon 
de  celui  d'Odessa,  avec  4  pieces  de  la  batterie  l^g^re  n°  8 
sous  le  commandement  du  g^^ral-major  L^voutzky,  aprds 
dtre  descendus  dans  la  vall^,  se  dirigeront  vers  le  mont 
Sapoun^,  ayant  leur  flanc  gauche  k  peu  pr^s  vis4r-vis  F^glise 
de  EadikoL 

3.  Deux  bataillons  du  regiment  d'Azow  et  un  bataillon  de 
celui  de  Dniipr  avec  4  pieces  de  la  batterie  l^g^re  n**  7,  com- 
mand^ par  le  g^n^ral-major  S^miakine,  dirigeront  leur  centre 
vers  cette  mSme  ^glise  de  EadikoL 

4.  La  cavalerie  passera  dans  Fintervalle  entre  les  colonnes 
du  regiment  de  TUkraine  et  celles  du  regiment  d*Odessa» 
ayant  k  son  centre  deux  batteries  de  position  k  cheval  et  sur 
chacun  de  ses  flancs  un  r^ment  de  dragons. 

Le  regiment  de  dragons  de  S.  A.  I.  le  grand-due  H^ritier 
et  le  regiment  de  hussards  du  due  de  Leuchtenberg,  qui  se 
trouyeront  sur  le  flanc  droit  pr^s  du  pont  de  pierre,  avec  4 
bouches  k  feu  de  la  batterie  n^  3,  des  cosaques  du  Don,  et  la 
batterie  n""  12,  se  transporteront  sur  les  lieux  indiqu^s  pr^s  du 
gu^,  pour  renforcer  le  flanc  droit  du  regiment  d'Odessa ;  ces 
regiments  doivent  aussi  6tre  pr^par^  k  marcher  sur  Likermann, 
dans  le  cas  oil  le  g^n^ral  Dannenberg  aprds  s'Stre  empar^  des 
hauteurs  situdes  en  fisice,  demanderait  leur  concours. 

Les  troupes  se  tiendront  prates  pour  6  heures  du  matin.* 

*  This  '  DiBposition/  it  will  be  obeenred,  is  inconsistent  with  the  plan 
enjoined  by  Prince  Mentschikoff's  Qeneml  Order,  and  also  with  what  I 
state  to  be  the  real  instructions  idtimately  given  to  Qortchakoff ;  for  in 
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Ordre  du  jour  relatif  aux  troupes  de  la  gamison  de 
Sdbastopol,  pow  U  f^^^  186*. 

1.  Par  suite  des  dispositions  g^u^rales  coucemant  Tann^ 
de  Crim^e,  les  tioupes  ci-apr^  d^ign^es,  en  garnison  k  Si- 
bastopol,  sont  destinies  k  attaquer  I'ennemi  :  les  regiments  de 
Wladimir,  d'Ekat^rinebourg,  de  Tomsk  et  de  Kolivansk  avec 
les  batteries  l^g^res  n*^  4  et  6  de  la  17-^me  brigade  d'artillerie, 
la  batterie  de  position  n"".  1  de  la  104me  brigade,  et  la  batterie 
de  position  n""  2  de  la  164me  brigade. 

2.  Ces  troupes  sont,  dte  ce  moment,  plac^es  sous  le  com- 
mandement  du  g^n^ral  Sounonow  et  ont  leuis  ordes  k  lecevoii 
de  luL 

3.  Toutes  les  troupes  qui  restent  k  S^bastopol  occuperont 
les  emplacements  qui  leur  ont  iti  assignds  par  la  disposition  du 
u£S^!Ste«>  ^^  1^  modifications  suivantes : 

a  Le  bataillon  du  cosaques  n®  8  quittera  le  bastion  n^  1  et 
occnpera  Templacement  d'un  des  bataillons  du  regiment  de 
Boutirsk. 

b  Le  regiment  de  Tobolsk  occupera  les  emplacements 
abandonn^  par  les  bataillons  d'Ekat^rinebourg  sur  la  deu- 
xi^me  section  de  I'enceinte  fortifi^. 

4.  Les  batteries  des  3-^me  et  4-^me  sections  de  la  ligne  de 
defense  contribueront  par  leur  feu  k  I'attaque  de  nos  troupes 
et  protdgeront  leur  flanc  droit  en  tirant  sur  Tennemi  aussitdt 
qu'il  sera  k  port^e  de  ces  batteries,  et  sans  se  pr^occuper  da 
feu  des  batteries  de  si^ga 

6.  Dans  le  cas  oii  les  troupes  charg^  de  prot^er  les 
batteries  &an9aises  paraitraient  consid^rablement  affaiblies,  et 
ou  Ton  y  apercevrait  du  d^rdre,  les  r^ments  de  Minsk  et 

RuBsiaii  topography  the  words  ^  sor  Inkermann '  imported  a  marcli  to- 
wards the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  It  ia  very  evident  that  on  the  eve  of 
the  action  the  ideas  of  most  of  these  Russian  commandeis  were  in  a  con- 
fused and  shifting  state,  General  Soimonoff 's  written  plan  of  operations 
being  the  only  one  destined  to  receive  its  fulfilment;  but  consideiing 
what  might  be  possibly  discovered  and  reported  by  an  efficient  spy  or 
deserter,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  difference  between  the  oidere 
ostensibly  given  to  Gortchakoff  and  the  task  which  was  really  assigned 
to  him  may  have  been  intentional 
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de  Tobolsk,  appuy^s  de  douze  pieces  l^g^res,  se  tiendront  prdts 
k  effectuer  une  sortie  du  bastion  n®  6,  sous  le  commandement 
du  g^ndral  Timof^iew,  dans  le  but  de  s'emparer  des  batteries 
ennemies  par  le  flanc  gauche. 

Un  ordre  special  sera  donn^  par  moi  pour  ce  mouvement ; 
j  usque  ]k  le  regiment  de  Tobolsk  ne  quittera  pas  la  ligne  de 
defense. 

dannenberg's  directions. 

Dispositions  r^atives  aux  cUtachements  des  g&nAraux  Soimonqf 
et  Fauhff  rigUes  'par  le  giniral  d^infarderie  Dannenberg, 
dans  son  4tat-major. 

D'apr^s  le  plan  qui  en  fut  dress^,  les  regiments  de  Kolivansk, 
de  Tomsk,  et  d'Ekat^rineburg  Te9urent  Tordre  de  quitter  Sebas- 
topol  k  deux  heures  de  la  nuit,  et  de  se  dinger  vers  le  point 
oil  les  troupes  qui  devaient  traverser  la  Tchemaya  trouveraient 
le  plus  de  facility  pour  effectuer  ce  passage.  Ces  regiments 
soutenus  par  la  batterie  de  position  No.  2  de  la  dixi^me 
brigade  d'artillerie  devaient  se  former  en  ordre  de  bataille,  les 
Chasseurs  ranges  en  ligne  de  combat,  et  le  regiment  d'Ekat^r- 
ineburg  en  reserve.  Ces  troupes  seraient  suivies  par  celles 
de  la  colonne  du  g^n^ral  Soimonoff  qui  se  rangeraient 
en  ordre  de  bataille  k  droite  de  la  10-^me  division  d'in- 
fanterie. 

Quand  la  10-^me  division  aurait  i&]k  convert  le  passage  de 
la  Tchemaya,  c'est  alors  que  les  regiments  de  la  colonne  du 
g^n^ral  Pauloff  devaient  commeucer  k  effectuer  ce  passage. 
Les  regiments  L'Okhotsk,  de  lakoutsk  et  de  Selinghinsk 
avec  deux  batteries  de  position  des  10-ime  et  11-^me  brigades 
d'artiUerie  devaient  suivre  la  route  des  sapeurs  et  se  disposer 
en  ordre  de  reserve  en  arri^re  de  I'intervalle  laissde  libre  entre 
les  10-6me  et  16-6me  divisions  de  la  colonne  du  general 
Soimonoff.  Les  chariots  charges  de  gabions  devaient  marcher 
k  la  suite  de  la  ll-6me  division,  et  apr^s  eux  la  2-^me  brigade 
de  la'17-ime  division  d'infanterie  et  tout  le  reste  de  Tartil- 
lerie. 

Le  but  de  Tentreprise  ainsi  qu'il  ^tait  dit  dans  le  libell^  du 
plan  de  la  bataille,  ^tait  de  r^jeter  au  delii  de  la  viUe  Taile 

VOL.  V.  2  1 
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droite  de  reimemi  et  de  se  retrancher  sur  le  terrain  qu*il 
occupait  entre  la  ville  et  le  rivage.* 


94  October 


Prescriptions  du  ginirad  dUnfarUerie  Dannenberg,  du  4 
1854,  n^   1321,  au  lisutmant-giniral  Sdimonow. 

Comme  dnrant  la  marche  en  avant  des  colonnes,  le  long 
de  la  beige  gauche  du  ravin  du  Car^nage,  elles  pourraient 
tomber  sous  le  feu  des  batteries  de  si^ge  anglaises,  avant  que 
vous  ne  fussiez  &  une  hauteur  igale  h.  ceUe  de  ces  batteries, 
il  me  semble  utile  de  commencer  votre  mouvement  en  par- 
tant  du  mamelon  Malakhow  une  heure  plus  tot  qu'il  n'a  ^t^ 
prescrit,  c'est-ii-dire  &  5  heures,  pour  pouvoir  franchir,  encore 
avant  I'aube,  la  partie  du  terrain  qui  offre  des  dangers  pour  la 
marche.  II  me  semble  aussi  utile  que  vous  ayez  les  reserves 
g^n6rales  des  troupes  qui  vous  ont  dt4  confides,  derri^re  votre 
droite ;  car  votre  flanc  gauche  sera  parfaitement  convert  par 
le  ravin  du  Car4nage  et  la  coop4rcUion  des  troupes  qui  traver- 
seront  la  Tschema/Ui, 

Bapport  du  commandant  du  At-hne  corps  dinfawterie,  ginSral 
dUnfanterU  Dannenhergy  adressS  le  ^^^^^  1854,  sous  le 

n^  1522,  A  Faide-de-^amp  giniral  Prince  Menchikow,  comr- 
mandant  en  chef  des  forces  de  terre  et  de  m>er  en  Crimie. 

tTai  h&te  de  soumettre  k  Votre  Altesse  quelques  change- 
ments,  que  j*ai  trouvd  uigent  de  faire,  dans  la  disposition 
que  m'a  communiqude  le  lieutenant-gdndral  Pavlow,  par  les 
considerations  suivantes : 

X7n  ravin  profond  et  tr^  long,  connu  sous  le  nom  de  ravin 
du  Cardnage,  nous  sdpare,  le  gdndral  Soimonow  et  moi,  au 
commencement  de  Tattaque.  Ce  ravin  peut  Stre  franchi  en 
traversant  une  route  construite  rdcemment,  mais  qui  conduit 
seulement  dans  la  direction  oJl  doit  agir  la  colonne  de  droite ; 
nous  serious  ainsi  prives  de  la  possibility  d'agir  des  deux 
c6t4s  du  ravin  du  Cardnage,  et  cette  double  action  me  semble 
indispensable  En  outre,  le  terrain  sur  la  beige  droite  da 
ravin  du  Cardnage  est  assez  difficile,  les  forces  de  Tennemi  et 

♦  Todleben,  p.  450,  451. 
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leur  dispositioii  ne  nous  sont  connues  qu'incompldtement, 
et  lea  chemins  que  prennent  leur  point  de  depart  de  Tendroit 
oH  sera  travers^e  la  riviere  sont  si  dtroits  que  chaque  mouve- 
nient  retrograde,  n^cessit^  par  quelque  circonstance  impr^vue, 
ne  pourrait  s'effectuer  qu'avec  des  difficult^  extremes  et  une 
grande  perte  de  temps. 

Guide  par  ces  considerations,  j'ai  fait  les  dispositions 
suivantes:  j'ai  enjoint  au  g^n^ral  Pavlow,  d'amener  les 
troupes  de  sa  colonne  k  5  heures  du  matin  dans  Tordre  sui- 
vant :  le  regiment  d'Okhotsk ;  deux  compagnies  du  4-6me 
bataillon  de  tirailleurs ;  les  regiments  de  Borodino  et  de 
Taroutino;  8  pieces  de  position  de  la  18-&me  brigade 
d*artillerie,  et  le  regiment  de  Seiinghinsk.  Ces  troupes 
doivent  6tre  suivies  par  les  batteries  restantes,  qui  com- 
poseront  Tartillerie  de  reserve.  A  Tarrivee  de  ces  troupes 
sur  le  lieu  oil  doit  s'efifectuer  le  passage  de  la  riviere,  100 
carabiniers-volontaires  s'embarquent  dans  une  chaloupe  pour 
proteger  les  travaux  de  reparation  du  pont.  Ces  travaux 
termines,  le  pont  est  traverse  par  le  regiment  de  chasseurs 
d'Okhotsk,  qui  se  fraye  un  chemin  k  droite  le  long  de  la 
nouveUe  route  des  sapeurs.  Ce  regiment  est  suivi  par  deux 
compagnies  du  4-^me  bataillon  de  tirailleurs,  qui,  apres  avoir 
ete  renforcees  par  le  regiment  de  chasseurs  de  Borodino,  tra- 
versent  deux  ravins ;  enfin  le  regiment  de  chasseurs  de 
Taroutino,  apr^s  avoir  effectne  le  passage  de  la  riviere,  tourne 
k  gauche  et  suit  la  vieille  route  postale.  Les  regiments  de 
chasseurs,  apres  avoir  atteint  le  sommet  de  la  montagne, 
et  signaie  les  chemins  les  plus  aisement  praticables  pour 
TartiUerie,  s'airStent  et  prot^nt  le  mouvement  des  autres 
troupes.  La  marche  ulterieure  de  I'affaire  dependra  des  cir- 
Constances  mSmes.  Dans  le  cas  oii  les  12  bataillons  de 
chasseurs  auraient  rencontre  Tennemi  en  forces  superieures 
ce  qui  n'est  gu^res  probable,  ces  bataillons  ont  Tordre  de 
descendre  vers  la  baie,  pendant  que  les  hauteurs  du  rivage 
seront  battues  par  les  vapeurs  la  Cheraonkse  et  le  Wladimir, 
en  supposant  toutefois  que  ce  dernier  re9oive  Tordre  de 
s'approcher  pour  donner  son  concours  en  cette  occurrence. 
II  me  semble  aussi  que  la  colonne  du  lieutenant-general 
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Solmonow  pourrait  6tie  expos^e  au  feu  des  batteries  de  sie^ 
anglaises  au  d^but  de  sa  marche,  et,  pour  cette  raison  j'ai 
ordonn^  au  g<in^ral  Solmonow  de  commencer  Taction  une 
heure  plus  t6t. 


No.  VII. 

Table  showing  the  Numbebs  of  the  2d  Division  out  on 
Picket  or  skirmishing  as  Picket-sitpports,  and  com- 
puting   APPROXIMATELY    THE    KUICBER     OF    COLLECTED 

Troops  remaining  ayailable  for  the  Second  Period 
OF  THE  Fight. 

Pickets  (each  one  company)  furnished  in  ordinary  course  by  the 

2d  Division  on  the  5th  of  November,  .  .        480 

Two  additional  companies  of  the  55th  understood  to  have  been 
sent  out  skirmishing  to  the  line  of  the  pickets  from  the 
same  regiment,*  ......        108 

One  wing  of  the  30th  (not  the  one  with  which  Colonel  Mauleverer 
acted  in  person)  sent  out  skirmishing  in  support  of  the 
pickets,  .......        204 

Total  of  picket  force  and  skirmishers  supporting  them,  792 

Total  strength  of  2d  Division,        .....       2956 
Deduct  pickets  and  skirmishers  as  above,  .  .  .        792 

Total  strength  of  troops  not  on  picket,  or  sent  out  as 

skirmishers,  ......      2164 

Deduct  2d  Division  troops  placed  to  guard  the  left  rear — ^viz., 

wing  of  47th,  285  ;  and  wing  of  49th,  245,     .  .530 

Total  of  collected  troops  which,  if  no  ccuticdHes  had 
occurred  in  the  mean  time,  would  have  remained 
to  encounter  the  attack  on  Pennefathet^s  centre  and 
right, 1634 


*  The  main  body  of  the  55th,  after  the  reductions  which  it  sustained, 
was  generally  spoken  of  as  a  mere  'remnant,'  with  a  strength  estimated 
at  only  *  about  100.'  In  these  circumstances,  I  have  ventured  to  infer 
that  the  extra  draft  made  from  the  regiment  comprised  two  companies. 
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This  force  was  reduced  by  the  eflTects  of  the  fighting  to  per- 
haps  about  1400 ;  and  one  half  of  what  thus  remained  went 
fighting  out  in  the  front,  but  the  other  half  was  for  some  time 
retained  on  Home  Ridge.  At  length,  however,  the  95th  in  two 
separate  bodies  was  pushed  forward,  and  then  the  number  of 
Pennefather's  organised  infantry  still  left  on  the  Home  Ridge 
became  reduced  to  less  than  400. 


No.  VIII. 

Lieutenant,  now  Colonel,  McDonald,  Adjutant  op 

THE  95th  at  Inkebman. 

When  Lieutenant  McDonald  fell  wounded,  a  soldier  came 
up  and  disengaged  him  from  his  horse,  and  seated  him  with 
his  face  towards  the  body  of  Russian  troops  then  approaching, 
and  his  back  supported  by  a  bush.*  The  man  wished  to  re- 
main with  him,  but  McDonald  said  No,  and  when  the  man  still 
persisted  McDonald  ordered  him  to  retreat,  and  was  then  left 
sitting  alone.  When  the  Russians  approached,  they  fired  at 
him  a  great  number  of  shots,  and  seversd  struck  him,  but  many 
more  struck  only  his  outer  coat.  Presently  the  Russians,  see- 
ing that  he  was  not  dead,  came  up  close  and  began  prodding  at 
him  with  their  bayonets.  He  says  he  did  not  feel  the  pain  of 
the  thrusts,  but  he  confirms  the  experience  which  gives  rise  to 
the  expression,  '  cold  steeL'  He  managed  to  raise  himseK  on 
one  leg,  and  make  signs  that  he  was  a  wounded  man,  but 
without  efiect,  and  he  continued  to  receive  bayonet-thrusts. 
He  used  his  fists  against  some  of  the  assailants,  and  for  the 
moment  not  quite  inefiTectually,  but  soon  he  was  again  pros- 
trate. When  he  was  down,  the  Russians  continued  to  poke  at 
him  with  their  bayonets,  and  now  also  they  banged  him  with 
the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets.    He  at  length  became  sense- 

*  The  Russian  force  was  apparently  that  lakoutsk  battalion,  which,  as 
shovm  in  the  text,  had  marched  up  unopposed  through  the  '  Qap.' 
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less,  and  the  next  thing  he  recognised  was  the  sonnd  of  English 
voices.  He  heard  the  soldiers  say  that '  the  poor  fellow  was 
'  done  for/  and  had  not  yet  the  strength  to  contradict  them  by 
either  voice  or  sign.  To  find  out  whether  he  was  really  dead 
or  not,  they  lifted  np  his  body,  and  then  banged  it  down 
heavily  on  the  ground.  They  then  saw  that  he  was  alive,  and 
before  long  he  was  able  to  speak.  They  carried  him  ofiT  the 
field;  and  when  I  saw  him  many  years  afterwards  (in  1869) 
he  was,  as  I  understood,  in  perfectly  good  health  1  Several  of 
the  bayonet-thrusts  he  received  were  in  the  sides  and  else- 
where in  the  trunk,  and  one  was  quite  close  to  the  stomach. 
He  says  that  after  recovering  his  consciousness  he  became 
impressed  with  an  idea  that,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  undergone, 
he  was  destined  to  live  through  the  danger.  He  speaks  with 
no  savageness  of  his  assailants,  and  is  quite  ready  to  make 
full  allowance  for  the  excesses  of  a  soldiery  excited  and 
fighting  in  brushwood. 


No.  IX. 

Appboximate  Computation  of  Allied  Infaittbt  on  Mount 
inkerlian  which  was  still  in  an  obqanised  state 

AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  ThIBD  PeBIOD. 

On  the  right  and  right  front. 

The  *  hay  picket,'  the  lemaiiu  of  Champion's  wing 
of  95thyOf  light  wingof  Honford's  Rifle  battalion, 
and  of  Captain  WilBon's  ColdBtream  men ;  alto- 
gether,  it  is  believed,  about        .  .  250 

French  Cth  of  the  Line,         ....  760 

1000 

On  the  left,  watching  the  Careenage  Bovine  and  the 

Mikriakof  Glen. 

Loid  Wesf  8  wing  of  2l8t,  Prince  Edward's  Company, 
the  remains  of  the  88th  companies,  of  Fordyce's 
wing  of  the  47th,  and  of  Grant's  wing  of  the 
49th;  altogether  about   ....  1000 
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Fighting  out  in  front  of  the  ffame  Ridge, 

Bemains  of  wing  of  20th  under  Horn,  say    .  140 

of  the  30th,  Bay        .           .           .           .  200 

of  Hume's  wing  of  95th,  aay                       .  150 

of  left  wing  of  Bifle  battalion,  eay  .           .  110 


99 


»9 


On  or  near  the  Some  Ridge. 

Remains  of  Upton's  2  companies  of  the  Qnards,  say 

of  57th,  say  .... 

of  55th,  say  .... 

of  light  wing  of  47th,  say     . 

of  Egerton*s  77th  wing  (now  approaching 
Home  Ridge),  say 
63d  Regiment  (fresh),. 
Right  wing  of  21st  (fresh), 
French  7th  L6ger  (fresh), 


99 
99 

9> 
99 


600 


120 
170 
100 
200 

200 
466 
201 
908 


say  2400 


5000 


Total  French  and  English  Infantry,     . 

Of  these  5000,  3000  only  weriB  on  what  was  about  to  be  the 
fighting  ground  during  the  Third  Period  ;  and  of  those  3000 
908  were  French,  and  the  rest  English.  There  was,  besides,  a 
'  truant  body  of  Zouaves,'  of  which  I  cannot  give  the  strength 
farther  than  by  saying  that  Pennefather  computed  the  number 
of  those  Zouaves  who  fought  under  his  eye  at  'about  sixty.' 


No.  X. 


Extract  fbom  General  Penkefather's  Beport  to  the 
Quartermaster-General,  dated  the  6th  October 
(MEANiNa  November)  1854 

'  And  now  heavy  columns  of  Bussian  infantry  pressed  for- 
'  ward  up  the  hill  both  to  the  left  of  our  position  and  by  the 
'  road  leading  to  its  crest ;  and  here,  I  assure  you,  we  should 
*  have  hardly  held  our  ground  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of 
'  two  battalions  of  French  infantry  at  the  very  crisis  of  the 
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'  battle,  who  *  forming  in  two  lines,  and  joined  on  their  left  by 
'  a  portion  of  the  57th  Begiment,  after  a  momentaiy  halt, 
'  cheered  and  charged  the  enemy,  forcing  them  down  the  hill 
'  with  fire  and  steel  with  considerable  slaughter,  aided  by  some 
'  of  our  guns  in  advance  on  our  right,  who  plied  the  left  flank 
'  of  the  Bussians  with  good  effect' 


No,  XL 
Authorities  showing  thb  time  when  the  French  Infantry 

CEASED  to  take  PART  IN  THE  BATTLE. 

After  describing  the  defeat  of  the  Selinghinsk  battalions, 
narrated  ante,  p.  403,  the  official  Atlas  de  la  Guerre  d'Orient 
says,  'il  est  environ  11  heures;'  and  thenceforth  it  mentions 
nothing  done  by  any  French  infantry  until  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  It  says:  'Depuis  Tarriv^e  des  fran<;ais  le  It- 
'  g^n^ral  Dannenbeig  s*est  decide  de  battre  en  retraite.' 
[This  was  not  the  case.]  '  A  partir  de  onze  heures,  ses  troupes 
'  n'ont  fait  aucun  mouvement  ofiTensif  Le  combat  a  continue 
'  de  loin  i  coups  de  fusil  et  k  coups  de  canon.' 

Fay,  A.D.C.  to  Bosquet,  and  a  very  good  authority  upon 
matters  of  fact  coming  under  his  observation,  says :  '  D^s  1 1 
'  heures  la  bataille  dtait  dvidemment  gagn^e,  car  rennemi  wins 
'  paraitre  se  retirer  encore,  avait  cess^  Umt  mouvement  qffensi/.* 

In  the  statement  of  fact,  which  I  have  distinguished  by 
italics,  Fay  is  perfectly  accurate,  being  wrong  only  in  going  on 
to  infer  that  therefore  the  battle  was  gained.  Both  the  Russians 
and  the  Frenchf  abandoned  the  ofiiensive  at  11  o'clock;  but 

*  In  the  part  of  the  sentence  which  follows  this  woid  the  General  refers 
to  what  was  only  one  battalion,  though  certainly  a  very  strong  one— i.e., 
to  the  7th  L^er,  numbering  908  men. 

t  The  Russians  continued  their  attacks  on  the  Banier  long  after  II 
o'clock  ;  but  those  attacks,  as  shown  in  the  text,  had  a  defensive  purpose, 
and  are  not  therefore  inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  the  enemy 
abandoned  the  offensive  at  II  o'clock. 
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the  English  continued  the  battle  against  an  enemy  who  stood 
firm  on  the  defensive  for  two  hours  more,  %,e.,  until  about  1 
o'clock. 

Upon  this  point  theBussian  authorities  are  in  perfect  accord 
with  our  people. 


No.  XII. 

'Biting  the  dust'  in  death. 

It  would  seem  that  this  muscular  action  is  apt  to  occur  when 
a  man  has  been  arrested  by  death  in  the  act  of  strenuous 
bodily  exertion;  and  no  doubt  an  artilleryman  whilst  hotly 
engaged,  and  vehemently  serving  his  gun,  must  in  general  be 
much  harder  at  work  than  an  infantry  soldier  busied  with  his 
firelock.  In  ancient  times  a  large  proportion  of  the  slain  were 
killed  in  the  act  of  exerting  their  strength  to  the  utmost,  and 
then  it  was  that '  biting  the  dust'  became  almost  an  equiva- 
lent for  being  killed  in  battla  However  hotly  engaged,  a 
modem  infantry  soldier  does  not  commonly  exert,  whilst 
halted,  any  great  amount  of  physical  strength,  and  the  in- 
stances in  which  he  literally  'bites  the  dust'  are  compara- 
tively rare. 


No.   XIII. 
The  Immediate  Cause  of  the  Enemy's  Eetbeat. 

'  Bientot  le  feu  meurtrier  de  I'artillerie  ennemie  nous  con- 
*  traignit  h,  faire  retraite  sur  la  ville.' — Dannenberg/'s  Despatch, 
That  the  statement  referred  to  the  18-pounders  is  apparently 
certain :  for,  apart  from  the  power  of  those  two  guns,  the 
Allies  were  grievously  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  the  artillery 
arm.  Indeed  MentschikofiT  in  his  despatch*  gave  the  required 
point  to  Dannenberg's  general  expression,  and  distinctly  as- 

*  Quoted  ante,  note,  p.  411. 
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cribed  the  irresistibly  coercive  power  of  the  allies  to  the  *  siege 
*  artillery'  brought  up  by  the  English — i.  «.,  to  the  two  18- 
pounders.  Dannenbeig  does  not  mention  any  pressure  from  in- 
fantry at  this  juncture ;  but  that  omission  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  above  surmise,  for  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  he 
could  have  seen  the  few  soldiery  who  worked  their  way  up 
through  brushwood  to  assail  the  battery,  and  to  him  it  would 
seem  that  the  battery  was  succumbing  to  the  fire  of  the  18- 
pounders  alone.  The  discomfiture  sustained  by  this  particular 
battery  was  made  specially  signal,  and  to  a  Bussian  observer 
distressing,  by  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  dismounted 
gun,  numbers  of  men  were  brought  to  the  spot,  and  there 
kept  imder  fire  until  the  task  had  been  accomplished.  All  these 
considerations  tend  to  support  the  surmise  that  the  discomfiture 
of  the  battery  in  question  dealt  the  final  blow  which  overcame 
Dannenberg's  resistance. 


NaXIV. 

Nominal  Bbtubn  of  Officers  Killed  Ain>  Wouia>£D 

AT  Inkebman. 

Nominal  Betum  of  Officers  Killed  at  ike  Battle  oflnkerman, 

November  5, 1854. 

Cavalry  DivieiofL 

I7th  Lancers, — Comet  Archd.  Clevland. 

Boyal  Artillery. — Biigadier-G^eral   T.   Fox   Strangways;   Major   P. 
Townsend. 

1st  Biviston. 

Stqffi — Captain  H.  T.  Batler,  Depnty-ABsistant  Adjatant-GeneraL 

dd  Battalion  Grenadier  Guards. — Lieutenant-Colonel  K  W.  Packen- 

ham ;  Captain  Sir  R.  L.  Newman,  Bart ;  Captain  Hononiable  H. 

A.  Neville. 
1st  Battalion  Coldstream  Guards. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Honourable  T. 

y.  Dawson ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  C.  Cowell ;  Captain  Honooiable 

G.  C.  C.  Eliot ;  Captain  F.  H.  Ramsden ;  Captain  L.  D.  Mackinnon ; 
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Captain  H.  M.  Bonverie ;  lieutenant  C.  H.  Greyille  ;  Lieutenant  E. 
A.  Disbrowe. 
l9t  BcUtalion  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. — Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  H.  Blair. 

2d  Division. 

iSto/.— Captain  W.  K.  Allix. 

30^  Eegt. — Captain  A.  Conolly  ;  Lieutenant  A.  Gibson. 

4lst  RegU — Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  Carpenter  ;    Captain  E.  EichardB  ; 

Lieutenant  A.  Taylor;    Lieutenant  J.  W.  Swaby;  Lieutenant  J. 

Stirling. 
49^A  Regt. — M^jor  T.  N.  Dalton ;  Lieutenant  A.  S.  Aimstrong. 

^Division. 
60^  Regt, — ^Lieutenant  W.  G.  Dashwood. 

Ath  Division, 

Staff, — Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Cathcart,  E.C.B. ;  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral T.  L.  Goldie ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  T.  Seymour,  Assistant 
Adjutant-GeneraL 

20^  i?e^.--Lieutenant  W.  H.  Dowling. 

%ist  J?«^— Lieutenant  H.  F.  E.  Hurt; 

57^  Regt, — Captain  K  Stanley. 

6dd^  J?^.— Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  S.  T.  Swyny ;  Lieutenant  G.  C.  W. 
Curtois ;  Ensign  J.  H.  Clutterbuck. 

68^^  .S^— Major  H.  G.  Wynne ;  Lieutenant  F.  G.  Barker. 

1st  BaUalion  Rifle  Brigade, — Captain  A.  A.  Cartwiight. 

Light  Division, 

33(2  Regt, — Lieutenant  Henry  Thorold.  ' 

19th  Regt, — Captain  James  Eer. 

77th  i^e^^Captain  J.  Nicholson. 

2d  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade,— lAeuteDSJit  L.  W.  Malcom. 

J.  B.  BUGKNALL  EbIOOURT, 

Acb'^^tcni-OeneraL 


Nominal  Betum  of  Officers  Wounded  at  the  Battle  oflnkerman, 

November  5,  1854. 

Roycd  iirfi/Zery.— Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  Gambler,  slightly';  Captain  and 
Adjutant  J.  F.  L.  Baddeley,  severely ;  Captain  G.  Tupper,  slightly ; 
Captain  C.  H.  IngUby,  severely. 

1st  Division, 

Staff,— M&ioT-Qeaenl  H.  J.  W.  Bentinck,  slightly ;  Captain  T.  H.  Clif- 
ton, A.D.C.,  slightly. 
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9d  BaUalion  Grenadier  Guards^Colontl  F.  W.  HamUton,  slightly ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Bradford,  slightly ;  lieatenant-Colonel  Hon. 
H.  Percy,  slightly ;  Captain  A.  Tipping,  severely ;  Lieutenant  Sir 
J.  Feiguson,  Bart,  slightly ;  Lieutenant  C.  N.  Sturt,  severely. 

1st  Battalion  Colddream  Guards. — ^Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Halkett, 
severely;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  A.  C.  L.  Fitzroy,  severely ;  Colonel 
Hon.  Q.  Upton,  slightly;  Captain  Hon.  P.  Fielding,  severely;  Lieu- 
tenant Hon.  W.  A.  Amherst,  severely. 

2d  Battalion  Scots  Fusilier  Gwxrds.—Colov^l  E.  W.  F.  Walker,  severely ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  Seymour,  slightly;  Captain  G.  T.  F. 
Shuckhurgh,  severely  ;  Captain  R.  Gipps,  severely ;  Captain  F.  Bar- 
ing, slightly ;  Lieutenant  S.  J.  Blane,  slightly ;  Captain  and  Adju- 
tant H.  Drummond,  severely ;  Assistant-Suigeon  A  G.  Elkington, 
slightly. 

^Division. 

Stc^, — ^Brigadier-General  H.  W.  Adams,  mortally ;  Captain  J.  Guhbins, 
A.D.C.,  severely ;  Captain  C.  Adams,  A.D.C.,  slightly ;  Captain  A. 
McDonald,  AD.C,  slightly ;  Captain  F.  P.  Harding,  A.D.C.,  severely. 

90^  Rsgt — Major  J.  T.  Mauleverer,  severely ;  Captain  J.  Rose,  severely; 
Captain  G.  Dickson,  slightly;  Captain  P.  Bayley,  severely;  Lieu- 
tenant J.  D.  Ross  Lewin,  dangerously. 

A\9t  i2^.— Captain  H.  W.  Meredith,  slightly;  Captain  Hugh  BowlandB, 
slightly;  Captain  F.  C.  Bligh,  slightly;  Lieutenant  H.  S.  Bush, 
severely ;  Lieutenant  G.  R.  Fitzroy,  severely ;  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  W.  Johnston,  slightly. 

Alth  Regt — Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  O'G.  Haly,  severely ;  Ensign  0. 
Waddilove,  slightly. 

55^  Regt. — Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  Warren,  C.B.,  severely  ;  Brevet- 
Colonel  H.  C.  B.  Daubeney,  slightly;  Lieutenant  J.  R  Hume, 
severely ;  Lieutenant  W.  Bamston,  severely ;  Lieutenant  G.  A. 
Morgan,  slightly. 

05^  Regt. — Major  J.  G.  Champion,  mortally ;  Major  H.  Hume,  slightlj ; 
Captain  G.  C.  Vialls,  slightly ;  Lieutenant  A.  J.  J.  McDonald, 
dangerously. 

Zd  Division* 
both  Regt. — Captain  H.  J.  Frampton,  slightly. 

^Division, 

Staff. — ^Brigadier-General  H.  W.  Torrens,  mortally ;  Brevet-Major  C.  L 

B.  Maitland,  D.AA.G.,  severely  ;  Lieutenant  H.  D.  Torrens,  AJD.C, 

slightly. 
20th  Regt. — ^Colonel  F.  Horn,  slightly ;  Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  D. 

Crofton,  severely ;  Brevet-Major  J.  B.  Sharpe,  severely ;  Captain  W. 

T.  Wood,  slighUy  ;  Captain  C.  R.  Butler,  severely  ;  Lieutenant  0. 

Bennett,  severely  ;  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  F.  Padfield,  slightly ; 

Ensign  L.  Kekewich,  slightly. 
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%IM  RegL — ^Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  Q.  AinsUe,  mortally ;  Captain  G.  W. 

Boldeio,  severely;  Lieutenant  A.  Templeman,  dightly  ;  Lieutenant 

H.  King,  severely ;  Lieutenant  R.  EiUeen,  slightly ;  Lieutenant  R. 

Stephens,  severely. 
67^  /S^^— Captain  J.  F.  Bland,  mortally ;  Lieutenant  O.  W.  Hague, 

dangerously ;  Lieutenant  C.  Venables,  slightly. 
^Zd  i&!^— Captain  Thomas  Harries,  slightly;  Captain  C.  E.  Fairtlough, 

slightly ;   Lieutenant  T.  Johns,  slightly ;  Lieutenant  W.  H.  New- 

henham,  slightly ;   Ensign  H.  T.  Tysden,  severely ;  Ensign  T.  K. 

Morgan,  severely ;  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  R.  Bennett,  severely. 
68^  Regt, — Major  Harry  Smith,  dangerously  ;    Lieutenant  J.  Cator, 

dangerously. 
46^  Regt, — Captain  W.  Hardy,  severely ;  Ensign  K  H.  Hellier,  slightly. 
1^  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade, — Major  E.  Rooper,  severely  ;  lieutenant 

Coote  Buller,  slightly ;  Lieutenant  C.  S.  Flower,  slightly. 

Light  Division. 

Staff, — ^Lieutenant-Qeneral  Sir  Qeorge  Brown,  K.C.B.,  severely. 

Ith  Regt, — Major  Sir  T.  Troubridge,  Bart,  severely ;   Captain  R  Y. 

Shipley,  severely ;  Lieutenant  H.  W.  P.  Butler,  severely  ;  Captain  E. 

H.  Rose,  slightly  ;  Ensign  L.  J.  F.  Jones,  slightly. 
23{2   RegU — ^Lieutenant   T.  F.  Vane,   slightly  ;    Lieutenant   J.   Duff, 

missing. 
33(2    Regt, — Lieutenant    F.    Corbett,    slightly ;     Ensign    J.    Owens, 

dangerously. 
%%th  Regt. — Captain  J.  G.  Crosse,  slightly  ;  Lieutenant  H.  J.  Baynes, 

severely  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  R  Jeffreys,  slightly. 
2(2  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade, — Captain  E.  Newdigate,  slightly. 
Royal  Marines, — Captain  W.  H.  March. 

J.   B.   BUGKNALL  EbTCOUBT, 

Adjutant'GeneraL 


No.  XV. 

Note  by  General  Canrobert  read  at  MESTma  of  the 
Allied  Generals  on  the  7th  Nov.  1854. 

LoTsqtie  les  g^n^raux  eu  chef  des  armies  alli^es  les  ont 
amen^  en  Crim^e  lis  avaient  bas^  leur  grande  entreprise  sur 
trois  probabilit^s :  l^  sor  la  facility  da  d^barquement ;  2^,  sur 
le  nombre  pen  considerable  de  troupes  Busses  en  Crimee ;  S"*, 
sur  la  possibility  d'entrer  rapidement  dans  une  ville  qui  forti- 
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fide  d'nne  manifere  formidable  da  cdtd  de  la  mer  etait  loin  de 
passer  pour  avoir  des  defenses  redoutables  da  cdtd  de  la 
terre. 

De  ces  trois  probabilitds  qai  ont  6t&  les  raisons  ddtennin- 
antes  de  I'expedition  deaz,  la  premiere  et  la  deaxi^me,  sent 
heareosement  et  glorieosement  ddvenaes  des  faits  accomplis :  11 
n'en  a  pas  6t&  de  mfime  de  la  troisi^me  qai  a  presents  jusqu'^ 
ce  jour,  et  presente  encore  les  difficoltds  d'attaque  et  de  de- 
fense qu'il  n'dtait  gu^re  permis  de  prdvoir:  ces  difficult^ 
doivent  dtre  sarmontdes  soit  par  an  acte  de  vigaear  blatant  s'il 
est  humainement  possible  de  le  tenter  avec  des  chances  de 
sacc^,  soit  par  an  atermoiement  qai  toat  en  noas  laissant 
I'ascendant  moral  qae  noas  avons  pris  sar  Tennemi  permettiait 
anx  armies  allides  d'attendre  avec  s^aritd  les  renforts  qui 
lear  sont  devenas  necessaires  soit  ponr  combler  les  vides  laiss^ 
dans  lear  rangs  par  les  combats  et  les  maladies  qae,  poar  Clever 
lear  effectif  aa  point  qa'il  est  raisonable  d'attendre  pour  Sure 
faces  aux  circonstances  que  vient  compliqner  Tarrivde  inat- 
tendue  d'une  partie  de  Tarmde  du  Danuba  II  s'agit  de  prendre 
en  consequence  une  prompte  decision. — Endorsement  in  Lord 
Baglan's  handwriting :  '  Private  note  of  Oeneral  Canrdbert  read 
at  a  meeting  on  the  Ith  November  1854.' 


No.    XVI. 
Thb  Author's  Authority  fob  the  Numbers  which  hb 

STATES  TO  hate  BEEN  PRESENT  AT   InKERMAN. 

Amongst  our  officers  present  in  the  battle,  there  prevails,  I 
believe,  an  impression  that  the  numbers  assigned  to  the  Bus- 
sians  by  the  great  official  work  published  under  the  auspices 
of  General  de  Todleben,  have  been  much  understat<ed ;  and  I 
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must  acknowledge  that  I  have  felt  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  assertions  there  made  with  the  great  show  of 
numerical  strength  which  the  enemy  found  means  to  make  in 
the  Third  Period' of  the  action ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  repose 
confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  illustrious  soldier  who  has 
allowed  this  work  to  appear  under  the  aegis  of  his  name ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  instead  of 
asking  the  reader  to  contemplate  the  assaults  of  legions  inde- 
finitely vast,  I  shall  do  well  to  accept  the  basis  afforded  me 
by  statements  which  are  not  only  official,  but  supported  in  the 
face  of  Europe  by  the  General's  deliberate  sanction.  I  of  course 
permit  myself  to  correct  the  Uttle  errors  which  I  find  made 
through  mere  inadvertence  in  one  or  two  places ;  and  I  also 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  part  of  the  field  where 
General  de  Todleben  places  no  troops  at  all  there  was  that 
heavy  body  of  men — drilled  seamen,  perhaps,  or  marines — 
which  I  have  called  the  *Under-road  Column ;'  but  subject  to 
these  slight  qualifications,  I  adopt  all  those  statements  of  the 
Bussian  numbers  at  Inkerman,  which  are  sanctioned  by  the 
General's  authority. 

And,  after  all,  the  disparity  that  there  was  between  the 
Bussian  and  the  English  numbers  remains  sufficiently  won- 
derful 

As  regards  the  numbers  of  the  English  engaged  in  the 
battle,  there  was  not  that  facility  for  coming  to  a  conclusion 
which  is  afforded  by  a  glance  at  the  *  Morning  State ;'  for, 
excepting  only  Pennefather's  force  (which  was  attacked,  so 
to  speak,  at  its  own  home),  every  English  division  affording 
troops  for  the  battle  had  also  duties  elsewhere  which  could 
not  be  neglected.  The  Guards  had,  per  force,  to  maintain  an 
extensive  system  of  pickets  on  an  unattacked  part  of  the 
ground;  and  at  the  Inkerman  time,  the  3d,  the  4th,  and 
the  light  Divisions  were  all  of  them  providing  men  for  the 
trenches. 

Under  such  conditions  it  was  not,  of  course,  sufficient  to 
know  the  strength  of  the  'effectives'  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  November ;  for  one  had  to  learn  also  how  many  of 
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them  were  actually  marched  off  from  their  camps  to  the  field 
of  battle. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  as  regards  this  last  matter, 
I  have  been  able  to  attain  to  what — ^though  foreigners  may 
question  it — ^my  fellow-countrymen  will  regard  as  certainty. 
Every  statement  that  1  make  of  the  English  numbers  present 
at  Inkerman,  rests,  I  may  say,  upon  the  personal  assurance, 
and  therefore  upon  the  personal  honour  of  an  English  officer. 
To  say  this,  is,  as  I  think,  enough ;  but  I  wiU  make  myself 
guilty  of  a  little  supererogation,  and  add  that  every  officer  on 
whom  I  thus  rely,  is,  or  was  in  his  lifetime,  a  man  of  high 
distinction. 

This  will  be  presently  made  evident  by  a  simple  statement 
of  the  names;  but  as  respects  the  strength  of  the  Guards 
at  Inkerman,  it  becomes  me  to  speak  separately. 

Upon  that  subject — ^and  it  was  one  involving  some  little 
complexity — ^his  Soyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
graciously  permitted  me  to  communicate  with  him  ;  and  not 
only  aided  me  by  the  resources  of  his  personal  knowledge,  but 
also  by  obtaining  the  aid  of  Colonel  Stephenson  and  other 
officers  of  the  Guards. 

The  sources  on  which  I  rely  for  the  strength  of  the  English 
forces  engaged  at  Inkerman  will  now  be  given  as  under  .* — 


Force  op  which  thb  Number      ^^^hority  for  the  STiLTEMMT. 

IS  STATED. 

Colonel  Stephenson,  acting  tinder  the 
special  directions    of  H.R.H.   the 

,  X  TV-  •  •         mv    n      J  Duke  ofCambridge,  who  commanded 

1st  Division.    The  Gnaids,    .     <     ♦!.    t>-  •  •       *  t  i.  i   £. 

'         ^      the  Division  at  Inkennan,  and  after- 
wards became  Commander-in-Chief 
at  the  Horse  Guards. 
/General  Sir  John  Pennefiather,  who 
2d  Division,  .        .        .        .     <     commanded  the  Division  at  Inker- 

V     man. 

/'General  Sir   Richard  England,  who 
3d  Division,   .        .        .        .     <     commanded  the  Division  at  Inker- 

\    man. 
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20th  Regiment,  .     i 


I 

-a 


General  Sir  Frederick  Horn,  who  com- 
manded the  regiment  at  Inkerman. 
(  Colonel  Bamsay  Stuart,  who  succeeded 
21st  Fusiliers,         .        .     <      to  the  command  of  the  regiment  at 

(     Inkerman. 

(  Colonel  Inglis,  who  succeeded  to  the 
57th  Regiment,       •        .     <      command  of  the  regiment  at  Inker- 

(     man. 

-  .  -».a   T»  XX  1.  f  Sir  Alfred  Horsford,  who  commanded 

Ist  Rifle  Battalion, .        •     S      xi.   v  **  t       *.  /u 

(      the  battalion  at  Inkerman. 

f  Colonel  DalzeU,  who  succeeded  to  the 

63d  Regiment,        .        .     <      command  of  the  regiment  at  Inker- 

(     man. 

.      *  .,.    .«.!.      3  (  The  late  General  Sir  Charles  Wind- 
Companies  of  the  46th  and  I      j^^  ^q^^G.,  attached  to  the  4th 

\     ootn  JtC^nments, .        .      j      vv^  •  •       x  t  i. 

^  '  [^     DiYiBion  at  Inkerman. 

ngaa  ig  ^  I  General  Sir  Wm.  Codrington,  who  com- 

mduding  the  Marmes,  tempo-  >  jjxvv-j     ir  x. 

Tr   t^   1  .    ..  I      manded  the  brigade  at  Inkerman. 

ranly  attached  to  it,  .        .     J  ^ 

T»  _^       *  XI.    « J  T»_-    J    T  •  i_x  /Report  made  on  the  6th  of  November 
Portion  of  the  2d  Bngade  Light  I     ,«^^  ,     /^         i  /m         i  o- 

TV.  .  .  V  i_  t        Lx  I     1864  by  CtoeraL  now  General  Sir 

Division,  which  was  brought  I     ^  t»«      x/^         i/^j- 

x^        x  T  i_  1-    /     George  Buller,  to  General  Codring- 

mto  action  at  Inkerman  by  \     ^       \,  ,.       xi.     t-  lx 

,    General  Buller,     ...  1     ^^.  ^'"^  «>"««««'««  «^«>  ^^^ 

\    Division. 

With  respect  to  the  nambers  of  the  French  troops  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  Official  Atlas  de  la  Qaerre  d'Orient ;  and  in  giving 
the  strength  of  the  battalions  which  Bosquet  brought  to  Mount 
Inkerman,  I  have  been  careful  to  make  proper  deductions  in 
respect  of  the  men  out  on  picket. 
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HENRY  LORD  BROUGHAM.  Written  by  Himself.  3  vols.  8vo, 
£1^  Ss.    Each  Volume  sold  separately. 

Brace— FAMILY  RECORDS  OF  THE  BRUGES  AND  THE 

CUMYNS.  With  an  Historical  Introduction  and  Appendix  from  Authen- 
tic Public  and  Private  Documents.  By  M.  K  GUMMING  BRUCE. 
Quarto,  doth,  £7^  los.    Large-Paper  Edition,  medium  quarto,  doth, 

Buchan— HANDY  book  of  METEOROLOGY. 

By  ALEXANDER  BUCHAN,  M.A.,  F.R.S,E.,  Secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Meteorolc^cal  Sodety,  &c    A  New  Edition,  being  the  third.    \In  the  Press, 

In  this  Edition  the  Charts  of  the  distribution  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  and  of 
Terrestrial  Temperature  will  be  revised ;  the  Relations  of  Temperature  to  Atmos- 
pheric Pressure  and  Winds  will,  with  the  aid  of  Illustrative  Charts,  be  more  fully 
discussed,  and  the  prindple  will  be  applied  in  explanation  of  unusually  Hot  and 
Cold  Seasons,  as  well  as  Seasons  of  excessive  Drought  or  excessive  Rainfall; 
Charts  will  be  given  showing  the  Distribution  of  Rain  over  the  Continents  of  the 
Globe,  and  its  connection  with  the  Distribution  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  and  Tem- 
perature, and  with  Prevailing  Winds,  will  be  pointed  out ;  the  Prevailing  Winds 
over  the  Globe  will  be  represented  on  Charts ;  and  odierwise  the  book  wSl  be  re- 
vised throughout 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF  METEOROLOGY. 


By  the  Same.     Crown  8vo,  with  8  Coloured  Charts  and  other  Engravings, 
pp.  218.    4s.  6d. 

*'  a  handy  oompaidlum  of  Meteorology  by  one  of  the  most  oompetent  Authorities  on  this  branch 
of  science. '  — Pctenna«m'f  Geo^^rophUche  ifittheiZunifien. 
'*  We  can  reoonimend  it  as  a  handv,  clear,  and  acientiflo  tntroductton  to  the  theory  of  Meteor- 
•  ology,  written  by  a  man  who  has  evidently  maatered  hia  subject"— Lcuioet. 
*' An  exceedingly  uaeftQ  volume."— ^(A«iuvKin. 


JV.  Blackwood  and  Sons*  List. 


Burke  — MEMOIR  OF  THE  POLITICAL  LIFE   OF  THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  EDMUND  BURKE,  with  Extracts  from  his 
Writings.    By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  CROLY,  D.D.     a  vols,  post  8vo,  i8s. 

Burton— THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND : 

From  Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Extinction  ofths  Last  Jacobite 
Insurrection.  By  JOHN  HILL  BURTON,  HistoriaBrapher-ROTal 
for  Scotland.  New  and  Enlaiged  Edition.  8  vols,  crown  ovOi  with  Index 
volume,  £^  3s. 

'*The  beat  aoooimt  thftt  hta  y«t  been  jmhUshed  of  the  natloiial  being  and  nib  of  Sootland.*— 
Timts. 

*'  Mr  Barton  has  the  highest  qoaliflcations  for  the  task.  In  no  other  history  of  Sootlsnd  with 
which  we  are  aoanainted  are  there  the  espedalattractlye  graces  which  disttognish  these  TPhunas  of 
national  history. —iiaeiMViMik 

"  Mr  Barton  has  giren  OS,  for  its  scale,  one  of  the  oompletest  histories  that  we  erer  saw  of  any 

conntry.**— Softmiay  RtnUm. 

"  Aa  a  repositoiy  of  the  leaning  with  which  modem  resesreh  snd  criticism  have  explored  the 
national  life  of  Ills  ooontrymen,  Mr  Borton'e  history  stands  alone  and  withoat  a  paralleL"— 
British  Qua/rUrif  RteUiw, 

THE  CAIRNGORM  MOUNTAINS. 


By  the  Sams.    In  crown  8vo,  38. 6d. 

"  One  of  the  most  complete  as  wdl  as  most  lively  and  intelligent  bits  of  reading  that  the  lover  of 
woriuof  tnivel  has  seen  mr  many  a  day."— ^WiMiday  RtnUm, 

Carlyle  —  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  REV.  DR  ALEX- 
ANDER CARLYLE,  Minister  of  Inveresk.  Contninfaig  Memorials  of 
the  Men  and  Events  of  his  Time.  Edited  by  JOHN  HILL  BURTON. 
In  8vo.    Third  Edition,  with  Portrait,  14s. 

**  This  boolc  contains  by  ikr  the  most  vivid  pietore  of  SoottlSh  Ufo  and  manners  that  hss  been 
given  to  the  pablio  since  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Soott.  In  bestowing  npon  it  this  high  pcaise»  we 
make  no  exo^>tion,  not  even  in  mvonr  of  LordOoekban's '  Memorials  *-4he  boot  which  resembles 
it  most,  and  which  anks  nsKtto  it  in  hxterest**— &UM»iifvJk  Bmim. 

Cave-Brown— THE  PUNJAB  and  DELHI  IN  1857  : 

Being  a  Narrative  op  the  Measures  by  which  the  Punjab  was 
Saved  and  Delhi  Recovered  during  the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  CAVE-BROWN,  Chaplain  of  the  Punjab  Movable  Colnnm.  With 
Plans  of  the  Chief  Stations  and  of  the  different  Engagements,  and  Portraits 
of  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart,  Sir  H.  Edwardes,  Sir  R.  Montgomery,  and  Biig.- 
Gen.  J.  Nicholson.    2  vols,  post  8vo,  2  is. 


«( 


This  is  a  work  which  win  well  repay  the  trouble  of  perosal.    Written  by  one  who  was  himself 

KMent  at  many  of  the  soenee  he  narrates,  and  who  has  had  fkee  access  to  the  papers  of  Sir  J. 
wrence.  Sir  B.  Montgomery,  and  Sir  H.  Bdwardes.  it  comes  with  sll  the  wei^t  w  ofBeial  author- 
ity, and  an  the  vividness  of  personal  narrative."— JVisi. 

CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINGFORD. 

Salem  Chapel.    2s.  in  boards,  or  2s.  6d.  in  doth. 

The  RBCTORt  and  the  Doctor's  Family,    is.  in  boards,  or  is.  6d.  in 

cloth. 
The  Perpetual  Curate.    2s.  in  boards,  or  28.  6d.  in  doth. 
Miss  Marjoribanks.    2s.  in  boards^  or  2s.  6d.  in  doth. 

CAPTAIN  CLUTTERBUCK'S  CHAMPAGNE. 

A  West  Indian  Reminiscence.    Post  8vo,  12s.  ^ 

*'  We  can  conscienUoosly  commend  '  Captain  Chitterbaclc*s  Champngne '  to  all  who  like  a  really 
original  story  with  no  nonsense  in  it.  *  — Prus. 


General  Literature. 


Colquhoun— SPORTING  DAYS. 

By  JOHN  COLQUHOUN,  Author  of  Uie  'Moor  and  the  Loch,'  &c. 
Crown  8to,  5s. 


ROCKS  AND  RIVERS ; 


Or,  Highland  Wanderings  over  Crag  and  Corrxi,  "Flood  and 
Felu"    By  the  Same.    8vo,  6s.  6d. 


SALMON-CASTS  AND  STRAY  SHOTS. 


Being  Fly-leaves  from  the  Note-Book  of  John  Colquhoan,  Esq.     Second 
Edition,  icap.  8to^  5s. 


THE  FERiE  NATURAE  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 


By  the  Sake.    8vo,  sewed,  is.  6d. 


ON  INSTINCT  AND  REASON. 


By  the  Same.    8vo,  sewed,  is. 

COQUET-DALE  FISHING  SONGS. 

Now  first  ooUected  by  a  North-Coontry  Angler,  with  the  Music  of  the  Airs. 
Octavo^  51. 

Cotterill— PROEMS. 

TifE  Angel  of  Live— Solitude,  Ac.  By  H.  B.  COTTERILL.  Fcap. 
8vo^  4s.  6d. 

Courthope— THE  paradise  of  BIRDS: 

An  Old  Extravaganza  in  a  Modern  Dress.  By  WILLIAM  JOHN 
COURTHOPE,  Author  of '  Ladibria  Lunae.'    Second  Edition,     js.  6d. 

Crawley— VENUS  and  psyche, 

With  other  Pobhs.    By  RICHARD  CRAWLEY.    Fcap.  8vo,  51. 

Descartes 

On  the  Method  op  Rightly  Conductino  the  Reason,  and  Seek- 
ing Truth  in  the  Sciences,  and  his  Meditations,  and  Selections 
FROM  HIS  PRiNaPLBS  OF  PHILOSOPHY.    In  One  voL"  post  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Dickson— JAPAN ; 

Being  a  Sketch  of  the  History,  Government,  and  Officers  of  the  Empire. 
By  WALTER  DICKSON.    Svo^  158. 

Douglas— SEARCHES  FOR  SUMMER. 

Showing  the  Anti-Winter  Tactics  of  an  Invalid.  By  C.  HOME 
DOUGLAS.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Dunbar— A  family  tour  round  the  coasts  of 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL  DURING  THE  WINTER  OF  1860-61. 
By  Lady  DUNBAR  of  Northfidd.     Post  8yo,  58. 


8  JV.  Blackwood  and  Sons  List. 


Dwyer— SEATS  AND  SADDLES,  BITS  AND  BITTING, 

AND  THE  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Restiveness  in  Horses.  Bt 
FRANCIS  DWYER.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with 
Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Eagles— THE  SKETCHEK 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  EAGLES,  A.M.  OrigmaUy  pubHshed  in  'Black- 
wood's  Magazine.'    Octavo^  los.  6d. 

" .    .    .    .    More  inatrnetfTe  and  sngsestive  nadii^ti  for  yooog  artists,  espedally  landscape- 
l>amter»,  can  scarcely  be  found.— HU  OIom. 

ESSAYS. 

By  the  Sams.  Origmally  published  in  'Blackwood's  Magazine.'  Post 
8vo,  los.  6d. 

Contents  : — Church  Music,  and  other  Parochials. — ^Medical  Attendance,  and 
other  Parochials. — A  Few  Hours  at  Hampton  Court — Grandfathers  and  Grand- 
children.— Sittinefor  a  Portrait — ^Are  tnere  not  Great  Boasters  among  us? — 
Temperance  and  Teetotal  Societies. — Thackeray's  Lectures:  Swift — The 
Crystal  Palace. ^Civilisation :  the  Census.— The  Beggar's  Legacy. 


SONNETS. 


By  the  Same.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Eliot— MIDDLEMARCH :  A  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  PRO- 
VINCIAL LIFE.  By  GEORGE  ELIOT.  A  New  Edition.  4  vols, 
crown  8vo,  2 is.    Cheap  Edition,  l  voL  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

WORKS  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT.    Library  Edition. 


Adam  Beds.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  12s. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  12s. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  X2s. 

Silas  Marner.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

F^lix  Holt.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  12s. 


WORKS  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT.    Cheap  Edition. 


Adam  Beds.    3s.  6d. 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss.    3s.  6d. 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.    3s. 
Silas  Marner.    2s.  6d. 
Felix  Holt,  3s.  6d. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  JUBAL, 


And  oUier  Poems.     By  GEORGE  ELIOT.     Second  Edition,  ftap.  Svo^ 
69. 


THE  SPANISH  GYPSY. 


By  the  Same.       Fifth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 


WISE,  WITTY,  AND  TENDER  SAYINGS, 


In  Prose  and  Verse.  Selected  from  the  Works  of  George  Eliot  By 
ALEXANDER  MAIN.  Handsomely  printed  on  toned  paper,  bound  in 
gilt  cloth.     Second  Edition,  6s. 


General  Literature. 


Eliot— THE  LEGEND  OF  JUBAL  and  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  GEORGE  ELIOT.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

Ewald— THE  CROWN  AND  ITS  ADVISERS ; 

OR,   Queen,  Ministers,  Lords,  and  Commons.    By  ALEXANDER 
CHARLES  EWALD,  F.S.  A.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

".    .    .    .    A  commendable  attempt  to  explain  In  limple  and  popular  langnage  the  madilnery 
of  the  EngUsh  Goyemment.''— Pott  KaiXX  GazetU. 
"  Kaj  be  regarded  In  some  reapects  ai  a  Ctonetltational  HannaL"— iStomiartl. 

Pinlay— HISTORY  OF  GREECE  UNDER  FOREIGN  DOM- 
INATION.   By  GEORGE  FINLAY,   LLD.,  Athens.    7  toIs.  8vo, 


««i 


'HIb  book  la  worthT  to  take  its  place  among  the  remarkable  worka  on  Greek  hlatotr  which 
form  one  of  the  chief  gloriea  of  Engliah  acholanhlp.  The  history  of  Greece  la  but  half  told  with- 
out it,"'— London  OtuuxUan, 

"Hia  work  la  therefore  leaned  and  profound.  It  throws  a  flood  of  Iteht  upon  an  Important 
though  obecure  portion  of  Grecian  hlatory.  .  .  .  In  the  eaaentlal  requiaitea  of  fidelity. 
accuncT,  and  leanung,  Mr  Flnlay  beara  a  tkTouiable  oompaiiaon  with  any  hlatoiloal  writer  of  ^ 

day."— Aortft  ^fliariean  JZaview. 

Hint— THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY  IN  EUROPE. 

VoL  I.,  containing  the  History  of  that  Philosophy  in  France  and  Germany. 
By  ROBERT  FLINT,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  PoUtical  Eco- 
nomy, Univeisity  of  St  Andrews.     8vo,  15$. 

"Enough  has  been  aald  to  ahow  that,  aa  a  work  dealing  with  a  aubiect  ftall  of  controversial 
pdnta,  it  deaervea  hearty  welcome.  Buch  a  woxk  must  be  Judged,  after  all,  by  Ita  general  tone  and 
spirit,  and  If  theae  merit  praiae,  while  accuracy  la  not  aaorlflced  to  eflbot^  we  may  cordially  com- 
mend it  We  hare  no  healtatlon  In  doing  that  in  thia  inatanccL  If  what  la  to  follow  be  of  equal 
quality  with  thia  first  volume,  it  wiU  be  an  important  and  valuable  work.  It  cannot  Mi  aa  such 
to  aupply  tndh,  stimulns  to  the  study  of  hlatory  with  a  view  to  Ita  phUoaophloal  comprehension. " 

Forbes— THE  campaign  of  garibaldi  in  the  two 

SICILIES :  A  Penonal  Namtiye.  By  CHARLES  STUART  FORBES, 
Commander,  R.N.     Post  8yo,  with  Portraits,  12s. 

"A  volume  which  oontalna  the  best  sketch  hitherto  published  of  the  campaign  which  put  an 
end  to  Bourbon  rule  In  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  la  aooompanled  with  plana  of  the  chief  battlee;  and 
ita  honeat  unezaggerated  record  contruts  very  flivonrably  with  the  strained  end  showy  aooount 
of  the  QarfbaldJaoa  Just  published  by  M.  Dmnas.**— Ataiwimr. 

Forsyth— IDYLLS  AND  LYRICS. 

By  WILLIAM  FORSYTH,  Author  of  'KeUvane,'  Ac.    Crown  8vo,  Ss. 

"  This  la  a  little  volume  of  unpretending  but  genuine  poetry."— iSfamdarcL 

FRENCH  HOME  LIFE. 

By  "an  English  Looker-on,  who  has  lived  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
France  ami<&t  ties  and  affections  which  have  made  that  countiy  his  second 
home. " — Preface, 
Contents  : — Servants.  —Children. — Furniture. — Food. — Manners. — Language. 

— Dress. — ^Marriage.     Second  Edition,  5s. 


<f  ^ 


'  Koua  en  avona  aasea  dlt  pour  ihire  oomprendre  tout  Tattndt  que  prfoente  un  pardl  llvre.  En 
le  llaant  lea  Anglaia  apprennent  k  mieux  noua  juger ;  noua  apprendrona,  nous,  4  mienx  nous  oon- 
naitre.  "—/(mmai  de  FarU, 

"  This  is  a  work  of  singular  knowledge,  written  by  a  man  poeaessing  rare  powers  of  observation 
and  aooial  tad  That  the  writer  haa  resided  long  in  France,  the  moat  supoHdal  {^oe  into  the 
book  will  make  clear ;  for,  whatever  the  paaaijw  traveller  can  do,  he  cannot  attain  to  auch  result 
of  clear  picture,  vivid  contrast,  and  Ann  ho&  on  general  causes  aa  we  have  here."— British 
Q,wixrUfri%  Btvitw. 


lo  JV.  Blackwood  and  Sons^  List 


Forbes— GEOLOGICAL  AND    PALiEONTOLOGICAL    MAP 

OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS,  indadinc  Tables  of  the  Fossils  of  the 
different  Epochs,  &c.  Ac,  from  the  Sketches  and  Notes  of  Professor 
EDWARD   FORBES.    With  Ulastrative  and  Explanatory  Lctteiprcss. 

21S. 

Frandllon— EARL'S  DENE.     A  Novel. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  31a.  6d. 

Gait— THE  NOVELS  OF  JOHN  GALT. 

Annals  of  thx  Parish. 

Thb  Provost. 

Sir  Andrew  Wylis. 

Tub  Entail,  or  the  Xateds  of  Gripft. 

4  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  28.  each. 

Gleig— THE  SUBALTERN. 

By  G.  R.  GLEIG,  M.A.,  Chaplain-Genenl  of  Her  Majest/s  Forces. 
Originallv  published  in  'Blackwood's  Magazine.'  libraiy  Edition.  Re- 
vised and  Correctedf  with  a  New  Pze&ce.    Crown  8vo»  7s.  6d. 

Goethe— FAUST. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  by  THEODORE   MARTIN.      Second 
Edition,  post  8yo,  6s. 
Qieap  Edition,  fcapi  8yo^  3s.  6d. 

"Tbe  best  tnmilation  of  'Vuist'  in  vane  we  hare  yet  had  in  Wnglsnd,*— JS^wefator. 


POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  GOETHE. 


Translated   by   Professor   AYTOUN   and   THEODORE   MARTIN. 
Second  Edition,  fcap.  8yo,  6s. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  tiieM  are  the  best  tnmilatlcmi  of  QoethaTs  marreDooaly-eat  gnia  which 
have  yet  hen  pabUahed."— SThe  lYaua 

Grant— A  walk  ACROSS  AFRICA. 

ORf  Domestic  Scenes  from  my  Nile  Journal.    By  JAMES  AUGUS- 
TUS GRANT,  Captain  H.M.  Bengal  Army,  Fellow  and  Gold  Medallist 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.    8vo,  with  Map,  158. 
"  Oaptaln  Gnuntf s  fhmk,  manly,  tmadomed  nBRattw."— ItaOy  ITewn. 

Gran^-MEMOIRS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 

EJRRCALDY  OF  GRANGE,  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edinboigh  for 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    By  JAMES  GRANT.    Post  8vo,  los.  6d. 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  find  histoqr  to  written,  in  a  style  at  onoe  Tigorooa,  penpienoua, 
pietueKine.    Ihe  aathot^s  heart  la  tfaoroai^  with  his  •nlgeet'''— IMcMbooocra  Mogtwrnt, 


and 


MEMOIRS    AND    ADVENTURES    OF    SIR    JOHN 

HEPBURN,  Marshal  of  France  under  Louis  XIIL,  &c.    By  the  Same. 
Post  8vo»  8a. 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  EDINBURGH. 

By  the  SAME.     A  New  Edition.     In  crown  8vo,  with  xa  Engravings,  2s. 

"  Of  the  different  books  of  this  nature  that  have  fallen  in  our  way,  we  do  not  remember  one  that 
haa  equalled  Mr  Grant's  '  Memorials  of  the  Caatle  of  Edinboi)^' "— iS^pectalor. 


J 
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Grant— INCIDENTS  IN  the  sepoy  war  of   1857-58. 

Compiled  from  the  Private  Journals  of  General  Sir  HOPE  GRANT, 
G.CB. ;  together  with  some  Explanatory  Chapters  by  Captain  HENRY 
KNOLLYS,  R.A.,  Author  of  'From  Sedan  to  Saarbruck.'  Crown  8vo, 
with  Map  and  Plans,  12s. 

"HIa  life  during  that  period  seems  to  have  tMn  one  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  described,  let  ns 
say  at  once,  in  a  simple  unaflbcted  manner,  as  Ikr  removed  firom  self-oonscioas  baahflilness  as 
from  the  swagger  which  even  brave  men  sometimes  exhibit,  and  which  cannot  but  convoy  to  the 
reader  a  very  strong  impression  of  the  narrator's  personal  gallantry,  and  of  his  modMt,  straight- 
forward, and  kindly  dinKMltion.''— AilMrday  B§vlMa, 

'  *  The  book  is  deUghttal  reading,  and  the  stem  interest  of  its  Bul]Ject  Is  brl^tened  by  a  pleasant 
style  and  a  most  flwdnaling  variety  of  Inddenl"— PcUI  Matt  OoMetU, 

**  The  Journal  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  present  volume  was  written  day  \jt  day  as  the  events 
happenedL  and  written  in  a  clear,  unaffected  siyle,  lit  up  by  a  kindly,  cmvaoous  spirit^  which 
goes  stxaJjBht  to  the  reader's  heart  The  story  it  unliolds  is  as  ftill  or  inddents  and  adventures 
as  any  i<mMnce.''—AUtn't  Indkm  MaU. 


Haig— SYMBOLISM ; 

OR,  Mind,  Matter,  and  Language  as  the  Necessary  Elements  op 
Thinking  and  Reasoning.    By  JAMES  HAIG,  M.  A.    Crown  8vo,  12s. 


«<i 


'  The  book  is  in  reaUty  a  popular  ezpodtion  of  philoeonhy  and  philosophical  systems  ennessed 
in  tlie  clearest  laagnage.  .  •  .  The  aathor  oocasionauy  displays  considerable  originality  and 
ingenuity  in  his  investigatlotts.  .  .  .  He  seems  to  suagest  that  philosophy  and  theology  should 
go  hand  in  hand.  .  .  .  Here  we  must  take  leave  of  this  sturdy  thinker  with  some  admiration 
of  his  bold  ideas  and  caieftil  research.  .  .  .  The  seneral  reader  will  gather  with  little  trouble 
tmm  his  pages  some  of  the  flowers  of  phiLosophioal  literatorei"— SmaiifMr. 

Hamerton— WENDERHOLME : 

A  Story  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Life.  By  PHILIP  GILBERT 

HAMERTON,  Aathor  of  *A  Painter's  Camp,'  &c.  3  vols,  poet  8vo» 
£1,  IIS.  6d. 

Hanulton— LECTURES  ON  METAPHYSICS. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Log:ic  and  Meta- 
physics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edited  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  L.  Man- 
SEL,  B.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  St  Pa^^ ;  and  John  Veitch,  M.  A.,  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  Glasgow.    Fifth  Edition.     2  vols.  8yo,  24s. 

LECTURES  ON  LOGIC. 

By  the  Sams.  Edited  by  Professors  Mansel  and  Veitch.  Third  Edition. 
In  2  vols.,  24s. 

DISCUSSIONS  ON  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LITERA- 
TURE, Education  and  University  Reform.  By  the  Same.  Third 
Edition.    8vo,  21s. 

MEMOIR   OF  SIR  WILLIAM   HAMILTON,    BART., 

Professor  of  Lo£ic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By 
Professor  VEITCH  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  8vo,  with  Portrait, 
18s. 

"ProllMsor  Yeiteh  has  saooeeded  In  blending  the  domestle  with  the  tnteUeetoal  Uib  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  in  one  graphic  picture^  as  biographers  nxely  do  succeed.'*— fioliinfay  J2fv(eia 

Hanulton— ANNALS  OF  the  peninsular  campaigns. 

By  Captain  THOMAS  HAMILTON.  A  New  Edition,  Edited  by  F. 
Hardman.     8vo,  i6s.     Atlas  of  Maps  to  illustrate  the  Campaigns,  12s. 


1 2  W.  Blackwood  and  Soni  List, 


Hamilton— MEN  and  manners  in  America. 

By  the  Same.    With  Portrait  of  the  Aathor.    Fcap.,  7s.  6d. 

Hamley— THE  operations  of  war  explained  and 

ILLUSTRATED.  By  EDWARD  BRUCE  HAMLEY,  Colond  in  the 
Royal  Artillery,  Companion  of  the  Bath,  Commandant  of  the  Staff  College, 
&c     Third  Edition,  4to,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  30s. 

"We  do  not  beiitat«  to  ny,  the  beet  treatise  that  has  tMn  wxtttan  in  the  Engliah  langoage^"— 

"  On  all  matters  relating  to  the  pxactioe  of  the  profbestoii,  tt  fl»ms  the  most  perfbei  book  of  re- 
ferenoe  that  has  been  pabUshed."— C/Mtod  Serviei  Maqoifim*. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  SEBASTOPOL. 

Written  in  the  Camp.  By  the  Same.  With  Illustrations  drawn  in  Camp 
by  the  Author.    8yo,  21s. 


"We  strongly  Teoommend  this  'Story  of  the  OimpeJga'  to  aQ  who  would  gain  a  Just  compre- 
hension of  this  tremendous  straggla  Of  this  we  are  pecfboUy  sore,  it  is  a  book  nnUksly  to  be 
ever  superseded.  Its  truth  is  of  that  simple  and  startluig  character  which  is  sure  of  an  immortal 
ezistenoe ;  nor  is  it  paying  the  gallant  author  too  high  a  oompliment  to  class  this  masterpieoe  of 
militaxY  histoiy  with  the  most  predooa  of  those  dassio  records  which  have  been  bequeathed  to 
us  by  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  who  took  part  in  the  wars  th«y  haTsdasoiibed.'''— 7!ha  Awa 

WELLINGTON'S  CAREER; 

A  MiUTAKY  AND  POLITICAL  SuMHA&Y.    By  the  Sami.    Crown  8vo,  2& 

LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD. 


By  the  Sams.     Crown  8yo,  as.  6d. 

"  A  auiet  homour,  an  easy,  graoefttl  style,  a  deep,  tiioroiu^  conlldeBt  knowledge  of  human 
nature  m  its  better  and  more  degrading  aspeeta,  a delloate  andexquiaite  appreciation  of  womanly 
character,  an  admirable  faonlty  of  deecrlptton,  and  great  tact  are  the  qualaaee  that  oommaiMi  the 
readei's  interest  and  respeet  flrom  b«ginmng  to  end  of  *I«dy  Lee's  Widowhood."*— As  rtuca 

THE  POSITION  ON  THE  ALMA. 

In  Seven  Sketches  from  the  Field  on  the  Day  after  the  Battle.    By  the 
Same.    Cloth,  5s. 


OUR  POOR  RELATIONS: 


A  Philozoic  Essay^    By  the  Sams.     With  Illustrations,  chiefly  by  Ernest 
Griset     Crown  8yo,  doth  gilt,  3s.  6cL 

"  A  charming  little  book."— ^wetofor. 

Hamley— A  NEW  sea  and  an  old  land  ; 

Being  Papers  su^ested  by  a  Visit  to  Egypt  at  the  end  of  1869.      By 
General  W.  G.  Hamley.    Syo,  with  Coloured  lUostrations,  los.  6d. 

"  Such  are  the  contrasts  the  book  deals  with,  handling  them  in  a  style  that  is  not  onhr  pleasant 
bat  pictoresque ;  and  those  who  care  to  have  ancient  E^pt  made  easy  will  attain  their  object  with 
the  smallest  possible  ezpenditore  of  temper  and  trouble  by  pladag  themselyea  onder  hia  guid- 
anca"— &Uiiracif  AMHeia 

HANDY  BOOK  OF  LAWS 

Chiefly  Affecting  Scotland.    Abridged  and  plainly  stated  for  general 
use.     By  an  Ex-She&iff-Substitute.    Sewed,  od. 
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HANDY  HORSE-BOOK;  % 

OR,  Practical  Instructions  in  Riding,  Driving,  and  the  General 
Care  and  Management  of  Horses.  By  "  Magenta."  A  New  Edition, 
with  6  Engravings,  4s.  6d. 

"Ab  oavBby  officer,  hmiling  bonenum,  eowsh-proprietor,  whip,  and  staeplechase-rider,  the 
author  haa  had  long  and  Tmrlons  experience  in  the  managBment  of  hones,  and  he  now  givea  oa  the 
cream  of  hJa  Information.  "—ilAaMeiMN., 

"  He  propounds  no  theories,  hat  embodies  in  simple  nntechnioal  language  what  be  has  leaned 
praeticaU7>— Sporting  GoaMt, 


Harbord— A  GLOSSARY  OF  NAVIGATION. 

Containing  the  Definitions  and  Propositions  of  the  Science,  Explanation  of 
Terms,  and  Description  of  Instruments.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  HARBORD, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Director  of  Education,  Admiralty.  Crown  Syo,  illustrated 
with  Diagrams,  6s. 

DEFINITIONS  AND    DIAGRAMS  IN  ASTRONOMY 


AND  NAVIGATION.     By  the  Same.     is.  6d. 


SHORT    SERMONS   FOR    HOSPITALS   AND   SICK 

SEAMEN.     By  the  Same.    Fcap.  8yo»  cloth,  4a.  6d. 

Hardman— SCENES  and  adventures  in  central 

AMERICA.    Edited  by  FREDERICK  HARDMAN.    Crown  Svo,  68. 

Hastii^fs— POEMS. 

By  the  Lady  FLORA  HASTINGS.  Edited  by  her  Sister,  the  late 
Ktuchioness  of  Bute.    Second  Edition,  with  a  Portrait     Fcap.,  7s.  6d. 

Hay— MYSIE'S  pardon. 

A  Novel  from  Australia.  By  JAMES  \V^\LKER  HAY.  3  vok. 
crown  8vo,  J^\,  5s.  6d. 

"The  novel  from  Anstralia  is  clever  and  interesting*  thon^  It  is  prohablv  more  attractive 
to  OS  through  its  Ikets  than  its  fiction.  The  story  is  ably  oonstnicted,  and  all  the  characters  are 
well  sustained,  while  the  anihor  may  lUrly  datm  the  credit  of  originali^  of  design.**— iSpeetotor. 

'* '  If  ysie's  radon '  Is  an  admirable  picture  of  colonial  hnman  nature,  which,  in  its  socuU  aspects, 
does  not  greatly  differ  firom  hnman  nature  at  homei  Mr  Hay  is  a  quick  snd  intelligent  observer ; 
he  has  considerable  literanr  taot  and  experiencew  and  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  .  .  .  The  book 
ends  happily,  and  the  reader  will  lay  it  down  with  regret  at  parting  with  so  lively  and  entertaining 
a  companion."— Doily  ifctoa 

"  The  whole  picture  has  a  substance  and  a  solidity  abont  it  which  can  hardly  have  been  derived 
from  any  other  source  than  Ikct  ...  It  Is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  colonial  pksture  that 
'Hysie's  Fiurdon'  Is  to  be  recommended.  It  is  also  a  capital  novel,  both  in  plot  and  cWacters. 
Mysie  herself  is  excellently  drawn."— <?iiardiaik 

Hay— A  NOMENCLATURE  OF  COLOURS 

Applicable  to  the  Arts  and  Natural  Sciences,  to  Manufactures,  and  other 
puiposes  of  General  Utility.  By  D.  R.  HAY,  F.R.S.E.  228  examples  of 
Colours,  Hues,  Tints,  and  Shades.    8vo,  ;f  3, 3s. 

THE  LAWS  OF  HARMONIOUS  COLOURING. 

Adapted  to  Interior  Decorations;  with  Observations  on  the  Practice  of 
House-Painting.     By  the  Sams.     Post  8vo,  6s.  6d. 


-    THE    GEOMETRIC    BEAUTY    OF    THE    HUMAN 

FIGURE  DEFINED.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  System  of  iEsthetic  Pro- 
portion. Applicable  to  Architecture  and  the  other  Fonnative  Arts.  By  the 
Same.     16  Plates.     Royal  4to,  30s. 
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Hay— THE  HARMONIC  LAW  OF  NATURE 

Applied  to  Arcfaitectaxal  Design.    By  the  Sams.    8  Plates.    Royal  Svo^ 
bounds,  31.  6d. 

THE  ORTHOGRAPHIC  BEAUTY  OF  THE  PAR- 
THENON Referred  to  a  Law  of  Nature.  By  the  Same,  iz  Plates. 
Royal  8vo,  sewed,  5s. 


THE  NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  BEAUTY, 


As  developed  in  the  Hnman  Figure.    By  the  Sams.    5  Plates.    Royal  8tOi 
sewed,  5s. 

-  THE  SCIENCE  OF  BEAUTY, 

As  developed  in  Nature,  and  applied  in  Art    By  the  Sams.    23  Plates. 
Royal  8vo,  doth,  los.  6d. 


-  THE  NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  ANALOGY  OF 
THE  HARMONY  OF  FORM.  By  the  Same.  18  Plates  and  nmneroos 
Woodcuts.    4to,  15s. 

-  PROPORTION ; 

Or,  The  Geometric  Principle  op  Beauty  analysed.  By  the  Same. 
17  Plates  and  38  Woodcuts.    4to,  25s. 

-  ORIGINAL  GEOMETRICAL  DIAPER  DESIGNS. 

Accompanied  by  an  Attempt  to  develop  and  elucidate  the  true  Principles  of 
Ornamental  Design,  as  applied  to  the  Decorative  Arts.  By  the  Sams.  57 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.     Oblong  folio,  42s. 

-  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BEAUTY  IN   COLOURING 


SYSTEMATISED.     14  Coloured  Diagrams.     Second  Edition.    By  the 
Same.    8vo,  15s. 


-  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  SYMMETRICAL  BEAUTY. 
100  Plates.    By  the  Same.    Post  8yo,  ds. 

ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOSE  PROPORTIONS  BY 


WHICH  THE  Human  Head  and  Countenance,  as  Represented  w 
ANCIENT  Greek  Art,  are  distinguished  from  those  of  ordinary 
Nature.    By  the  Same.    25  Plates.    Royal  4to,  36s. 

Hemana— THE  poems  of  Felicia  hemans. 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  Royal  8vo,  with  Portrait  by  Findeiu  Cheap 
Edition,  5s.  The  Same  with  Plates,  gilt  edges,  extra  binding,  7s.  6d. 
Another  Edition,  with  Memoir  by  her  Sister,  Seven  Volumes,  fcap.,  35s. 
Another  Edition,  in  Six  Volumes,  doth,  gilt  edges,  15s.  The  same  6  vols, 
bound  in  3,  12s.  6d.,  or  doth  extra,  gilt  edges,  15^ 

The  following  Works  of  Mrs  Hemans  are  sold  separately,  bound  in  doth,  gtU 
edges,  4s.  each : — 


Records  of  Woman. 
Forest  Sanctuary. 
Songs  of  the  Affections. 


Dramatic  Works. 

Tales  and  Historic  Scenes. 

Moral  and  Religious  Poems. 


\ 
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Hemans— SELECT  poems  of  mrs  hemans. 

In  One  Vol.  fcap.  8vOy  gilt  edges,  3s. 


MEMOIR  OF  MRS  HEMANS. 


By  her  Sister.    With  a  Portrait    Fcap.  8vo,  Ss. 


Highland  Society— A  dictionary  OF  THE  GAELIC  lan- 
guage. Compiisii^  an  ample  Vocabulary  of  Gaelic  Words,  and  Vocab- 
ularies of  Latin  and  Knglish  Words,  with  their  translation  into  Gaelic ; 
to  wluch  is  prefixed  a  0>mpendium  of  Gaelic  Grammar.  Compiled  and 
published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  2 
vols.  4to,  cloth,  ;f  5,  5s. 

Homer— THE  odyssey  and  iliad. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza.  By  P.  S.  WORS- 
LEY,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  CoUege,  Oxford ;  and  JOHN  CON- 
INGTON,  M.A.,  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
4  vols,  crown  8to,  39s. 

"  If  the  kanalator  hss  produmd  a  hook  which,  haTfaig  cnu^t  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  oaa  deUght 
those  to  whom  the  origiDel  is  a  sealed  lK)6k,  he  can  desii6iu>hl|^jm^  and  tnie  piaiae  belona 
joatly  to  Mr  Wonlej.  ...  He  has  p]a4)ed  In  the  hands  of  BngUSh  teaden  a  poem  whiob 
deeerves  to  oatliTe  flie  pteeent  generation/*— £cUi»5i»fv&  iteviMx. 

"  We  aasten  it^  without  beattatlon,  the  lliit  place  among  existing  English  tmnslatiiwa  "— fFert- 


Hosack— MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 

AND  HSR  Accusers.     By  JOHN  HOSACK,  Barrister-at-Law.    A  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  2  to1&  8vo,;f  i,  lis.  6d. 

Hie  Second  Volomey  containing  a  variety  of  Docoments  never  before  pub- 
lished, may  be  had  separately,  price  16s.  6dL 

"Aoarelbl  ttodyof  Hr  Hosaokfs  hookirffl  Showtfaat  he  has  explicitly  or  Implicitly  answered 
every  one  of  the  fifteen  aignmenta  In  the  fiuoooos  Note  Ix.  of  Home'a  Hiatoiy  of  this  reign.  "^ 

"Whatever  Bttrmiaes  may  be  ftmned  About  Hary'a  Imowledge  or  aaeenty  there  can  now  be  no 
donbt  that  the  mnider  was  contrived,  not  bv  lCajy»  bat  by  her  aocnBera."— jbotanan. 

"He  has  conftited  thoee  who,  by  brilliant  writmg  and  a  Jndidoas  eeleotion  of  evidence,  paint 
the  Qaeen  of  Soots  as  an  Incainate  flend,  and  who  axe  dnnuitio  poets  ntther  than  historiana"— 
TAelMMii 


Howell— A   CONCISE  HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND   TO   THE 
DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  IV.    By  R  J.  HOWELL.    8vo,  los.  6d. 


Inglis— BALLADS  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 
By  HENRY  INGUS.    Fcap.  8vo,  58. 


MARICAN,  AND  OTHER  POEM& 


By  the  Same.    8vo,  8s. 


1 6  W,  Blackwood  and  Son/  List. 


limes— THE  LAW  OF  CREEDS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Legal  Relation  of  Churches  in  Scotland,  Established  and 
not  Established,  to  their  Doctrinal  Confessions.  Bj  ALEXANDER 
TAYLOR  INNES,  M.A.    8vo,  doth,  155. 

"Mort  Taloabl*  and  Interesting  book."— Tfte  EdUttmnh  ReoUw. 

"  It  most  become  the  text-book  of  the  m^ect  among  the  members  of  the  anthoi's  nroftiinn,  m 
well  u  eodeslMtiosl  Tefonners,  stateemen,  and  poltpctans  of  ell  schools.**— n«  NoHk  BrUitk 

"  I  oumot  qnote  this  work  without  expnssing  mj  strong  idmiration  of  Its  lesming,  abOltj,  and 
(with  a  Tery  few  ezcentioiis)  Impartial  statement  of  the  whole  questions  discoased  in  this  addraaa.^ 
—Diom  Stmdtff$  "  Aadnu  0%  tM  CoiumetUm  qfCkmnh  and  StaU." 

Johnson— THE  SCOTS  MUSICAL  MUSEUM. 

Consisting  of  apwaidt  of  Six  Hundred  Songs,  with  proper  Basses  for  the 
Pianoforte.  Originally  published  by  Jambs  Tohnson  ;  and  now  accom- 
panied with  Copious  Notes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Lyric  Poetij  and  Mosic 
of  Scotland,  by  the  late  WiLLiiiH  Stknhouse  ;  with  additional  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  by  David  Laing  and  C  K.  Sha&pe.  4  vols.  8yo,  Roxburgfae 
binding,  £2, 12s.  6d«  • 

Thai  Suable  xeserroir  of  Scottish  aoog— the  '  Soots  Musioal  Museum.'  *— ITotef  and  Qugrttt. 


M 


Johnston— THE  royal  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

In  a  Series  of  entirely  Original  and  Authentic  Maps.  By  A.  KEITH 
JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.K,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  the  'Physical  AUas,'&c: 
With  a  complete  Index  of  easy  reference  to  each  Map,  ooinprising  neariy 
150,000  Places  contained  in  tms  Atlas.  A  New  Edition.  Impenal  folio, 
half-bound  in  nissia  <Nr  morocco,  £$t  15s.  6d.  ;  or  with  General  Index  in  a 
separate  Yolume^  Sto^  both  half-bound  moiocoo,  £6,  loa.  Dedicated  by 
special  permission  to  Her  Majesty. 

*'0f  the  many  noble  atlases  prepared  by  Mr  Johnston  and  publUhed  Ij  Mean  Blackwood  h 
Bona,  this  RoTal  Atlas  will  be  the  most  osefiid  to  the  publie,  and  wUl  deserve  to  be  the  most 
popolar.*'— ^MMMefMik 

*'  We  know  no  series  of  naps  which  we  can  mow  wannly  reewnnHmd.  The  aoenracy,  wherever 
we  have  attempted  to  put  it  to  the  tMt,  la  really  astonishina."— Artimlair  Sevitw. 

"  The  culminatlo&  of  all  attempts  to  depict  the  &ce  of  the  worid  appean  in  the  B^yal  Atla^ 
than  which  it  is  impoeaible  to  oonoelye  anything  more  perfect**— if oraina  HmraUL 

"  This  is,  beyond  question,  the  most  splendid  and  Inzorious^  as  well  as  the  most  nsefbl  and  com- 
plete, of  all  existing  Atlasea^— (Taardiaa. 

"  An  almoet  daily  refisrence  to,  and  oompaiiaoa  o£  It  with  others,  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  part  some  two  yean  ago  until  now,  enables  us  to  say,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that 
this  is  by  Ikr  the  most  complete  and  aathentio  atlas  that  hss  y«t  been  issQM.''- 

THE  HANDY  ROYAL  ATLAS. 


45  Maps  clearly  printed  and  carefully  coloured,  with  General  Index.  By 
the  Same.  A  New  Edition.  Imp.  4to,  £2,  12s.  6d.,  half-bound  morocco. 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

This  work  has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  a  useful  and  thoroughly  accurate  Atlas  of  Maps  of  Modem  Geography,  in 
a  convenient  form,  and  at  a  moderate  price.  It  is  based  on  the  '  Royal  Atlas,' 
by  the  same  Author ;  and,  in  so  far  as  the  scale  permits,  it  comprises  many  of  the 
excellences  wliich  its  prototype  is  acknowledged  to  possess.  The  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  book  strictly  what  its  name  implies,  a  Handy  Atlas —  a  valuable  sub- 
stitute  for  the  '  Royal,'  where  that  is  too  bulky  or  too  expensive  to  find  a  place,  a 
needful  auxiliary  to  the  junior  branches  of  families,  and  a  vade  mecum  to  tne  tutor 
and  the  pupil-teacher. 

"  This  is  Mr  Keith  Johnston's  admirable  Royal  Atlas  diminished  in  bulk  and  scale,  so  aa  to  be, 
perhapa,  fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  Handy."  bat  still  not  ao  much  diminished  but  what  it 
con8titut«>8  an  accurate  and  useftil  general  Atlaa  for  ordinary  households.  "--^pedeUor. 

"  The  '  Handy  Atlaa '  is  thoroughly  deserving  of  its  name.  Not  only  does  it  contain  the  latest 
information,  but  its  sixe  and  arrangement  render  it  perfect  as  a  book  of  referenca"— ^StiMu2ardL 
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Johnston— SCHOOL  ATLASE& 

Atlas  of  General  and  Descriptive  Geography.  By  the  Same.  A  new 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  suited  to  the  best  Text-Books ;  with  Geographical 
information  brought  up  to  the  time  of  publication.  siS  Maps,  clearly  and 
uniformly  printed  in  Colours,  with  Index.    Imperial  8vo,  half-bound,  I2s.  6d. 

Atlas  of  Physical  Geography,  illustrating,  in  a  Series  of  Original  Designs, 
the  Elementary  Facts  of  Geology,  Hydrography,  Meteorology,  and  Natural 
History.  By  the  Same.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  containing  4  new 
Maps  and  Letterpress.  20  Coloured  Maps.  Imperial  8vo,  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

Atlas  of  Astronomy.  By  the  Same.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  21 
Coloured  Plates.  With  an  Elementary  Survey  of  the  Heavens,  designed  as 
an  accompaniment  to  this  Atlas  by  Robert  Grant,  LLD.,  &c,  Professor 
of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Observatory  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Imperial  8vo,  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.    By  the  Sams.    A  New  and  Enlarged 

Edition.     Constructed  from  the  best  materials,  and  embodying  the  results 

of  the  most   Recent  Investigations,  accompanied  by  a  complete  Index  of 

Places,  in  which  the  proper  quantities  are  given  1^  T.  Harvey  and  £. 

WoRSLEY,  MM.  A.,  Oxon.    21  Coloured  Maps.    Imperial  8vo,  half-bound, 

I2S.  6d. 

**  This  editkm  Is  to  maoh  enlaiged  and  Improved  as  to  tie  virtoany  a  neir  work,  suipaaaing 
eveiythlng  doe  of  the  kind  extant,  both  in  atUify  and  beau^."*— ^tikmcmcm. 

Elementary  Atlas  of  General  and  Descriptive  Geography,  for  the 
Use  of  Junior  Classes.  By  the  Same.  Including  a  Map  of  Canaan  and 
Palestine,  with  General  Index.     8vo,  half-bound,  5s. 

"They  are  as  superior  to  all  School  Atlases  within  onr  knowledge,  as  were  the  kiger  woiks  of 
the  same  author  in  advance  of  those  that  preceded  them.**— JSdiuxmonaZ  Titnu. 

"Decidedly  the  best  School  Atlases  we  nave  ever  seen."— £^ngZU&  JoumoZ  qf  £d«oa<ion. 

"  The  plan  of  these  Atlases  is  admirable,  and  the  excellence  of  the  plan  is  rlyalled  by  the  beantj 
of  the  ezecntion.  .  .  .  The  best  security  for  the  accuracy  and  substantial  value  of  a  School 
Atlas  Is  to  have  it  ftom  the  hands  of  a  man  like  our  author,  who  haa  perfected  his  skill  by  the 
execution  of  much  larger  works,  and  gained  a  character  which  he  wiU  be  careftil  not  to  Jeopudise 
by  attaching  his  name  to  anything  that  is  crude,  slovenly,  or  superflciaL"— iStotemaik 

INDEX  GEOGRAPHICUS : 

Being  a  List,  Alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  Principal  Places  on  the  Globe, 
with  the  Countries  and  Subdivisions  of  the  Countries  in  which  they  are 
situated,  and  their  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  Compiled  specially  with 
reference  to  Keith  Johnston's  Royal  Atlas,  but  applicable  to  all  Modem 
Atlases  and  Maps.     In  I  vol.  imperial  8vo,  pp.  670,  21s. 

Johnston— THE  chemistry  of  common  LIFE. 

By  Professor  J.  F.  W.  JOHNSTON.  With  113  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
and  a  Copious  Index.     2  vols,  crown  8vo,  lis.  6d. 

*<It  is  Just  one  of  those  books  which  will  best  serve  to  show  men  how  minute  is  the  provision 
which  haa  been  made  for  human  supiort,  and  that  if  the  laws  prescribed  by  Nature  are  duly 
observed,  she,  on  her  part  will  see  to  it  that  her  flmctlons  are  performed  with  fidelity  and 
success.  —DttrAam  CAronicUL 

NOTES  ON  NORTH   AMERICA  : 

Agricultural,  Economical,  and  Social.     By  the  Same.    2  vols,  post  8vo^ 

2IS. 

Kinglake— THE  INVASION  OF  the  Crimea  : 

Its  Origin,  and  an  account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan. 
By  ALEXANDER  WILLIAM  KINGLAKE.  VoU.  I.  and  II.,  32s., 
and  Vols.  IIL  and  IV.,  34s.     Vol.' V.,  Inkerman  volume,  17s. 

B 
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Lavergne— THE  rural  economy  of  England,  scot- 
land,  AND  IRELAND.  By  LEONCE  DE  LAVERGNE.  Trans- 
Uted  from  the  French.     With  Notes  by  a  Scottish  Farmer.     In  Syo,  12s. 

"  One  of  the  beet  worki  on  the  nhflotoiihy  of  aoleDltiin  tad  of  aAricaltanl  political  eeonomr 
that  hM  appeered."— J^ptoMor. 

Lee— LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  SCOTLAND,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Rkvolution 
Settlement.  Bv  the  late  Very  Rev.  JOHN  LEE,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Principal  of  the  UniTcrsity  of  Edinburgh.  With  Notes  and  Appendices 
from  the  Author's  Papers.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  LEE,  D.D. 

2  TOls.  8vO,  2IS. 


Lewes— THE  physiology  of  common  lifk 

By  GEORGE  H.  LEWES,  Author  of  'Sea-side  Studies,'  &c.    Illnstrated 
with  numerous  Engrayings.     2  vols.,  12s. 


LINDA  TRESSEL. 

By  the  Author  of '  Nina  Balatka.'    2  vols.  fcap.  8yo^  121^ 


Lockhart-DOUBLES  and  quits. 

By  LAURENCE  LOCKHART,  Ute  Captain  92d  Highlanders.      With 
Twelve  Illustrations.    In  2  vols,  post  8vo,  21s. 


fair   to   SEE. 


A  NoveL     By  the  Same.     New  Edition,  in  i  voL  post  8vo,  68. 


<!' 


'  But  politics  are  the  amallest  part  of  this  very  readable  novd,  the  Intereet  of  which  nerer  flags, 
for  the  story  is  as  ftill  of '  situations'  as  a  good  play."— Timet. 

" '  Fair  to  See '  is  something  better  than  a  clever  novel  It  shows  no  little  artistie  power ;  and 
as  yon  read  it  roa  feel  that  there  is  mnch  more  In  the  book  than  at  first  you  fiincied.  .  .  . 
The  scenes  on  the  moors,  in  the  barracks,  and  the  ba]l-rooms»  are  all  dashed  off  by  an  expert 
These  are  minor  merits,  bat  they  go  fltr  towards  assuring  the  success  of  a  story  which  marks  a 
decided  advance  on  the  author's  first  noveL"— Pott  MaU  uiuetU. 


Lyon  — HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
FREEMASONRY  IN  SCOTLAND.  By  DAVID  MURRAY  LYON, 
one  of  the  Grand  Stewards  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland ;  Honorary 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  "Verein  Deutscher  Frieraaurcr,"  Leipzig, 
&C.  &C.  In  small  quarto.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Portraits  of  Emment 
Members  of  the  Craft,  and  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  Charters  and  other  curious 
Documents.    £ij  lis.  6d. 

Lytton— SPEECHES  SPOKEN  AND  UNSPOKEN. 

By  EDWARD  LORD  LYTTON.    With  a  Memoir  by  his  son,  ROBERT 
LORD  LYTTON.     Two  volumes,  8vo,  24s. 


THE  PARISIANS. 


By  EDWARD  BULWER,  Lord  LYTTON.  Author  of  the  '  Coming 
Race,*  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  SYDNEY  HALL  4  vols,  crown  8vo, 
26s.    Cheap  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo,  12s. 
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Lytton— KENELM  CHILLINGLY. 

His  Adventures  and  Opinions.     By  the  Same.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  los. 

WALPOLE ;    OR,   EVERY  MAN  HAS  HIS  PRICE. 

A  Comedy  in  Rhyme.     By  the  Same.     Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  LORD  LYTTON'S  NOVELS. 

In  Volunes  of  a  convenient  and  handsome  form.    Printed  from  a  laige  and 
readable  type.     Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  each  volmne. 


THE  CAXTON  NOVELS: 
The  Caxton  Family.     2  vols. 

HISTORICAL  ROMANCES: 
Bevereux.     2  vols. 
The  Last  Days  of  PompeiL  2  vols. 
'  RienzL     2  vols. 

ROMANCES  : 

The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.   I  vol. 
Eugene  Aram.     2  vols. 


I         My  Novel.    4  vols. 

The  Siege  of  Grenada,    i  vol. 
The  Last  of  the  Barons.    2  vols. 
Harold.    2  vols. 

2^oni.    2  vols. 

A  Strange  Story.     2  vol& 


NOVELS  OF  LIFE  AND  MANNERS: 


Pelham.     2  vols. 
The  Disowned.     2  vols. 
Paul  Clifford.     2  vols. 
Godolphin.     i  voL 
Ernest  Maltravers — First  Part 
2  vols. 


Ernest  Maltravers — Second  Part  (i^ 

Alice).    2  vols. 
Night  and  Morning.     2  vok. 
Lucretia.     2  vols. 
Kenelm  Chillingly.    2  vols. 


'*  It  is  of  the  handiest  of  sins;  the  paper  Is  good ;  and  the  type,  which  seems  to  be  new,  is  veiy 
clear  and  beautiibL  There  are  no  pictoree.  Ilie  whole  chann  of  the  presentment  of  the  volume 
consists  in  its  handitifws,  and  the  tempting  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  type^  which  almost  con- 
verts Into  a  pleasure  the  mere  act  of  following  the  printei^s  lines,  and  leaves  the  author's  mind 
firee  to  exert  its  unobstructed  force  upon  the  raader/— 'JExomiiMr. 

«  Nothing  could  be  better  as  to  size,  type,  paper,  and  general  get-up."— jiflkeTuntm. 

Lytton— FABLES  IN  SONG. 

By  ROBERT,  Lord  LYTTON,  Author  of  'Poems  by  Owen  Meredith.' 
Two  vols,  crown  ^vo,  15s. 

# 

M*Crie— LIFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX. 

By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  M'CRIE,  D.D.     Containing  Illustrations  of  the 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.     Crown  8vo,  os. 
Cheak  Edition,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


-  LIFE  OF  ANDREW  MELVILLE. 

Containing  Illustrations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  History  of  Scot- 
land in  tbs  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  tne  Same.  Crown 
8v0y  6s. 


-  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  AND  SUPPRESSION 
of  THE  REFORMATION  IN  ITALY  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.    By  the  Same.     Crown  8vo,  4s. 


-  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  AND  SUPPRESSION 

OF   THE    REFORMATION    IN    SPAIN    IN    THE    SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.    By  the  Same.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d, 
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'Crie— 5ERM0NS,  AND   REVIEW   OF  THE  'TALES   OF 
MY  LANDLORD.'    By  the  Samk.     In  i  vol  crown  8to,  6s. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  ESTHER- 


By  the  Samb.    Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 

Mackenzie— STUDIES  IN  ROMAN  law. 

With  Comparative  Views  of  the  Laws  of  France,  England,  and  Scotland. 
By  Lord  MACKENZIE,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  m 
Scotland.     Second  Edition,  Svo,  12s. 

"We  know  not  in  the  Engliah  language  where  else  to  look  for  a  history  of  the  Roman  Law  to 
clear,  and  at  the  same  time  lo  ahort  More  improTing  reading,  both  for  the  general  stodant  and 
for  the  lawyer,  we  cannot  well  imagines ;  and  there  are  few,  even  among  learned  protasiaDal  men, 
who  will  not  gather  some  novel  Information  fh>m  Lord  ICackenzie'a  simple  pagea"— loadoii 

"This  is,  in  many  respects^  one  of  the  moet  interestlnff  works  that  the  legal  preaa  has  iasaed 
in  our  time.  .  .  .  Tneezplanatlonof  the  Roman  Law,  nistorioal and  expontorv— the' Stndiea' 
—is  admirablv  given,  clear  and  simple,  and  yet  very  leaned,  and  the  whole  work  is  conceived  In  a 
candid  and  ubwal  spirit,  being;  besides,  distinguished  by  a  «*imn*^  of  tone  eminently  beftttii^ 
the  Judicial  pen."— ^2;a«o  ITa^asMM  and  Jtevtoia 

Mannere— GEMS  OF.  German  poetry. 

Translated  by  Lady  JOHN  MANNERS.    Small  4to»  3s.  6d. 
Martin— TRANSLATIONS  BY  THEODORE  MARTIN: 

GOETHE'S  FAUST. 

Third  Edition,  crown  Syo,  6s.    Cheap  Edition*  js.  6d. 

THE  ODES  OF  HORACE. 

By  the  Same.     With  Life  and  Notes.    Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  98. 

CATULLUS. 

By  the  Same.    With  Life  and  Notes.    Post  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

THE  VITA  NUOVA  OF  DANTE. 

By  the  Same.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Second  Edition,  crown 
8vo,  5s. 

ALADDIN : 

A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  ADAM  OEHLENSCHLAEGER.  By  the  Same. 
Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

CORREGGIO : 

A  Tragedy.  By  OEHLENSCHLAEGER.  By  the  Same.  With  Notes. 
Fcap.  5V0,  3s. 

KING  RENE'S  DAUGHTER: 

A  Danish  Lyrical  Drama.  By  HENRIK  HERTZ.  By  the  Same. 
Second  Edition,  fcap.,  2s.  6d« 

Maurice— THE  system  of  field  manoeuvres 

Best  adapted  for  enabling  our  Troops  to  meet  a  Continental  Army.  Being 
the  Wellington  Prize  Essay.  By  Lieutenant  F.  MAURIOT,  Royal 
Artillery,  Instructor  of  Tactics  and  Organisation,  Royal  Military  CoUege, 
Sandhurst.     Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

"No  work,  En^sh  or  foreign,  has  treated  this  subject  (infkntry  tactics)  better  than  the 
'Wellington  Prize  Essay."*— Timea 

"  Lieutenant  Maurice  may  well  claim  credit  for  having  bnilt  np  a  work  of  snch  llyinn  Interest 
as  his  is,  even  to  the  layman,  upon  such  a  set  of  dry  bones  as  the  given  thesis  aflbrded.**— 

Saturday  Rtvicw. 
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MAXIMS  OF  SIR  MORGAN  O'DOCHERTY,  Bart. 

Originally  published  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine.'    Cloth,  is. 

Mercer— JOURNAL  OF  THE  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN : 

Kept  throughout  the  Campaign  of  1815-  By  General  CAVALIE  MER- 
CER, Commanding  the  9th  Brigade  Royal  Artillery.      2  vols,  post  8vo, 

218. 

"No  actor  In  the  terrible  scene  ...  has  ever  peinted  it  in  more  vivid  ooloore  than  the 
ofBoer  of  artillery  who  led  his  troop  into  the  very  heart  of  the  carnage,  and  escaped  to  write  a  book 
more  real,  more  lifelike^  more  enthralling,  than  any  tale  of  war  it  has  eyer  been  oar  lot  to  read."— 

MEtchell— THE  WEDDERBURNS  AND  THEIR  WORK ; 

Or,  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  in  its  His- 
torical Relation  to  that  of  Germany.  By  ALEXANDER  F. 
MITCHELL^  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  St  Andrews.    Small  4to,  2s.  6d. 


Mitchell  — BIOGRAPHIES    OF    EMINENT    SOLDIERS    OF 

THE  LAST  FOUR  CENTURIES.  By  Major-General  JOHN  MIT- 
CHELI^  Author  of 'Life  of  Wallenstein,'  *The  Fall  of  Napoleon/  &c. 
Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Leonhud  Schmitz,  LL.D. 
8vo,  9s. 

Moir— POETICAL  WORKS  OF  D.  M.  MOIR  (DELTA). 

With  Memoir  by  THOMAS  AIRD,  and  Portrait  Second  Edition,  a 
vols.  fcap.  8to,  128. 


DOMESTIC  VERSES. 


By  the  Sams.    New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  doth  gilt,  4s.  6d. 


LECTURES    ON    THE    POETICAL    LITERATURE 

OF  THE    PAST  HALF-CENTURY.    By  the  Same.    ITiini  Edition, 
fcap.  8vo,  $8. 

Montalembert-THE  monks  of  the  west. 

From  St  Benedict  to  St  Bernard.        By  Count   MONTALEMBERT, 
Member  of  the  French  Academy.     5  vols.  8vo,  £%  12s.  6d. 

**  Whaterer  the  Count  touches  he  of  neoeaeitj  adorns.  He  has  produced  a  great  and  moct  in- 
terestinff  work,  ftdl  of  curious  ihota.  and  lit  up  with  most  noble  eloquence.  "—TimeiL 

"  Of  the  translation  we  must  say  it  is  in  evenr  respect  worthy  the  oxigfnaL  The  nervous  style 
of  the  author  is  admirably  preserved.  It  is  at  the  same  time  spirited  and  fidthftil.'*— JFV«ema»'« 
Journal. 

"  No  Ubraiy  of  English  history  will  be  complete  without  these  growing  pictures  of  the '  Monks 
of  the  West'  *— Stondord 

MEMOIR  OF  COUNT  DE  MONTALEMBERT. 


A  Chapter  of  Recent  French  History.     By  Mrs  OLIPHANT,  Author  of 
the  '  Life  of  Edward  Irving/  &c.     In  2  vols,  crown  8vo,  ;f  i,  4s. 

"  Having  a  delightftil  autjeot,  she  has  handled  it  in  an  altogether  ddiohtftil  way.  ...  It  is 
as  good,  ftul,  and  truthftil  a  portrait  of  his  life  and  character  at  could  be  deeirea ;  aiid  while  the 
skill  of  the  author  makes  it  as  interesting  as  a  novel,  it  may  be  read  as  an  altogether  trustworthy 
*  chapter  of  recent  French  history.' "— fxantiiMr. 
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Murray— CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLEOPTERA  OF  SCOT- 

LAND.  Bj  ANDREW  MURRAY  of  Conland,  W.S.,  Member  of  the 
Rojral  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
France,  &c.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Neaves— A  glance  at  some  of  the  principles  of 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  as  illustrated  in  the  Latin  and  AngU- 
can  Forms  of  Speech.  By  the  Hon.  Lord  NEAVES.  Crown  8vo^ 
IS.  6d. 

"  Lord  Neares's  remarks.  &8  well  as  his  very  dear  and  well-ordered  display  of  the  prindples  of 
the  science,  characterised  by  great  modesty  and  simplidty,  wdl  deserve  attention.  -nPott  MaSL 
Gazette. 

THE  USES  OF  LEISURE : 

An  Address  delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  School  of  Axis,  Edinburgh.  By 
the  Same,  President  of  the  SchooL     Sewed,  6d. 


ON  FICTION  AS  A  MEANS  OF  POPULAR  TEACH- 

ING.    A  Lecture.    By  the  Saml    6d. 

NINA  BALATKA ; 

The  Story  of  a  Maiden  of  Prague.     In  2  vols,  small  8to»  iob.  6d.,  dotfa. 

Nourse— MODERN  PRACTICAL  COOKERY: 

Pastry,  Confectionery,  Pickling  and  Preserving,  with  a  grkat 
VARIETY  OF  UsxFUL  RECEIPTS.  By  Mrs  NOURSE.  Fcap.  8vo,  boards. 
5s.  6d. 

Oliphant— PICCADILLY: 

A  Fragment  of  Contemporary  Biography.  By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 
With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Richaxd  Doyle.    5th  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

"The  picture  of  Good  Sodety '—meaning  therebir  the  society  of  men  and  women  of  wealtb  or 
rank— costained  In  this  book,  oonstitntes  its  chief  merits  and  la  remsxkabls  for  the  point  and 
vigonr  of  the  author's  et^'la** — Afhmauih. 

^<  The  real  Intereat  of  '  PlccadlUy '  lies  in  the  clever  m^rcemuB  with  which  It  la  literally  Jewelled. 
They  sparkle  in  erexy  pag&  Mr  Oliphant  Is  one  of  the  wittiest  JeranJahs  of  his  timsL**— Ml  MaU 
Gazette. 

THE  SAME,  WITHOUT  Illustrations.    lUustrated  Boaids,  ss.  6d. 
NARRATIVE     OF    LORD    ELGIN'S    MISSION    TO 


CHINA  AND  JAPAN.  By  the  Same,  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  in  Chromo-LiUiography,  Maps,  and 
Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  Second 
Edition.    In  2  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

"The  volumes  In  which  Kr  Oliphant  has  related  these  tiaasactlons  will  be  read  wltli  tlk« 
strongest  interest  now,  and  deserve  to  retain  apennanentpUoeln  the  literary  and  historieal  m»%^..i- 
of  our  Ume.** — Edinburgh  Seview,  '  ■ma 

RUSSIAN  SHORES  OF   THE  BLACK  SEA  IN  THE 

AUTUMN  of  1852 ;  with  a  Voyage  down  the  Volga,  and  a  Tour  through  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  By  the  Same.  8vo,  with  Map  and  other  Illus- 
trations.    Fourth  Edition,  14s. 
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Ohphant— THE  transcaucasian  campaign  of  the 

TURKISH  army  UNDER  OMER  PASHA :  A  Personal  Narrative. 
By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Post 
SvOy  los.  6d. 

Oliphant— HISTORICAL  sketches  of  the  reign  of 

GEORGE  SECOND.  By  M&s  OLIPHANT.  Second  Edition,  in  one 
vol,  los.  6d. 

"Mn  Ollphanf  t  Histoiloal  Sketches  form  two  attractiTe  vdlumes  whose  contents  are  happQy 
arranged  so  as  to  bring  oat  some  of  the  salient  points  at  a  period  in  our  social  history  richly  ulus^ 
^tod  by  epistolary  and  biographical  remains."— JExomiiMr. 

'The  most  gmphio  and  vigorous  Historical  Sketches  which  have  ever  been  published.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  ezsggerate  tiie  interest  which  attaches  to  these  two  volumes^  or  the  high  literary 
merit  l^  which  they  are  ma^ed."— k/o&»  BvXL 


CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINGFORD. 


By  the  Same. 

Salsm  Chapel.    2s.  in  boards,  or  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Perpetual  Curate.    28.  in  boards,  or  28.  6d.  doth. 

Miss  Marjoribanks.    2s.  in  boards,  or  2s.  6d.  doth. 

The  Rector  and  the  Doctor's  Family,    is.  sewed  or  is.  6d.  doth 


-  JOHN :  A  LOVE  STORY, 
By  the  Same.    2  vohu  post  8to,  218. 


BROWNLOWS. 


By  the  Sams.    3  vols,  post  8to,  31s.  6d. 


THE  ATHELINGS : 


Or,  The  Three  Gifts.    By  the  Sams.    3  vohu  post  8vo,  31&  6d. 


ZAIDEE:  A  ROMANCK 


By  the  Same.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  31s.  6d. 


KATIE  STEWART:  A  True  Story. 


By  the  Same.    Fcap.  8vo,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  4s. 

Osbom— NARRATIVES  OF  VOYAGE  AND  ADVENTURE. 
By  Rear-Admiral  SHERARD  OSBORN,  CB.     3  vols,  crown  8vo^ 
I2S.,  or  separatdy : — 

STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  AN  ARCTIC  JOURNAL : 

or,  Eighteen  Months  in  the  Polar  R^ons  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
Expedition  in  1850-51.  To  which  is  added  the  Career,  Last  Voyage,  and 
Fate  of  Captain  Sir  John  Franklin.    New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  38.  6d. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  BY  H.M.S. 
INVESTIGATOR,  During  the  years  1850-51-52-53-54.  Edited  from 
the  L<^  and  Journals  of  Captain  Robert  C  M'Clurs.  Fourth  Edition, 
crown  8vo^  3s.  6d« 

QUEDAH ;  A  Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters  ;  and,  THE  FIGHT  ON 
THE  PEIHO.    New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  5s. 
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Ossian— THE  POEMS  OF  OSSIAN 

In  the  OrigixuLl  Gaelic  With  a  Literal  Tianslation  into  English,  and  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems.  By  the  Rkv.  ARCHI- 
BALD CLERK.     2  vols,  imperial  Svo,  £\,  lis.  6d. 

"We  ilsel  Mgnred  th&t  the  preeent  work,  by  tbe  wen-condensed  information  it  oontains.  by  the 
honett  translation  of  the  Gaehc  it  givee^  by  the  mere  weight  of  its  (Sir  statements  of  &ct  will  do 
more  to  Tindicate  the  aathentidty  of  Caledonia's  Baid  from  the  pompons  ignotanoe'of  Johnson, 
the  envious  spite  of  Finkerton,  the  cold  increduUly  of  Laing,  and  e?en  the  self-asserting  Yaaity  ol 
Macpherson,  than  any  champion  that  has  yet  appeared.**— (^osirov  UoXL 

OUR  DOMESTICATED  DOGS : 

Their  Treatment  in  Reference  to  Food,  Diseases,  Habits,  Punishment, 
Accomplishments,  &c.  By  the  Author  of  the  '  Handy  Horse-Book.'  2s.  6d., 
bound  m  gilt  doth. 

"  How  freonently  do  we  hear  ladles  complain  that  Jnst  when  tfaetr  (kvonrites  oome  to  know  and 
love  them,  'they  are  sore  to  dla'  If  instead  of  constantly  czamming  tiiem  with  unwholesome 
food,  they  wonld  follow  the  directions  given  in  the  pages  before  ns«  not  on^  would  the  mortality 
be  less,  but  the  appeaianoe  and  even  the  dispositions  of  thetr  pets  would  be  msrveUonsIy  ixA- 
proved."— Land  (mm  ITaicr. 

Outram— THE  conquest  of  scinde. 

A  Commentary.    By  General  Sir  JAMES  OUTRAM,  C.B.    8voy  i8s. 

Outram— LYRICS,  legal  and  miscellaneous. 

By  GEORGE  OUTRAM,  Es(^,  Advocate.  Edited,  with  Introdnctory 
Notice,  by  Hbnry  Glassford  Bkll,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Sheriff  of  Luaric- 
shire.    Iliird  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

(hid— THE  METAMORPHOSES  OF  OVID. 

Translated  in  English  BUnk  Vene.  By  HENRY  KING,  M.  A,  Fellow  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple^  Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown  Svo,  los.  6d. 

"  An  ezodlent  tnuslatlon."— uitiUiMsiML 

"The  execution  is  admiiable.  .  .  .  It  Is  bat  sosnt  and  inadequate  pnJse  tossy  of  tt  that  tt 
is  the  best  translation  of  the  Metamoiphoses  which  we  have."— O&ssrvsr. 

Paget— PARADOXES  and  puzzles. 

Historical,  Judicial,  and  Literary.  By  JOHN  PAGET,  Barrister- 
at-Law.     Octavo.     12s. 

Page— ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY ; 

Or,  Geology  in  its  Relations  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.  By  DAVID 
PAGE,  lLD.,  F.G.S.,  ftc,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Durham  Uni- 
versitT  College  of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle.  One  volume,  crown  8va 
78.  6d. 

Contents, — Geology  and  Agriculture. — Geology  and  Land  Valuation. — Geology 
and  Architecture. — Mortars,  Cements,  Concretes. — ^Geology  and  Civil  Engineering. 
— Geology  and  Mine  Engineering: —Heating  and  Lighting  Materiala. — Geology  and 
the  Fictue  Arts. — GrincUng  and  Polishing  Materials. — Fire-Resisting  Substances. — 
Mineral  Foments  and  Dyes. — Salts  and  Saline  Earths. — Minered  and  Thennal 
Springs. — Gems  and  Precious  Stones. — ^The  Metals  and  Metallic  Ores. 

With  Engravings  and  Coloured  Geological  Map  of  the  British  Islands. 


POEMS.    By  ISA. 

Fcap.  Svo,  doth,  4s.  6d. 
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Paton— POEMS  BY  A  PAINTEIL 

By  Sir  J.  NOEL  PATON.    Fcap.,  doth,  5s. 
«  • 

SPINDRIFT. 


By  the  Sam£.     Fcap.,  cloth,  5s. 

Patterson— AN  essay  on  the  national  character 

OF  THE  ATHENIANS.  By  JOHN  BROWN  PATTERSON.  Edited 
from  the  Author's  revision  \n  Professor  Pillans  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.    With  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d, 

Patterson— ESSAYS  in  history  and  art. 

By  R.  H.  PATTERSON.     8vo,  12s. 

Contents  : — Colour  in  Nature  and  Art. — Real  and  Ideal  Beauty.— Sculpture. — 
Ethnology  of  Europe. — Utopias.— Our  Indian  Empire.— The  National  Life  of 
China. — An  Ideal  Art-Congress. — Battle  of  the  St^aes. — Genius  and  Liberty. — 
Youth  and  Summer. — Records  of  the  Past ;  Nineveh  and  Babylon. — India :  its 
Castes  and  Creeds. — "  Christopher  North  " — in  Memoriam. 


« 


'  A  volnme  which  no  dlsoeming  reader  will  open  only  oncei  Fine  appreciative  taste  and  original 
obeervatlon  are  found  united  with  range  of  tiiong^t  and  rare  command  over  the  powers  of  the 
English  langaageu"— ^tAeiuBiMik 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  CAPITAL ; 


OR,  Gold  and  Trads.    By  the  Same.    12s.,  cloth. 

Contents  : — 

I.— Thoughts  on  Gold— II.  What  is  Money  ?— III.  The  Golden  Age.  Effects  of 
the  Gold  Discoveries  on  the  World. — IV.  The  Economy  of  Capital  Banking. 
Financial  Co-operation.     Monetary  Crises,  1793-1857.— V.  The  City  of  Gold.— 

VI.  The  Bank  of  England.     Our  Monetary  System  :  Defects  and  Remedies  — 

VII.  Our  Trade.     What  is  Over-Trading? 

Position  of  the  London  Joint-Stock  Banks.  Comparison  of  English  and  Scotch 
Banking,  &c.  &c. 

"  It  displays  throoflphout  a  thorotuh  aoqualntsnoe  with  oar  Monetanr  System,  end  is  wiitten  in 
the  ladd  and  sraoeftil  style  which  distinguishes  ICr  Patterson's  works."— JfomiM  Po^ 

"A  very  hrlHiant  chapter  of  Mr  Patterson's  volume  is  devoted  to  the  City,  and  to  the  bosinesB 
carried  on  therein.  .  .  .  We  Ibel  almost  as  if  we  heard  the  roar  of  the  ceaseless  tnfflcL  and 
Joined  in  the  restless  activity,  as  we  read  Mr  Patterson's  desaiptiona."— IMeitft  Quortor^y  JisWeif. 

■ 

Paul  — THE   HISTORY   OF  THE    ROYAL   COMPANY  OF 

ARCHERS,  the  Queen's  Body-Guard  for  Scotland.  By  TAMES 
BALFOUR  PAUL,  Advocate  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  Royal  Company.     In  one  volume,  crown  quarto,  with  Illustrations. 

PriMle— THE  LIVE  STOCK  OF  THE  FARM. 

^y  ROBERT  OLIPHANT  PRINGLE,  Editor  'Irish  Farmers'  Gazette' 
Author  of  the  Highland  Society  Prize  Essay  (30  Sovereigns)  on  the  Affricul- 
ture  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  « Pardon's  Veterinary  Handbook,'  &c.  £1  one 
volume,  crovm  octavo,  9s. 

'•This  is  a  work  Uyt  has  long  been  iwnted.  The  author,  himself  an  authority  on  sflricaltoiBl 
matters,  has  wllected  the  varied  experience  of  leading  practitioners  in  a  form  that  caSlweaslS 
digested  by  the  student.  ...  We  strongly  recommend  Mr  Pringle's  book  to  om- fiiSSS 
readers,  as  invaluable  to  the  beginner,  and  likely  to  afford  informatiSTeven  to  those  who^?f 
long  passed  the  alphabet  of  their  education."— .WrtA  ^  ^^^  °*^* 
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PoUok— THE  COURSE  OF  TIME ;  A  Poem. 

By  ROBERT  POLLOK,  A.M.     Small  fcap.  8vo,  doth,  gilt,  2s.  6d. 
The  Cottage  Edition,  32mo,  sewed,  is.    The  Same,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
IS.  6d.     Another  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster  and  others, 
fcap.,  gilt  doth,  3s.  6d.,  or  with  edges  gilt,  4s. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE  COURSE  OF 

TIME.  The  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster,  Tenniel,  and  Clayton.  In 
large  8vo,  bound  in  doth,  ridily  gilt,  218. 

"  Of  deep  and  hallowed  Iniprees,  fbll  of  noble  thooi^te  and  graphic  ocmceptioiis— the  piodaction 
of  a  mind  altve  to  the  great  lelatioDS  of  being;  aad  the  tabllme  simplicity  of  oar  reUgLoD." — 

PORT  ROYAL  LOGIC. 

Translated  from  the  French  :  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix.  By 
THOMAS  SPENCER  BAYNES,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
St  Andrews  ;  Author  of  'An  Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms.* 
Seventh  Edition,  i2mo,  4s. 

"Iluon^  his  exeeUent  tafanelation  of  the  Port  Bovil,  his  intvodaction  and  notes,  Proftaeor 
Bavnee  has  rendered  good  servloe  to  logieel  stadiee  in  wis  ooontiy :  for  if  the  etodent  desires  to 
onderrtand  something  of  the  roMoiialf  of  the  roles  laid  down  in  ordinazy  texts,  he  ooold  not  have 
leoouise  to  abetter  work."— Xoiidoii  Quortoriy  JZevieia 

PUBLIC  GENERAL  STATUTES  AFFECTING  SCOTLAND. 

Containmg  a  Table  of  all  the  Pnblic  General  Statutes,  the  SUtutes  affecting 

Scotland  being  printed  entire.     With  a  General  Index,  and  Tables  of  all  the 

General,  Locu,  and  Private  Acts. 

The  Volumes  are  suppUed  at  the  following  prices :—  ii*  &  I2*  VICTORIiE,  1848, 

8vo,  doth  bcNurds,  5s. ;  1849,  2s.  6d. ;  1850^  5s.  6d.  ;  1851,  2s.  6d.  ;  1852, 2s.  6d.  ; 

i8S3»  7».  5 1854. 4S.  6d.  ;  1855,  6s.  ;  1856,  6s.  6d ;  1857,  Ss.  6d. ;  1858,  5s.  ;  1859, 

38.  6d.  ;  i860,  los. ;  1861,  6L  ;  1862,  9s.  6d.  ;  1863,  6a.  ;  1864,  5s. ;  1865,  4s ; 

1866,  5s.  ;  1867,  9s.  ;  1868,  los.  6d.  ;  1869,  with  General  Index  to  all  the  Public 

Acte  of  Parliament  relatingto  Scotland»  1800 to  1868,  9s.  6d. ;  1870,  8s.  ;  1871,  8s.; 

1872,  9s. ;  1873,  6s.  6d. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS; 

Winchester  —  Westminster  —  Shrewsbury  —  Harrow  —  Rugbt. 
Notes  of  their  History  and  Traditions.  By  the  Author  of  'Etoniana.' 
Crown  8vo,  S^  6d. 

"  In  conthmatton  of  the  deli^tftxl  vohune  aboat  Eton,  we  have  here,  br  the  same  aathor,  a  volume 
of  eoMp  as  deli^tftxl  oonceming  five  other  public  sdiooJa.  Neither  vdnme  professes  tobe  hlatoiy, 
bn  t  it  is  history  of  the  best  sort^— Pott  MaU  Gamm, 

Ramsay— TWO  lectures  on  the  genius  of  handel, 

AND  THE  Distinctive  Character  of  his  Sacred  Compositions. 
Delivered  to  the  Members  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  DEAN  RAMSAY,  Author  of  'Reminiscences  of 
Scottish  Life  and  Character.*    In  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d, 

Reddie— AN  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  LAW  OF  MARI- 
TIME COMMERCE.  By  JAMES  REDDIE,  Esq.,  Advocate.  8vo, 
14s. 

Bitter— THE  LIFE  OF  CARL  RITTER, 

Late  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  University  ot  Berlin.  By  W.  L. 
GAGE.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  od. 
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Eogers— THE  GEOLOGY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA: 

A  Government  Survey ;  with  a  General  View  of  the  Geology  of  the  United 
States,  Essays  on  the  Coal  Formation  and  its  Fossils,  and  a  Description  of 
the  Coal-Fields  of  North  America  and  Great  Britain.  By  Professor 
HENRY  DARWIN  ROGERS,  F.R,S.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  With  Seven  large  Maps,  and  numer- 
ous Illustrations  engraved  on  Copper  and  on  Wood.  In  Thnse  Volumes, 
Rojral  4to,  ;£'8,  8s. 

Boss— A  VISIT  TO  THE  CITIES  AND  CAMPS  OF  THE 
CONFEDERATE  STATES.  By  FITZGERALD  ROSS,  Captain  of 
Hussars  in  the  Imperial  Austrian  Service.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

RustOW— THE  WAR  FOR  THE  RHINE  FRONTIER,  1870: 
Its  Political  and  Military  History.  By  CoL.  W.  RUSTOW.  Translated 
from  the  German  b^  John  Layland  Nsedham,  Lieutenant  R.M.  Artillery. 
Three  vols.  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  £\^  lis.  6d. 

"  The  work  is  fidthfbUy  and  Intelligibly  executed ;  and  it  ia  of  importance  that  the  work  of  one 
^0  waa  once  hlmaelf  a  Pmsaian  Offloer,  and  who  to  oonllBaaedly  one  of  the  first  miUtaxy  critioe  of 
the  day,  ahonid  be  placed  ready  at  hand  for  the  pemsal  and  oonaaltatkm  of  that  great  maaa  of 
EngUamnen  who  do  not  read  Qeiman  worka  in  the  origlnaL"— SoAfftiay  JtiviMcr. 

SandfordandTownsend— THE  great  governing  fami- 

LIES  OF  ENGLAND.  By  J.  LANGTON  SANDFORD  and  MERE- 
DITH  TOWNSEND.  Two  vols.,  ftro,  153.,  in  extra  binding,  with 
richly-gilt  cover. 

"  In  the  *  Great  Goremfng  Familiea  of  England '  we  have  a  really  meritorlona  oompflatlon.  The 
apirit  In  which  It  to  conceived,  the  care  enoided  on  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  mate- 
rbl  ont  of  which  the  variona  memoira  are  nahloned,  and  the  vlgorona  and  aometimea  pictmeaque 
statement  which  relierea  the  drier  narrative  portiona,  place  tt  high  above  the  ordinary  raage  of 
biognphioal  leltaVDoe  books."— JorM^klly  Aavtow. 

ST  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR    Published  yearly, 

price  IS.  6d. 

St  Leonards— LORD  ST  LEONARDS'   HANDY  BOOK  ON 

PROPERTY  LAW.    Eighth  Edition.     Revised  Rnd  enlaiged,  5s. 

"Seven  large  editions  Indicate  the  popularity  which  thto  admirable  manual  haa  obtained,  not 
merely  with  the  profession  but  with  the  pabli&  It  ahoold  be  made  a  text-book  in  achoDto.  It 
gives  Just  aa  much  of  the  law  aa  every  msn  ought  to  know,  conveyed  in  a  manner  which  eveiy 
man  can  undeistand.    Thto  new  edition  haa  been  oonaiderably  enlaiged  by  the  veoerabto  anth<».^ 

ST  STEPHENS; 

Or,  Illiistrations  of  Parliamentarv  Oratory.  A  Poem.  Comfrising-^Vym 
—Vane— Straflrord—HaUfax—Sliafte8biU7--St  John—Sir  R.  Walpole— 
Chesterfield— Carteret— Chatham— Pitt— Fox— Burke— Sheridan— Wilber- 
force— Wyndham — Conwav — Castlereagh — William  Lamb  (Lord  Mel- 
bourne)—Tiemey— Lord  Gray— O'Connell  —  Plunkett—  Shiel— Follett— 
Macaulay— Peel     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Schlcwel— LECTURES    ON   THE    HISTORY   OF    LITERA- 

TURE.  Ancient  and  Modem.  By  FREDERICK  SCHLEGEL.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  G.  LOCKHART.     Fcap.,  6s. 
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A  TREATISE  UPON  BREEDING,   REARING,  AND  FEED- 

ING,  CHEVIOT  AND  BLACK-FACED  SHEEP  IN  HIGH  DIS- 
TRICTS.   By  a  Lammxrmoor  Farmek.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Shortrede— TRAVERSE  tables  to  five  places, 

FOR    EVERY    ^   OP    ANGLB    UP    TO    100   OP    DISTANCE.      By  ROBERT 

SHORTREDE,   F.R.A&     Edited   by  EDWARD    SANG,   F.R.S.E. 

8V0,  3IS. 

SimmonB— legends,  lyrics,  and  other  poems. 

By  B.  SIMMONS.    Fcap.  Svo,  78. 6d. 
Simpson— PARIS  AFTER  WATERLOO. 

A  Revised  Edition  of  a  *  Visit  to  Flanders  and  the  Field  of  Wateiioa'  By 
JAMES  SIMPSON,  Adyocate.  With  Two  oolonred  Plans  of  the  Battle. 
Crown  8to,  5s. 

'Saturday Beview'— SKETCHES  and  essays. 

Reprinted  from  the  '  Saturday  Review.' 
Contents  : — ^Fashionable  Scnunbles  in  Coontry  Honses.— The  Return  of  the 
Tourists. — ^The  End  of  the  Holidays. — Dinners  in  the  Provinces,  &c. — Weddings 
and  Weddine  Presents. — Social  Ladybirds. — The  Infant's  Progress.-— Plato  in 
Petticoats. — ^Mohocks  and  their  Literature. — Schools.    In  crown  Sm,  51. 

ESSAYS  ON  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS. 

Originally  published  in  the '  Saturday  Review.'    A  New  Edition.    First  and ' 
Second  Series,    a  vols,  crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

"Two  remaxkable  volumes  of  oocaslonal  papon,  fsr  above  the  avenge  of  siuih  mJaoeUaniesL 
They  ere  the  prodoctloii  of  a  keen  and  kindly  observer  of  men  end  manneis,  end  they  displaya 
snbUe  enalysu  of  chateoter,  as  well  as  a  breadth  of  obeervation,  which  are  remarkable.  With 
much  of  occasional  fbros^  these  Eeeaye  have  saffldent  eolidl^  to  make  a  book ;  and  while  thej  n- 
call  the  wit  of  Montaigne  and  the  playfUneas  of  Addison,  tiief  arc  animated  by  s  better  moral 
tone,  and  oover  a  larger  range  of  expeneaoeu*'— CakHKhm  MMMrtmeir. 


Smith— POEMS,  SONGS,  AND  BALLADS. 

By  JAMES  SMITH.    Third  Edition.     5s. 

"The  collection  is  oertainly  a  rldi  and  remaikable  one.  eontaining  many  specimens  of  finely 
pathetic  and  deaarlptive  verae,  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  and  song.'^-JMraMM. 
"  A  moet  meiitonons  and  eiuoyable  volume.**— GmrtHit 

Smith— THORND ALE ;    OR,  THE    CONFLICT  OF   OPIN- 
IONS.   By  WILLIAM  SMITH.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  los.  6d. 

"Mr  8mith  has  read  deeply  and  aocnmtely  into  human  nature,  in  all  its  weaknessea,  fimciea. 
hopesy  and  feais.    It  is  long  since  we  have  met  with  a  more  Temaikable  <Jt  worthy  book. 
We  know  flow  worka  In  whidi  there  may  be  ftrand  eo  many  fine  thooghta,  lidlt-biingiQg 
Lon%  and  happy  tuns  of  ezpreasion,  to  invite  the  leadei'a  pendL**— FnMrf^^variMr   ~ 


mustnitlon% 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  ETHICS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF 


PALEY.    By  the  Sams.    8vo,  4s. 


DRAMAS, 


By  the  Same.      x.  Sir  William  Crichton.      3.  Athelwold. 
Guidons.    24mo,  boards,  3s. 


jj 
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SONGS  AND  VERSES : 

Social  and  Scientific.     By  an  old  Contributor  to  '  Maga.'    Anew  Edition, 
with  Music  of  some  of  Uie  Songs.     Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

.  "  The  prodactiona  thrown  off  by  this  eccentric  miue  have  all  the  merits  of  originality  and 
variety.  .  .  .  He  has  written  songs,  not  essays— each  a  hotch-potch  of  science  and  humoor, 
Jest  and  litenttnre,  gossip  and  criticism,  as  might  have  been  served  at  the  Noctes  Ambrosiana  in 
the  bine  parlour  at  AmbroseTs.**— iSsterday  JteHeto. 

Southey— POETICAL   works    of    CAROLINE    BOWLES 

SOUTHEY.    Fcap.  8vo,  ^ 

"  In  one  of  these  well-bonnd,  neatly-printed,  toned  paper  editions,  in  taming  ont  which  onr 
leading  publishers  so  laudably  vie  witti  each  other,  llessrs  Blackwood  have  gathered  up  the  ore- 
cioos  remains  of  Caroline  Bowles  Southey.  We  call  them  ^pnOoM  advisedly,  because  they  iUiuh 
trate  a  stvle  of  authorship  which  is  somewhat  oat  of  date,  and  has  been  saperseded  by  other 
styles  neither  so  natural  nor  so  attractive  to  cultivated  tastea.  Ouoline  Bowles  was  nursed,  so 
to  speak.  In  the  school  of  nature,  taught  with  all  the  fostering  care  of  home  influence,  and  allowed 
to  ripen  in  intellect  and  flm^  amidst  the  varied  charms  of  a  country  life."— TAs  CJkwndimaik 

"  We  do  not  remember  any  iftcent  author  whose  poetry  is  so  unmixedly  native ;  and  this  Eng* 
Ilsh  complexion  constitutes  one  of  its  diaractoistio  channs.  No  purer  model  of  our  genuine  home 
feeling  and  languageL"^i(ar(erIy  ^eriew. 

THE  BIRTHDAY,  AND  OTHER  POEMa 


By  the  Same.    Second  Edition.    58. 


CHAPTERS  ON  CHURCHYARDS. 


By  the  Same.    Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8to,  2s.  6d. 


ROBIN  HOOD ;  A  FRAGMENT. 


By  the  late  ROBERT  SOUTHEY  and  CAROLINE  SOUTHEY.  With 
other  Fragments  and  Poems.     Post  Svo,  8s. 

Speke— JOURNAL  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  SOURCE 

OF  THE  NILE.  By  J.  H.  SPEKE,  Captain  H.M.  Indian  Army.  8vo, 
218.  With  a  Map  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  by  Captain  Speke ;  nomer- 
ous  illustrations,  chiefly  from  drawings  by  Captain  Grant ;  and  Portraits  en- 
graved on  Steel,  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant. 

"  A  monument  of  persereranoe,  coungeb  and  temper  displayed  under  difflooltiee  which  have 
perhaps  never  been  equalled,  "—nmea 

"  It  Is,  however,  a  great  story  that  is  thus  plainly  told ;  a  story  of  which  nearly  all  the  interest 
lies  in  the  strange  Ibcts  related,  and,  more  than  aU,  in  the  crowning  ikct  that  it  frees  us  in  a  large 
degree  from  a  geographioal  puzzle,  which  had  excited  the  curioeity  of  mankind— of  the  most  illus- 
trious emperors  and  communities— from  veiy  early  times."— ^itAeiMnMik 

WHAT  LED  TO  THE   DISCOVERY  OF   THE  NILE 


SOURCE.    By  the  Sams.    Svo,  with  Maps,  &c.,  14s. 
SophocliBS— THREE  PLAYS  OF  SOPHOCLES  :    ANTIGONE, 

ELECTRA,  AND  DEIANIRA.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  LEWIS 
CAMPBELL^  M.  A,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 
8vo,  6s. 

THE  KING  CEDIPUS    AND  PHILOCTETES  OF  SO- 


PHOCLES.   Translated  into  English  Verse  by  the  Same.    8vo,  5s. 


30  W.  Blackwood  and  Son^  List. 


Stewart— ADVICE  to  purchasers  of  horse& 

By  JOHN  STEWART,  V.S.  Author  of  Stable  Economy/  as.  6d.  To 
the  farmer,  the  sportsman,  and  all  interested  in  obtaining  a  sound  and  well* 
conditioned  animal,  calculated  either  for  work  or  pleasure,  this  work  will  be 
found  to  be  eminently  useful  It  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of  a  first- 
rate  authority  on  the  subject 


STABLE  ECONOMY. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Horses  in  relation  to  Stabling,  Grooming^ 
Feeding,  Watering,  and  Working.  By  the  Same.  Seventh  Edition,  fcap. 
8vo,  6s.  6d. 

Story— GRAFFITI  D'lTALIA. 

By  W.  W.  STORY,  Author  of  '  Roba  di  Roma.'    Fcap.  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

"As  a  ■cnlptoi's  iketchM  In  a  kind  of  poetio  neutral  tint,  they  are  of  great  valae,  quite  apart 
from  their  intrinsic  valne  as  poema.  "—Atkmigmm.  a 

"  In  the  present  yolnme  he  naa  translated  the  marble  fi>r  ns  Into  poetry.  Goethe  used  to  say  that 
■CQlptnre  was  the  most  poetical  of  all  the  arta.  And  in  a  certain  high  transoendentid  sense  he  is 
perfectly  right  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  shoold  certainly  stady  the  Cleopatra  of 
Story  ta  marble,  and  the  Gleopat^^  as  we  find  her  translated  in  the  present  volume  into  Tersa"— 
WtttfH/ffiuUr  Rmima. 

STELLA  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  FLORENZ.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 

StLrling— THE  PRIORY  OF  INCHMAHOME : 

Notes,  Historical  and  Descriptivb.  By  the  Rev.  MACGREGOR 
STIRLING.  With  an  Appendix  of  Original  Papers.  Engravings.  410, 
3 IS.  6d. 

Strickland— LIVES  OF  THE  queens  of  Scotland, 

AND  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal  Succession  of 
Great  Britain.  By  AGNES  STRICKLAND.  With  Portraits  and 
Historical  Vignettes.     8  vols,  post  8vo,  £^  4s. 

"Erery  step  In  Scotland  if  historical ;  the  shades  of  the  dead  arise  on  every  side ;  the  very 
rocks  breathe.  Miss  Strickland's  talents  as  a  writer,  and  turn  of  mind  as  an  individual,  in  a 
{leculiar  manner  fit  her  for  pabitlng  a  historical  atXivry  of  the  most  illnstrioos  or  dignified  tangle 
characten  in  that  land  of  chiTalrj  and  song.''--BtaeJln0ooer«  MagazinA. 

•  Stuart— LAYS  OF  THE  DEER  FOREST. 

With  Sketches  of  Olden  and  Modem  Deer  Hunting,  &c.  By  JOHN 
SOBIESKI  and  CHARLES  EDWARD  STUART.    2  vols,  post  8vo,  ais. 

Swainson— A  handbook  of  weather  folk-lore  : 

Being  a  Collection  of  Proverbial  Sayings  in  Various  Languages  relating  to 
the  Weather,  with  Explanatory  and  Illustrative  Notes.     By  the  Rev.  C 
'SWAINSON,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  High  Hurst  Wood.    Fcap.  8vo»  Roxburghe 
binding,  6s.  6d. 

"  The  Rev.  C  Swainson  has  compiled  a  work  on  weather-lore  such  as  we  have  long  desired  to 
see.  He  has  performed  his  work  well.  Like  all  good  work,  it  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love. 
Mr  Swainson  brings  many  qoaliflcations  ibr  Us  task.  He  is  &  scholar,  and  possesses  the  tastes  of 
a  scholar.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  weather-lore  of  England.  He  ilings  a  wide  net :  he 
has  gathered  from  the  best  sources.  He  has  laid  the  principal  European  works  on  the  subject  under 
contribution.  The  result  is  a  book  which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  library.  "—Watmi'MUT  Reviern. 

**  Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  wealth  of  the  mine  whidi  Mr  Swainson  has  opened  in  the 
first  part-  of  his  volume.  The  second  part  is  not  a  whit  less  rich  and  interesting. "— Aztitrday  Beoitw. 

*'Mr  Swainson  has  produced  a  very  curious  and  interesting  book."— Standard 
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Swayne— LAKE  victoria. 

A  Narrative  of  Explorations  in  Search  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  Compiled 
from  the  Memoirs  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  By  GEORGE  C 
SWAYNE,  M. A.,  Late  FeUow  of  Corpus  Christi  C!oUege,  Oxfoid.  Illus- 
trated with  Woodcuts  and  Map.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"Mr  Swayne  has  adminbly  disohaxged  his  task*  and  has  prodnoed  a  veiy  ezoellai^  sad  tttty 
readablA  Tolnme.**— I>aay  Stw. 
"The  Tolume  before  ua  is  a  very  readable  one.    We  anticipate  for  it  a  wide  popularity.**^ 

Tl^lor— TARA ;  A  MAHRATTA  TALK 

By  Captain  MEADOWS  TAYLOR.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  7s.  .6d. 

"'A  pictore  of  Indian  lift  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  auring, 
that  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  India  is  to  be  acquired  from  an  attentive  penisal  and  study  of 
this  work,  than  could  be  gleaned  fh>m  a  whole  libnuy.**— Ftm. 


RALPH  DARNELL.    A  Novel. 


By  the  Samb.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Thomson— INTRODUCTION  TO  METEOROLOGY. 

By  DAVID.  P.  THOMSON,  M.D.     Octavo,  with  Engravings,  14s. 

Tibullus— THE  ELEGIES  OF  ALBIUS  TIBULLUS. 

Translated  into  English  Verse,  with  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  Illustrative 
Notes.  Bv  JAMES  CRANSTOUN,  B.A,  Author  of  a  Translation  of 
'  Catullus.      In  crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

"We  may  congratolate  Mr  Cianstoun  on  having  occupied  a  place  for  which  his  poetical  skill,  no 
leae  than  his  manifeat  claaaical  training  and  aoqoirementa,  abundantly  fits  him.**-— ScUurdoy  ^Mriew. 

'*  He  cornea  nearer  the  originala  than  any  of  nla  predeceasors  that  we  are  acquainted  wIul  .  .  . 
The  notes  are  scholarly  and  really  lUostrative.''— £2»min«r. 

"  By  fkr  the  best  of  the  fbw  versions  we  have  of  this  sweet  and  graceftd  poet"— fitondafti 

TOM  CRINGLE'S  LOG. 

A  New  Edition,  with  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  Everybody  who  has  iUled  to  read  '  Tom  (Mngle's  Log'  should  do  so  at  once.  The  '  Quarterly 
Review '  went  so  fiir  as  to  say  that  the  papers  composing  it,  when  it  first  appeared  in  'Blackwood,' 
were  the  most  brilliant  series  of  the  time,  and  that  time  one  unrivalled  for  the  number  of  fiunous 
magaainists  existing  in  it  Ck)leridge  says  in  hia  '  Table  Talk'  that  the  Log  is  most  excellent :  and 
these  verdicts  have  been  xmtifled  by  generations  of  men  and  boyiL  and  by  the  manifestation  of 
Continental  approval,  which  is  shown  by  repeated  tranalattona.  Tne  engravings  illustrating  the 
present  issue  are  excellent  "-—StaiulanL 

—THE  BUCHANITES  FROM  FIRST  TO  LAST. 
By  JOSEPH  TRAIN.     Fcap.  8vo,  4s. 

A  TRUE  REFORMER. 

3  vols,  crown  8vo,  £\^  5s.  6d.  Originally  published  in  'Blackwood's 
Magazine.' 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  HIGHLAND  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND.  1866-1871,  6  Nos.,  sewed, 
4s.  each  ;  1 872-3-4,  cloth,  5s.  each.    Continued  annually. 

Tytler— THE  wonder  seeker, 

OR  THE  History  op  Charles  Douglas.  By  M.  ERASER  TYTLER, 
Author  of  'Tales  of  the  Great  and  Brave,*  Ac.  A  New  Edition.  Fcap., 
3s.  6d. 


